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Miserable Corns- 
How to end them 


corns make thou- 
r—on pleasure trips 
—in business—at home— 
everywhere. 


Touchy 
sands sufte 


Until they once try Blue- 
jay. Then they are corn-free 
forever. 


Painful corns are utterly 
needless. Science has brought 
relief. The medicated spot of 
wax on a Blue-jay Plaster 
stops pain instantly. 


Then in 48 hours 


the corn painlessly 
comes out. 


Harsh liquids 
are dangerous and 
messy. Paring 
may bring infec- 
tion. 


Dyk 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


No corn can resist Blue- 
jay. Yet this way is most 
gentle. 


The chemist of a concern 
known the world over for its 
surgical dressings discovered 
Blue-jay. He studied corns 
for 25 years. 


So with Science's way at 
your command, no touchy corn 
need ever bother you again. 


Blue-jay Plasters 
are sold everywhere 
at drug stores for 25 
cents per package. 

Buy a package 

now. 


End your corn 
at once and never 
let one pain again. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago and New York 
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Latest and Best Model. 
Five Days’ Free Trial. 











Direct From 
The Factory 


To Save You $51 





This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company 


self-—a $2,000,000 concern. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 


The Oliver Nine 


we now sell direct is the exact machine 


—our Model No. 9—which was formerly priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. So do not confuse 
this new $49 Oliver with other offers. 

The $51 you now save is the result 
of new and efficient sales methods. 

Formerly there were over 15,000 
Oliver salesmen and agents. We had 
to maintain expensive offices in 50 
cities. Other costly and roundabout 
sales methods kept the price of type- 
writers around $100. 


By ending all these wastes and adopt- 
ing a new plan we save the American 
public millions of dollars. 


The entire facilities of the Company 
aredevotede tae ively tothe production 
and distrivution of Oliver Typewriters. 


How to Save 


This is our plan: You may have an 
Oliver for free trial by answering this 
advertisement. 





Used By Big Business 


It is the same commercial machine 
used by U.S. Steel Corporation; Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; Curtis Publish- 
ing Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad; Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Com- 
pany; Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
Ward Baking Company; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company; Western 
Clock Company —“ Big Ben;” Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica; and a host of 
others. Over 600,000 have been sold. 











This Coupon 








Is Worth $51 


Or if you wish further information. 
check the coupon. 

We will send you an Oliver 
direct to your office or home 
days’ free trial; it does 
you a cent. Nor are you 
slightest obligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity to 
be your own salesman and save $5l. 
You are the sole judge. No 
men need influence you. 

If you decide to keep the Oliver, 
pay us at the rate of $3 per month. 
If you do not wish to keep it, we even 
refund the transportation charges. 
That is all there is to our plan. It is 
simplicity itself. 


A Favorite 
This standard keyboard, visible 
Oliver has long been the world’s 
model. If you remember, Oliver 
introduced visible writing. 


Nine 
for five 
not cost 
under the 


sales- 


Year after year, Oliver inventors 
have set the pace. Today’s model— 
the Nine—is their greatest achieve- 
ment. 

Any stenographer may turn to the 
Oliver and operate it like any other 
machine. In fact, its simplicity recom- 
mends it to people who have never 
used a typewriter before. 

This Oliver Nine is the finest, the 
costliest, the most successful mode] we 
have ever built. If any typewriter is 
worth $100, it is this handsome ma- 
chine—the greatest Oliver triumph. 

Regardless of price, 
cent upon any 


do not spend one 
typewriter—-whether 


OLIVER 


Over 600,000 Sold 









rate of 33 
until fully paid for. 


Brand-New Oliver Typewriters for Half What They Used to Cost. 


Sold Under a New Money-Saving Plan. 
No Money Down. 


Over a Year to Pay. 





new, second-hand, or rebuilt 


-do not 
even rent a machine until you have in- 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 


It is waste, and therefore 
otic, to pay more than $49 for a brand- 
new, standard typewriter. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company, by 
this great, money saving, price reduc- 
ing plan is entitled to your first con- 
sideration. 

Note the two-way coupon, Send at 
once for the free-trial Oliver, or for 
our startling book entitled ‘*The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy.’”’ 

This amazing book exposes the fol- 
lies of the old selling plans and tells 
the whole story of the Oliver Rebellion. 
With it we send a new catalog, pictur- 
ing and describing the Oliver Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page without 
clipping the coupon. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 
The Oliver Typewriter Company 


1474 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Take Your Choice 
Check the coupon for the 
Free Trial Oliver 
or for the Book. 
Mail today. 
You are not ob- 
ligated to buy. 


unpatri- 


: The Oliver Typewriter Company 


1474 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


[| Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five days’ free 
I will pay $49 at the 
The title to remain in you 


If I keep it, 
per month. 


inspection. 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
I will ship it back 


If I choose to return the Oliver, 
at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. 
me your book 
The Reason and the Remedy,” 
alorue and further information. 
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‘You use doilies—and still your table is beautiful and spotless. 
How do you do it?”’ 


‘‘Why —it’s very simple—just use Johnson’s Prepared Wax.”’ 
a 
»\ , ye 








VERY HOUSEWIFE can easily keep her home attractive by devoting a 
little attention to her furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. All they 
need is an occasional application of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. This cleans, 
polishes and protects the finish, adding years to its life. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a high, dry, glasslike polish of great beauty and 
durability. It covers up mars and small surface scratches—preserves the var- 
nish—and prevents checking and cracking. 


JOHNSON’S 


“Lreutad and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil, consequently it does not 
gather or hold dust, and it never becomes soft in the hottest weather or from 
the heat of the body. It will quickly and permanently remove that bluish, 
cloudy film from from your piano, victrola and mahogany furniture. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in liquid form as well as paste. 
The Liquid Wax polishes instantly with but very little rubbing. You can go over 
a roomful of furniture, a good sized floor, or an automobile, in half-an-hour. 


A Dust-Proof Auto Polish 


Automobile owners will find Johnson’s Liquid Wax the most satisfactory polish 
for their car. It sheds water an:l dust and makes a “‘wash” last twice as long. Protects and 
preserves the varnish. Write for our folder on ‘Keeping Your Car Young’’—it’s free. 
Quarts $1.40 Pints $ .75 eee $ .50 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. PP4, RACINE, WIS. 
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Next Month 


Has it ever occurred to you what a 
difficult thing it is to get out a magazine 
every month which will be better than 
the last one, when you had used every 
resource that brains could devise or 
money influence to make the last one as 
good as possible? Well, that’s our 
problem every month of the year, and 
here are a few of the things we have 
prepared for the May issue with that 
end in view: 

A Gem of a Cover 

Phere’s the Gail Kane cover, for ex- 
ample. Some who have seen it say if 
is the finest work W. Haskell Coffin 
has ever done for a magazine. At 
least it is distinctively different, with 
beauty and charm all its own. And 
the interesting story of Miss Kane’s 
career, never previously told, will be 
related as well, with new photographs 
by Victor Georg 


What Happens to Their Clothes 


Perhaps you have wondered what 
happens to all the wonderful clothes 
which your favorite stars wear in their 
pictures. You wouldn't want to see 
the same gown twice, and so_ the 
amount of money: spent with the mo 
distes is enormous. We have asked a 
dozen or more stars about this, and 
will tell you what they do with cos 
tumes which have served their purpose 


Favorite Personalities 


In the preparation of personality 
sketches, PHotopLay has always gone 
to the utmost pains to obtain original 
and authentic material. Sketches of 
Elliott Dexter, Beverley Bayne, Wheeler 
Oakman, Wallace Reid, and Helen Eddy 


THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE PUBLICATION 
“The National Movie Publication” 
* Copyright, 1918, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
James R. Quirk, Editor 
VOL. XIII Csnrenee No. 5 
APRIL, 1918 
s 
Cover Design—Elsie Ferguson 
From the Pastel Portrait y W. Haskell Cothn 
Duotone Art Portraits: Mary Pickford 
Anna Luther 
May Allison 
Alice Brady 
Art and Democracy Editorial 19 
Griffith’s Boy— Bobby Elizabeth Peltret 20 
Robert Harron of Course. 
| Speaking of the Uplift Trend in Pictures | Photograph 23 
Home, Sweet Home, with Geraldine Farrar 24 
Intimate Glimpses of Her Apartment Home. 
Theda’s Boss ’Round the Lot ‘Photograph 28 
That Imp Constance Katherine Hilliker 29 
She is No Longer “‘Norma’s Little Sister.” 
The German Curse in Chaotic Russia 32 | 
What Happened in Russia, and Why—from a New War-Film. 
Where Are the Vamps of Yesteryear? 34 
Enchantresses of Bygone Days. 
La Tosca (Fiction) Felix Baird 35 
Retold from the Screen-Play. 
Call Mr. Ponce de Leon Herbert Howe = 39 
Richard Barthelmess Can Give Him a Tip. 
(Contents continued on next page) 
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are being prepared. They may not all 
tind room in the May issue, but they 
are “on the fire.” 
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The Rise of Elsie Ferguson 
The Cover Gir] is Interviewed. 


Putting it Over on the Universal Lot (Photographs) 


Revenge is Sweet (Fiction 


The Disillusionment of Tim Todhunter. 


“Writing” Comedy with Fatty Arbuckle 


The Funny Fat Man in Action. 


What Makes Them Cry 


Contents— Continued 


Harriette Underhill 41 

44 

Edward S. O’Reilly 45 
Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison. 

48 

Alfred A. Cohn 50 


About the Tear and Sob Extractors of the Studios. 


The Light Within (Fiction) 


Fiction Version of a Petrova Picture. 


The Daddy of Them All 


The Story of a Real Picture Pioneer. 


Douglas Fairbanks’ Own Page 
More Fairbanks Philosophy. 


Grand Crossing Impressions 
Look Who’s Here! 


Close-Ups 


Beulah Livingstone 57 


Paul Grant 


Delight Evans 


Editorial Observation and Timely Comment. 


Fazenda—Comic Venus 


Allen Corliss 


Louise is Pretty and Has a Sense of Humor, Besides. 


The Shadow Stage 


Reviews of the Latest Photoplays. 


Tom Sawyer Comes to Life 


Randolph Bartlett 


Mark Twain’s Immortal Characters Visualized. 


Rhea, the Lovely Riddle 


Grace Kingsley 76 


Sunlight on Red-gold Hair, and a Freckle Under One Eye. 


Plays and Players 


Cal York 78 


Items of Interest About Idols and Others. 


Photoplay Writing 


The Third Lesson by the Famous Teachers. 


Real Folks (Fiction ) 


From PHOTOPLAY’S Prize-Winning Story. 


The Knothole Astronomer 
A Few Words with Ruth Clifford. 


Stars of the Screen and their Stars in the Sky 


John Emerson and Anita Loos 81 
Frances Denton 83 

87 

Ellen Woods 88 


Horoscopes of Jack Pickford and Lillian Gish. 


Why Do They Do It? 


Some Inconsistencies of the Screen. 


Puzzle Contest 
Pictorial Riddle of Actors’ Names. 


Imaginary Interviews 


By Delight Evans 92 


Imogene Awful has a Message for Her Public. 


From Forest to Film 


94 


The Lasky Studio Solves Its Timber Problems. 


Questions and Answers 


Next Month 


“Our Lady o’ Dreams” 

Few actresses who have been 
screen” for a few months have been 
missed as has Miss Marie Doro. Her 
exquisite charm has suggested the title, 
“Our Lady o’ Dreams,’ for an article 


“off the 





in which Mr. Bartlett will give you his 
impressions of this delightful woman, 
with photographs made in her New 
York home where she has been in re 
tirement save for a brief stage appear 
ance. 


The Answer Man 95 


Fiction? Why Certainly! 

Frederick Arnold Kummer has writ- 
ten another of his fascinating romances 
of studio life, “The Devil's Camera,” 
in which there is adventure, mystery, 
and all the other elements that make 
this author’s stories absorbing. Mr. 
Kummer knows pictures—he has had 
many of his stories filmed—and his 
fiction is very true to life. Then there 
will be stories of current releases, ““Mile- 
a-Minute Kendall,” “Heiress For a 
Day,” and other tales, of the sort for 
which PHotopLay readers have ex- 
pressed a decided liking. 


| 
a 
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The Filming of O. Henry 

Are you an O. Henry fan? We have 
completed the previously announced 
pictorial feature, showing the manner 
in which the characters created by this 
master of the short story have been 
transferred to the screen. Whether you 
know O. Henry through his books or 
the pictures, you will find this unique 
comparison of the screen studios and 
the author’s original descriptions, fasci- 
nating in the extreme. 


We Found Her 

Where has Blanche Sweet been? 
What has she been doing? At last we 
have the answer to the many questions 
of this sort that we have been receiv- 
ing. Harry Carr, whose personality 
sketches are invariably original and in- 
forming, has written about it and next 
month you shall know all. 








The Search for Novelty 

There is no business in the world 
concerning which the public knows so 
much as about the picture business. 
You have been told about the studios 
and the cameras and the making of 
plays, until the search for novelty seems 
almost hopeless. But there is always 
something new. For instance, you have 
noticed that many companies seem to 
think their rosters of stars are incom- 
plete unless they have a private “Rus- 
sian” in the list—even if these Rus- 
sians wére never closer to Petrograd 
than Brooklyn. In the May issue 
PHoTopLay will show you 4 Russian 
screen stars, who never have been out- 
side of Russia, members of the famous 
Moscow Art Theatre company, sup- 
ported by the government, whose cre- 
ations are now being shown in this 
country. 


Not So Serious 


One side of the life of the manager 
of a picture company has never been 
shown to the public. This is the series 
of pests which infest his office. “Gath- 
ering the Nuts” will tell you about 
them. Then, Delight Evans will con- 
tribute one of her breezy—they aren’t 
poems and they aren’t prose—we never 
have decided just what to call ’em. 


And So On 

And there will be photographs, and 
more photographs, and more _ photo- 
graphs. And unexpected little things 
too numerous to mention. And so on. 
So perhaps we shall get away with the 
job of making next month’s magazine 
even better than this, after all. We 
leave it to you. 


Theda Bara Fans 

‘Simp” interviews or the sort of per- 
sonality story best expressed by the 
word “chat” in which the adoring inter- 
viewer sits by, tense in every nerve, 
worshipping at the shrine, is the pet 
horror of the editor of PHotoprtay. If 
we can't tell the truth about a star, we 
would rather say nothing. It is much 
more sensible. Maybe we’re wrong but 
we do think a silly interview is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of our readers. 
You buy Puortoptay for the truth, so 
why shouldn’t you get it? This has 
special reference to an interview with 
Theda Bara in the next issue. 
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1000.0 
FOR A SINGLE DRAWING 


HINK OF IT! $1,000.00 for a single commercial drawing! 

Leading illustrators and commercial artists frequently receive 

this much, and more, for single pictures or designs, and their 
work is eagerly sought. 


Every one may not achieve their remarkable success, yet it is a true index of the 
splendid opportunities ready and waiting today. The never-satisfied cry of the modern 
business world is “more trained commercial artists.” Thousands of advertisers, period- 
icals, publishers and others buy millions of dollars’ worth of designs and illustrations 
every year. If you like to draw, develop your talent into a high-salaried ability. 


The Federal Course a Proven Result-Getter 


One young man, trained by members of our Faculty, earned $100.00 in 2 days. A 
girl student received over $400.00 for drawings before completing the Course; a young 
man makes 7 times his tuition while still a student; another becomes Advertising 
Manager of a big firm. Our free book, “Your Future,” tells of many more. You, too, 
should succeed, with the proper training. 


The Federal Advisory Council 


These men are “top-notchers”—commanding splendid yearly incomes. Each has won 
true success by persistent study and training, such as you can now obtain through the Federal 
Course. Not only have these men endorsed the Federal home-study method, but 
exclusive original lessons especially prepared by them are included in the Federal Course. 


D. J. LAVIN, Newspaper Illustrator. Head of the CHARLES E. CHAMBERS, Magazine and Story 
Art Department of the Chicago Tribune. A Illustrator. Everyone knows his drawings for 
splendid draughtsman. “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford’’ in Cosmopolitan. 
FRANKLIN BOOTH, “Painter with the Pen.”’ HAROLD GROSS, Designer for the Gorham 
His wonderfully rich and decorative pen-and-ink Co.; a master of modern design and color har- 
designs are constantly appearing in magazines. mony, also an authority on historic ornament. 
EDWARD V. BREWER, Advertising Illustra- LAUROS M. PHOENIX, Dean of the Federal 
tions. His work for Winchester Arms and “Cream School. Member National Society of Mural Paint- 
of Wheat” displays his excellent color values. ers. His work is truly noteworthy. 

MAC MARTIN, Booklet and Catalog Construc- J.H. MITCHELL, General Advertising. President 
tion. His treatise on this subject_is one of the Mitchell Advertising Agency, Minneapolis. He 
strongest elements of the Federal Course. knows the buyer’s viewpoint of commercial art. 
E. F. BAUER, Engraving. President Federal JOSEPH ALMARS, Director of Education. Much 
School of Commercial Designing. Vice-President credit is due to him for America’s Foremost Course 
Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis. in Commercial Designing. 


Get This Splendid Book, “Your Future” 


It contains 56 pages, handsomely illustrated in colors. It explains the tremendous demand for 
trained commercial artists, both men and women. Jn this profession a woman is not handicapped, but is 
paid as much as a man with the same abitty. 

“Your Future”’ describes the Federal Method of home-study, endorsed by leading illustrating and 
engraving companies. It shows remarkable work of Federal Students. Every ambitious young man 
and woman should read this book. It will gladly be mailed to you free-- just send the coupon below. 





























































































































Coupon for “Your Future” 
Federal School of Commercial Designing, 3206 Warner Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me “Your Future” without any obligation to me. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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In LGuanl'’s 
Milkweed 


It is easier to retain than to regain an at- 
tractive complexion. But Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream will help you do either. If 
your skin is clear and finely-textured you ought to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream to keep it so. In many cases 
loss of beauty is largely lack of proper care. 

If your skin has come to need help, if your color has lost its 
healthful glow, then by all means you should start using Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. It has an ability to rejuvenate the skin tissues 
and restore color and smoothness to the complexion that the or- 
dinary cream does not possess. And it is cleansing and softening, too. 
Start right tonight by getting a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 
Ingrant’s Ingrams 
POUGE 


Ivecola 
“Just to show a proper glow”’ use 


| 
OUVETOINE | 
FACE POWDER © 
| a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
| 


\ complexion powder espec- 


lally tinguished by the tact cheeks. A safe preparation for 
that it stays on. Furthermore delic: utely heightening the natural 
1 powde unexcelled deli- color. ‘Thecoloring matterisnotab 
cacy of texture and refinement sorbed bv the skin. Delicately per- 
of perfume. Fourtints White, fumed. Solid cake. Three shades 


Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. Light, Medium and Dark, —50c. 


Established 1885 
Windsor, Canada 
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HAZEL DALY 


in big scene from 


‘*Brown of Harvard’’ 
Selig Photoplay 
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Chicago, Sept. 8 


F. F. INGRAM CO.: 


1917 | 


Milkweed Cream is 
indeed a protection to the 


Thngram’s 
skin 
thru all the changing conditions, 
and out, summer and 
winter, under which the photoplay 


I would not 


indoors 


actress must work. 
be without it. 


Send us 10c in stamps for 
our Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder and Perfume in 
Guest Room sizes. 











FREDERICK F. INGRAM CoO. (76 


102 Tenth St., Detroit, ene U.S. A. 
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“Hey, Tom— 
>/Tom Sawyer!” 









The rising costs make it impossible for us to continue 
che sale of Mark Twain at alow price. New editions will 
cost very much more than this Author’s National Edition. 
Now is your opportunity to save money. Now— not tomor- 
row—is the time to send the coupon to get Mark Twain. 





The coupon’s the thing. It brings the whole set 





25 volumes— Novels, Boys’ Stories, Humor, History, 
lravels, Essays—all charges prepaic xamina- 


tion. Return the books at our expense if they are not 
what you thought them to be. 


HARPER & eeemmnaanae 


‘a x) fe 
MARK MARK 


MAR! r, 
TWAIN TWAIN TWAIN TWAIN Twain iwAIN WAIN Twain PwalN FWAIN 


ert 


Franklin 
Square 


OO 


TWAIN PwAIN 


OWN the centuries 
one small boy’s cry. 
To the laughter and tears of men and 


women—of small boys and girls—it has rung 
round the world. 


will ring that 


You who have laughed so often at Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer—have you ever stopped to think how 
much of serious thought Mark Twain has put into these 
books? How much of himself—of his own boyhood— he 
has put into ragged, mixed-up, lovable Huck Finn— into 
irresistible “om Sawyer? 

For Mark Twain was just such a boy himself. A 
poor boy on the Mississippi—full of mischief, hope and fear. 


And— Mark Twain walked with the kings of the 
earth—kings crowned and uncrowned—kings of empires— 
of letters—of art. And still the crowds follow—still he is 
loved—no, worshipped in the far ends of the earth, and in our 
own littlest village and farm—sophisticated Fifth Avenue 
and simple country school boy meet on common ground in 


MARK 
TWAIN 


You must have Mark Twain. If you wait you can 
have him later, but you will pay more for his work. 


A few months ago we had to raise the price a little. 
That raise in price was a very small one. It does not 
matter if you missed it. 


But now the price must go up again. If you want a 
set of Mark Twain for less than one will ever be offered 
to you again—you must act at once—you must sign and 
mail the coupon NOW. If you wanta set at a popular price, 
do not delay. This edition will soon be withdrawn, and 
then you will pay considerably more for your Mark Twain. 


Send the coupon—No money,‘ 


—without obligation. Remember this edition of o 
Mark Twain will be withdrawn. There will never Photoplay 


. 4-18 
again be a set offered you at so low a price. e 
So send the coupon today. NOW. tes 


Franklin Square 


New York City v BB gt 
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All that Can Be Taught on 


PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


Photoplay Writing 


By Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 





Photoplay Publishing Company 





Now Ready—Fifty Cents 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s remarkably pop- 
ular book on the craftsmanship of scenario 
writing. It is a complete and authoritative 


treatise on this new and lucrative art. This book 
teaches everything that can be taught on the subject. 


Written by a master craftsman of many years’ 
experience in studios. It contains chapters on con- 
struction, form, titles, captions, detailing of action; 
also a model scenario from a library of scripts which 
have seen successful production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who 
contemplate scenario writing, and who do not know 
scenario form. In other words, it will be invaluable 
to the man or woman who has a good story, but who 
doesn’t know how to put it together. | 


The price ts 50c, including postage charges. 
Send for tt today. 


Photoplay Publishing Company 
Dept. 9-H 350 North Clark Street CHICAGO 
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Sh ours — 


» UT voes the library lamp and all his wiles; we're lovers, hanging on the 

om “a B i | the k ; **ves’* of the heroine; we're fond mothers and 
> oe , ) é > . 4 - ws : a! 7 , . ° ® 

. = co ~—*. stern fathers; we're ambitious youths; we're 

We're bound for a chair in a theatre struggling girls; we're Cinderella and Prince 
that Auows and shows what we want to Charming; we are the king and we are the 
see in photoplays beggar—we are all things and all men, 

We don’t have to hunt for it—don’t even We are not forty or eighty or sixty-two 
have to take a chance on what we’ll see. The during those magical hours we watch Paramount 
name of the play? Who cares? It'll be |< and Artcraft stories on the screen, We are youthi- 
mount or Arteraft picture; and that’s saying ful romancers living in another world. 
we'll see foremost stars, superbly directed, in 
‘lean motion pictures, 
~ I aay And when those two absorbing hours have 


flitted past— we rouse ourselves and readjust our 
viewpoint to taxes and potatoes, 

But we can't forget the pictures that work 
such a happy transformation in us—we remember 
they're Paramount and Artcraft pictures 


lime? Who counts the time of clocks in 
this wonderful land. 

Our heart is the time-table of our emotions. 
A magician somewhere waves his wand, and 
we're off on our travels into the realms of laugh- 
ter and tears; of sighs and regrets; of love 
and adventure. 

(Please be reminded that these 
and Artcraft motion pictures, not 


pict ures.”’) We're heroes; we're ag 


the ultimate in the genius of foremost stars 

the ultimate in dire cling craft 

are Paramount the ultimate in character of their stories 
just ** motion all 

ainst the villain pictures 


combining to produce hetfer pictures, clean 


-pictures worth your while and mine, 


CParamount ene 


Pictures : 


“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 











* trade-mark: . «# trade-marks or © trade-marks . 
i to know : irks o1 xs r irk or 
names in the ad- names on the front names flashed on 
. pam, te be sure of ace vertisementsofyour of the theatre orin the screen inside 
g mount sane r 7 
a craft motion pictures. local theatres. the lobby. the theatre. 
* 





Three ways 









1 By seeing these 6) Ly seeing these 3 by seeing these 





| FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION | 
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. i ~ ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE LLASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General 
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LEARN PERSONAL CU 






PERFECT YOUR BEAUTY 
N32. - i em le). | 4 


Camera Men Wanted 
#* MOTION PICTURES 


Salaries $40 to$150 weekly. Light, easy, fas- 
cinating work. Travel everywhere. Govern- 
ment wants ¢ imera men rank of Serue ant 

Our full Course requires only few weeks 
Day or evening classes. No book study; actual 
practice in up-to-date studio under expert 
Instructors. o schooling requires has 

terms, Special offer to those enrolling now, 


Call or write for free booklet. Don't delay. Send at once. 


New York Institute of Photography 
34, 141 West 36th St. NEW YORK 


MUSIC i eurtene FREE 


In Your Home 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 











You cam quickie, 


Bezinners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illus 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2c 
per day to cover cost of postage and music used, 

for Free booklet which explains everything in 


American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


ALVIEN 


Each department a large school in 
itself ademi . Technical and 
idents’ School 
eat Afford New 
ork Appe Write for cata- 
ment study desired. 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 





SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 
AND 
DANCE ARTS 


rances 
ming 











Boyd Sylabic System— written with only ninec har- 


acters No * ‘positions’ no “ruled lines’’—no “shad- 
ing’ — no “word-signs” — no “cold notes.” Speedy 
practical system that can be learned in 30 days of hame study 
utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address 





Chicago Correspondence Schools, 555 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Your Cards 
Circulars 


Prints: 


ey Labels, Programs, Tickets 
Nith an Excelsior Press. In- 
creases receipts, cuts expenses 
Kasy to use, printed rules sent 
Boy does good work. Small out- 
lay, pays for itself in short time. 
Will last for years. Write fac- 
tors forcati Ose 4 pre = s, typ 
witfit, samy y vou. 


THE PRESS CO. D-43, Meriden, Conn 


{{ CORNET FREE 


We teach you to play by 
‘,, wail and will give you 
ys a Beautiful Cornet aloso- 











9) 





lutely FREE You pay , 
weekly as lessons are taken. Instrument is sent with 
first lesson. Satistied pupils in every state. Hundreds 
ot enthusiastic testimonials. } he ae today for booklet and 


worndertul tuition offer, 


School, 665 Federal 


eR Learn to be an expert Let- 
aaa 


tererand Show Card Writer 
in spare time at home. Big opportuni- 
ties. $20 to $75 a week. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 


Earn while you learn, 
LITHOLIA SYSTEM OF LETTERING, Dept. 174, Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


nternational Cornet 
| Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wa CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rate 
15cents 
per 
word 


All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 








This Section Pays. Rate 


il See 
83° of the advertisers x 15 cents 
using this section during _— 

the past year have re- per 


peated their copy. word 


— =< 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 
LESPONSIBLE WOMAN WANTED UNUSUAL <ENDINE . . “meee Sates » 
Race te for someone of Be to utilize sy = seen eee poner dente om ER, LOOSE LEAF 
time introducing Priscilla Fabries, Hosiery, Corsets, Et oleh on pect * Postp ia" Se che — hag oe stamped | in 
Beautiful Sami les Furnished. Fitzeharles Company, Dent. 3. tex 6. ha Ay y nose Leaf Book Co., 
200 Fitzeharles Building, Trenton X. Jd. naa ‘ Miche Mies Movi 2 Cy. 
(GENTS 500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLI) OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
sign Jetters f re and office wind Ws; anyone can 
put on. Me tallic Letter Co., 414 N, Clark St., LADIES FASCINATING HOME BUSINESS TINT 
( hicag _—— or ng pos ear pictures, photos, ete., spare time for profit. 
TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT item hee” Aa athe eee 
you have cf interest to wm. ou can reach them Particulars free. Artint, 9 -D, Station A, Brooklyn, 
at a very small cost evokes an advertisement in the | 
lassified section, 83% of the advertisers using this OLD COINS AND STAMPS 
section during the yast year have repeated, The section 
is read and brings results. , WILL ray. $2.00 FOR 1904 DOLLAR, PROOF; 
Oc for 1912 nickels, S. Mint; $100.00 for Dime 
* GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 1894, S. Mint. We want thousands of coins. We 
otfer up to $1,000.00 for certain dates. Send 4e now 
PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, for our Large Illustrated Coin Cireular. Numismatic 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recita- Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 
tions. Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make Up — 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. a ; $z TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. coins dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Ilus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed 
HELP WANTED prices. It may mean your fortune. Get posted. Clarke 
Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, N. ¥ 
$100 MONTH PAID MEN—WOMEN, 18 OR OVER. 
Thousands government clerical positions open. Pleasant | STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL 70% DISC OU NT. 
work, Vacations with pay. 7 hour day. — Pull unnec | Keference required, J. Emory Renoll, Dept. (. 21, 
essary. Common education = sufficient. Examinations Hanover, Pa, 
everywhere soon, rite immediately fer list positions | 
open Franklin Institute, Dept M-209%, Rochester, | PHOTOGRAPHY 
: 
. ! 8 BEAUTIFU ANDCOLORE HOTOGRAPHS 
A WAR JOB FOR You! CIVIL: SERVICE NEEDS | 31ox5% slag Ag eta sme a er egg * an 
thousands Men—w men ine salaries; pa vaca Pauline Fredericks, Lockwood, Anita Stewart, Pearl 
tions; promotion No pull needer Free informa- | White and others. Sou Company, 123 Shippen 
tion, Money back puarantes and special offer citizens St., Weehawken, Nev Jersey. ; 
wer 18. Ask for book a and name position wanted $$$ $$ 
Washington Civil Service School, 2023 Marden Bldg., FILMS DEVELOPED, PRINTED AND ENLARGED 
Washington, D. C, by our new system are the best ever. Prompt, low 
— priced, perfect. Just send your name for full details. 
FOREMEN, SHOPMEN, AND OFFICEMEN Sample roll developed, 10 cents. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
Wanted to work spare time as special representative of ing Co., 226 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
large well-known mail-order house, selling Watches, 
Diamonds, and Jewelry on Credit. Liberal commissions PATENTS 
and exclusive sales rights granted. No investment or 
deposit required for outfit or samples Write at once | WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT 
for details. Address S, D. Miller. Dept. 32, Agency Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes 
Division, Mil! er Bldg., Detroit, Mich, offered fi . inventions, Send sketch for free opinion as 
—a ~ ae to patentability. Our tour books sent free. Victor J. 
RAILROAD » TRAFFIC INSPECTORS WANTED. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Weshinaton 
$125 a month and expenses to start; short hours; travel; Cc. ; 
three months’ name study under guarantee; we arrange | 
for osition. ® age limit. Ask for ookle' -6. | pes " " tama 
Fr AE .- Prep. Se ‘hool, B Buffalo, N. Y. let L-6 | INVENT SOMETHING, YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING 
edb wealth. Send Postal for Free book. Tells what to 
FIVE B BRIG THT, ¢ CAP. ABLE L ADIES TO ) TRAVE EL, invent and how to obtain a patent through our credit 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $75.00 toa $150.00 per system Talbert & Talbert, 724 Talbert Building, 
month, Railroad fare paid. Goodrich Drug Company, Washington, D. C, 
Dept. 50%, Omaha, Neb, 
GOVERNMENT Pr AYs $900 TO $l. S00 YE ARLY ¥. Pp RE SONSWEITERS 
pare for comin ‘exams’ under former Civil Service SONGWRITERS’ “MANUAL & GUIDE” SENT 
Examiner. New ‘Book Free. Write Patterson Civil Service Free. This valuable booklet contains the real facts. 
School, Box 3017, Rochester, N. Y. We revise poems, compuse and arrange music, secure 
“opyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION Start right. Send us some of your work today for free 
examination, Knickerbocker Studios, 166 Gaiety Build- 
HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE BIG MONEY ing, N. Y. City. 
writing Photoplays, Stories, ete. Why don’t you? Write 
us far free details. Bookmart Co., Dept. 8, Auburn, WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
ae 4 music and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, 1ove or any subject. Chester Music Co., 
MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 1039 Wilson Ave., Suite 112, Chicago, 
$100 TO $200 PROFIT WEEKLY. COMPLETE 
Moving Picture Outfit, Machine, Films, ete., furnished MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
nh easy ayment plan, No experience needed. Free “ onaene amon 
toate auuliian ouemeiiiee. = Men ag ol Service, Dept. PHOTOPLAYS. MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN, 
11-A, 228 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn, Se 100 words including carbon copy. Spelling, punctu- 
se. . ——— _ ation corrected, Fried, Box 5, Sta. F, Cleveland. 
BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL E ~ 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
used and endorsed by Government institutions. Cata- page including carbon, Spelling corrected. Seven years’ 
log Free. Capital Merchandise Co,., 510 Franklin experience. Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, 
Bldg Chicago Chicago, 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Cartoonists and Illustrators earn 
from $20 to $125 or more per week. My 
pra tical system of personal individ- 
ual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years’ successful wor 

fornewspapers and magazines qualifies 
metoteach you. Send me your sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps and I 
will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possi- 
bilities for YOU. STATE YOUR AGE 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 


of Mlustrating and Cartooning 
1507 Schofield Building CLEVELAND, 0. 
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MILITARY 






FR NCH CONVERSATION 


by the eetitery, Language Phone Method, and Disc Rec 
A practical, phonetic short course for Military 
», Army, Nz wy, Red Cross. 
Also Spanish, cE PH Italian, MET! by the 
HONE METHOD 
And oe Practical Linguistry 
The living voice of a native professor pronounces 
the foreign language over pad over, until you know 
it. Family and friends can use it, Our Records 
fit all machines. Write for Military circular, Book- 
let and Free Trial Offer. Easy payments 
SUA The Lancuage Phone Method 
ASTELLAG4 iat Le 940 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 45th Street, N. Y 
























WOMEN 


may earn $20.00 to $60.00 a week. Be 
independent. Learn at home. Age 
does not matter. Be a scalp, hair 
and facial specialist. Four out 
of five persons need scalp treatment. 
Millions of dollars are spent on fake hair 
tonics. Thousandsof women may enter 
this attractive profession and attain 
success. Write to-day for Free Booklet 


“The Road to Independence.” 


THE PARISIENE INSTITUTE, Dept. E 
362-364 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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“Think Beyond Your Job!” 


“There is not a man in power at the Bethlehem Steel Works today,” says 
Charles M. Schwab, in the American Magazine, “who did not begin at the 
bottom and work his way up. These leaders rose from the ranks. They won 
out by using their normal brains to sA/nk beyond their manifest daily duty. 


“Eight years azo Eugene Grace was switching engines. His ability to ow-think his job, 
coupled with his sterling integrity, lifted him to the presidency of our corporation. Last year 
he earned more than a million dollars. Jimmy Ward, one of our vice-presidents, used to be a 
stenographer. But he kept doing things out of his regular line of duty. He was ¢hinking beyond 
his job, so | gave him a better one. And he has gone up and up. The fifteen men in charge 
of the plants were selected, not because of some startling stroke of yrenius, but because day in 
and day out they were thinking beyond thetr jobs.” 





What about you? Are you satisfied just to hang on [TW wTeRNATIONAL PORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
hae . rk pl . INTERNATIONAL ZBORRESPONDENCE | SCHOOLS 
where you are? If so, rest assured that’s as far as you’] SCRANTO 
ver get. But if you want to be somebody, to climb t eesti, whos elcting zine, boy an guaity agi 
> on, or in ect, before 
eve ge 7 you an » BE somMeDdDOody, to Cim o ORLECTRICAL ENGINRER SALESMANSHIP 
a position of responsibility , get ready for it. ‘Do what you EBtectric Railwaye Window Trimmer 
° electri firi ow rr t 
are doing wow better than the men beside you and fram Telegraph Engineer Sign Painter 
for th b head. Y 1 I I Pakcnusicas bXcivern ILLUSTRATING. 
or the job aheac ou can do it—in spare time—through =| Mechanical Draftemen Cartooning 
the International Correspondence Schools. [)Gas Engine Operating io oo 
For 25 i vie : eh ON og 
or 25 years men of ambition with 1. C. 5. help have been making MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
spare hours the stepping stones to successful careers. Last year more than | STATIONERY ENGINES ! GOOD ENGLISH 
5,000 reported that their studies had won for them advancement and in- Mesias Eagiaver eameihend Gentes 
creased salaries. In the Bethlehem Steel W orks alone over 100 men right , | pee endl hee vo nl CIVIL, SERVICE 
now are putting their spare time on the I. C.S. courses and thinking ahead, a . FACTOMORILE OPERATING 
vetting ready for the better positions that surely await them, And over | IO eeay sted 5 Si ga Clrarication se 
130,000 others in offices, shops, stores, mines and mills and on railroads all Benueisr oO Su Sete Mabies Bbjitones 
over America are preparing in the I.C.S. way to take the next step upward. 
J . ! . ° . ° ‘ Name __ seeeiaatiatistiditasaabitimmiaieasmnatibis en 
Join them! All you need is just ordinary brains, the will to do, and the pour 
hrm resolve to think ahead of the job you now hold. Vhe 1. C. S. are | Occupation_—_____ 
ready to make the rest easy. Make your start, take the first step right now. and ie. inipionsnaaaait 
Mark and mail this coupon. | City _ 7 en a 
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The Right Way to Shampoo 


How this treatment helps your hair 


HE whole beauty and lustre of your hair depends 
upon your scalp. Thisis why caring for the 
hair is exactly the same as caring for your skin. 


To keep your hair lovely and abundant, begin at 
once to keep your scalp healthy and vigorous by using 
persistently Woodbury’s Facial Soap, formulated after 
years of study by John H. Woodbury, the famous 
skin specialist. 


Try this famous Shampoo 


Before shampooing, rub the scalp thoroughly with the 
tips of the fingers (not the finger nails). Donot let the 
fingers slip along the scalp, but make the scalp itself 
move in little circles. 

Now dip the hair in 
warm water, separate 
it into small parts and 
scrub the scalp with a 
stiff tooth-brush lath- 
ered with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Rub the 
lather in well and then 
rinse it out thoroughly. 

Next apply a thick, 
hot lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap 





and leave it on for two or three minutes. Clear off 
thoroughly with fresh, warm: water. Finish by rins- 
ing in cold water. Dry very thoroughly. 

Use this as aregularshampoo. You will enjoy the 
healthy, active feeling it gives your scalp. You will 
soon see the improvement in your hair—how much 
richer and softer it is. 

For five or six shampoos, or for ten days or two 
weeks of any of the famous facial treatments, the 25c 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient. Around 
it is wrapped the booklet of famous Woodbury skin 
and scalp treatments. Get a cake today. For sale 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet of 
famous treatments and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder 


Send us 5 cents for a sample cake (enough for a 
shampoo or for a week of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the booklet of treatments 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 12c we will send 
you, in addition to these, samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 504 Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

If vou live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 504 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Vien enjoy the active, healthy feeling that a sham- 
poo with Woodbury’s Facial Soap gives to the 
scalp. Try the treatment given on this page. 


Use it regularly. See how it improves your hair. 
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Hoover Art Studios 


F there is anybody in the world who doesn’t know the subject of this portrait, 
they can write to Photoplay’s Question and Answer man. So we'll just make 
the title of this page ““Here is a new portrait of her,’ and let it go at that. 

















ANNA LUTHER was one of the bravest comediennes that ever faced Keystone 
£1 custard. Then she wept through a film for Fox and later committed a serial, 
and now we hear that Anna ts to be an honest-to-goodness star in a film drama. 
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AY ALLISON, come back—all is forgiven. We know that you have been 
listening to the siren voices of the musical comedy stage and you were going 
to star ina London musical comedy. But now that you are coming back, all is well. 






































W HEN Alice 
Brady 


didn’t get what 
She wanted in 
Papa’s picture 
company, she up 
and left and be- 
came a lone star 
for Select instead. 
Her screen hero- 
ines, like the real 
Alice, are leading 
ladies with minds 
of their own. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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Art and “Democracy 


N the olden days, painters, musicians, poets and sculptors lived on the bounty 
of monarchs and princes. If they pleased their royal patrons, they were per- 
mitted to go on working until some other artists, by intrigue or influence, 

supplanted them. 

Then a wealthy merchant class sprang up, and, imitating the aristocrats, 
sought reflected glory by patronizing the arts. 

This condition continued until the close of the nineteenth century. Art 
scorned democracy. For people of moderate wealth and for the poor there were 
only museums where they were permitted to see pictures and statues that they 
could not hope to own. In the very magnificence of the displays they were made 
to feel the more keenly the fact that this was not THEIR art, that it was not 
made for THEM, that it was being doled out to them as a splendid philanthropy. 

Moreover, the artists, understanding that their revenue must come from the 
class which could afford to pay big prices for it, did not try to make their art in- 
terpret the lives and the souls of the less fortunate. They sought to make their 
work more and more remote, so that it could be understood only by those who 
had leisure and means for study. 

Democracy was crying in the wilderness for an art of its own, and the artists 
turned a deaf ear. 

Then came the moving picture, and democracy clasped it to its heart. This 
was something for the people themselves. Not that they were blind to its defects, 
not that they believed it perfect from its beginning——but it was their own. It 
was the first art-child of democracy. 

And as it developed, while the aristocrats of art sneered and scoffed, there 
were not lacking those who saw the moving picture as worthy of a place with its 
older brothers and sisters. Many a pictured landscape would have inspired 
Inness or Corot. John Bunny would have been a joy to Franz Hals. Renoir 
would have gone into ecstacies over Pauline Frederick. Meissonier would have 
thrilled at such spectacles as “The Birth of a Nation” and “Joan the Woman.” 

The moving picture art is not the art of the cubist, the futurist, the syn- 
chromist, the vorticist or any other what-d’ye-call-it-ist. It does not base its repu- 
tation upon obscurity of meaning. It is an art which uses simple language 
and direct statement, like the old masters of painting, like Mozart and Haydn, 
like Michael Angelo. It is an art of the people, for the people. 

Thus it transpires that today the humble patron of the movie show is a patron 
of art as truly as Lorenzo the Magnificent. For like Lorenzo, he is supporting 
what, to him, is art. And since to him it is art—it IS art. 































































Grifhith’s Boy—Bobby 


Harron, the Screen’s Premier Juvenile. “The Boy” in * The Birth of a Nation” and “Intolerance.”’ 
. 1 
By Elizabeth Peltret 


NE of the most effective scenes in “The birth of | where the two boys meet again only to die in each 
a Nation” is a quiet one; a scene without a trace’ other's arms. The Southern boy (Bobby Harron): crawls 
of “dramatic punch,” but it remains vividly in over to his Northern chum, and puts his arm about him. 


your memory after many a more spectacular de- [It looks as if they are tired from too much play and are 
tail is forgotten. It is the meeting of the two boy chums — just going to sleep for a while. 
in a sleepy little Southern town before the Since the making of the Griffith masterpiece, Bobby 
war. They poke each other in the ribs, Harron has seen a great deal of battle and sudden death. 

























































chase into the house, dodge around the 
furniture in the big hallway, and run 
upstairs, their arms around each 
“Everyone” says 


Last year he was in Europe with D. W. Griffith, and 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish, making war scenes for the 
_ great director’s next picture. One can only surmise 
wc), the number of times he must have been called 

upon to die, or nearly die—the story may have 
a happy ending—but it is possible that he is killed 
or wounded in this war, counting rehearsals, in- 
numerable times. Also, he has seen real danger, and 
real history in the making—among other things the arrival 
of General Pershing and his staff in Europe, for the Griffith 
party went over on the same ship—and yet with all this, he 
seems just the same fun-loving boy he looks to be in 
“The Birth of a Nation.” But underneath is a_ keen 
knowledge of human nature and an equally keen sym- 
pathy. He seems more interested in people than in events. 
In discussing the war, he said more about the effect it 
would have on individua!s than about anything else con- 
cerning it. For example, the soldiers themselves: 

“It’s going to be just as hard 
for a lot of the fellows to come 
home from the war as it was for 
them to go,” he said. “They’ve 
changed a lot, of course, the fellows who 
used to work in stores, and offices, and 
factories. They've made new _ friends; 
they’re heroes— members of the military 
caste, you know.” He mentioned 
Service’s poem, “The Revelation”: 

The same old sprint in the morn- 

ing, boys, to the same old din 
and smut, 
Chained all day to the same old desk, 
down in the same old rut; 
Posting the same old greasy 
hooks, catching the same 
old train: 

Oh, how will I manage to stick 
it all, if I ever get back 
again? 

Don’t vou guess that the things 
we're seeing now, will haunt 
us through all the vears, 

Heaven and Hell rolled into 
one, glory and blood and 
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other’s shoulders 
of this scene that it doesn’t look a bit 
like acting. Then, too, the light- 
heartedness of it and 
the peacefulness 
of the little 
town, are in 
poignant 
contrast to 
the battle 


scene 


tears; 
; Lije’s pattern picked with a 
a scarlet thread, where once 
Sh we wove with a grey, 
See Toremind us all how we played 
~  e 


our part in the shock of an 
epic dav? 
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“But that won’t apply so much to the 
moving picture actor. We’re funny people! 
We have plenty of time evenings and be- 
tween scenes, and yet we hardly ever learn 
anything outside our work. Most of the 
fellows who go from the films will have to 
begin all over again, when they come back, 
even if they aren’t maimed or crippled. 
There are quite a few moving picture 
actors and it’s not a bit hard to forget 
them.” 

Probably very few persons have thought 
of this phase of the subject. If there were 
only a few of the “thin red ’eroes” it would 
not make so much difference. But in this 
war the individual is lost in the great 
throng of men who, while their praises are 
sung today, will have to come back later 
when the tumult and the shouting has died 
and people are speaking in prose again. 
Nearly every young man who goes to war 
sacrifices something in a business or pro- 
fessional way, but there is before him the 
chance to win, in a brief time, a degree of fame that 
otherwise it would take him years to gain, and, whether 
he wins distinctive military honors or not, his 
war record will give him preferment and a 
sort of distinction. But the motion picture 
actor who has won any marked degree of 
success is known the world over. If war 
takes him away for a year or two, he must 
look forward to the probability that when 
he comes back his name will have been 
virtually forgotten, not only by the 
public but by managers as well. 

Although he did not mention the 
fact, himself, the war will possibly cost 
Bobby Harron much in those things 
everybody wants—success, income, materiai 
security and a foothold on the ladder that 
leads to fame. For he has been drafted, too, 
and is only on leave of absence. Although 
so serious a matter to him, he turned it off 
with a characteristic story. 

“T heard of a fellow who went to a den- 
tist and had all of his teeth pulled before 
going up for examination. The examining 
doctor looked him over and said, ‘You’re exempt; 
you have flat feet.’ 

“T tell you what,” Harron said with quiet sin- 
cerity, “I’d rather leave my family, my friends, 
my work and my club forever—I’d rather die 
right now—than to be told that I wasn’t wanted 
because my health was not good enough. To 
know—absolutely know—that you are not phy- 
sically fit, would be worse than to go through a 
hundred wars.” 

Although he is very slight, his clear eyes and 
skin and the impression he gives of buoyant 
vitality would seem to indicate perfect health. 

“It is a case of sooner or later with me,” he a 
said. “I am going when we finish this picture. in Europe making war 
The other day, Mr. Griffith said, ‘Well, Bobby, scenes for Griffith’s 
I guess you'll be glad when we finish these next picture. 
scenes.’ ‘Oh, no,’ I said, ‘get them right, if 
it takes ten years.’ 

Bobby laughed heartily at the recol- 
lection. It seems that the unex- 
pected answer so surprised 
Mr. Griffith that 
he looked 



















































22 Photoplay 
almost petrified, but presently a light dawned. “1 getcha,” 
said the great director, “the longer we take on these scenes, 
the longer you live.” 

“That wasn’t what you might call an especially encour- 
aging remark to make, now was it?” remarked Bobby. 

Bobby Harron has been in the pictures since 1907, when 
he was fourteen years old. He started in with the old Bio- 
graph company in New York. 

“IT was voing to a parochial school,” he said, “and one 
day, I asked the Brother 





Magazine 


school but one sister. One brother, aged 14, has appeared 
in a picture with Louise Huff. 

“Oh, he’s a comer, all right!” said Bobby. 

Speaking of his trip to Europe, one of the first things 
he mentioned, referring to it with an air of tremendous 
pride, was that they went over with General Pershing and 
his staff, “taking the same high place in French history 
that is given to Lafayette in American history.” 

“Of course the fact that the general and his staff were to 

accompany us was sup- 





to let me know the next 
time he heard of a place 
for a boy. \ little later 
the Brother sent me 
iround to the Biograph 
studio. The man in 
charge named NMc- 
Cutcheon; his son, Wal- 
lie, is now a major in the 
English army. He asked 
the usual questions, and 
the upshot of it was that 
[ went to work in the cut- 
ting room at a salary of 
five dollars a week. After 
I had been working in the 
cutting room about two 
months, he took me out 
and gave me a small part 
in a picture. It was a 
comedy named ‘Dr. Skin- 


Was 


num.’ Anthony O’Sulli- 
van was in it, I remem- 
ber, the same _ Tony 


O'Sullivan who is now in 
charge of the ‘lot’ over 


at Mack Sennett’s. I 
remember thinking at the 
time that there was no 
future in that kind of 


work for a young fellow, 
and that as soon as I 
could I'd go and get an- 
other job. But I never 
did. I kept on when Mr. 
Griffith took charge: came 


with him to California, 
and have been with him 
ever since.” 

His first leading part 


was in a picture called 
“Bobby's Kodak.” 

“This picture gave me 
my first big joy in life, 
because it gave me the 








posed to be a deep and 
dark secret of state. It 
Was quite some secret. 
The first I knew of it 
was two days before we 
sailed. I was walking 
down a New York street, 
when a fellow I knew 
stopped me, took me 
aside, and looking around 
to be sure there was no 
one who could overhear 
him, whispered, ‘I'll tell 
you something if you’ll 
promise me not to tell 
any one.’ Of course, I 
promised, and he said in 
a still lower whisper, 
‘You’re going over with 
General Pershing and his 
staff.’ 

“A little later I met a 


man who had_ booked 
with us for passage. 
‘Heard the news?’ he 
asked. ‘No,’ I © said. 
‘What is it?’ ‘General 
Pershing is to sail with 


us, but for goodness’ 
sake don’t tell anybody.’ 
“After that, knowing 
that it would == make 


mother feel easier to know 
that every care would be 
taken of General Per- 
shing, I decided to tell 
her that he would be with 


us. I knew she wouldn't 
say anything about it, 


but nevertheless my con- 
science troubled me a lit- 
tle until, just as we were 
going aboard, with a lot 
of dock hands within easy 
hearing distance, some 








chance to be the kind of 
kid I had wanted to be in 
my dreams, but had never 
had the chance to be in 
real life. My oldest brother and 1 had always had it in 
us to be little devils, but we lacked the teamwork of the 
Katzenjammers. We always took it out in fighting to see 
which one was going to play the lead. For instance, I'd 
come to him and propose that 1 play hookey and fix up 
a nice little story for him to tell the Brother, but he'd say, 
‘Well, I don’t see why / can't play hookey and you tell 
the story to the Brother,’ and-so it would end by neither 
of us playing hookey. It was that way with every bit of 
mischief we tried to do—we great chums”—there 
was no pause but a hurrying on of speech—*he’s dead, 
now—killed two years ago in an automobile accident.” 
Bobby comes from a family of ten children and is the 
oldest of seven living: ind one brother, all in 


were 


five sisters 


Bobby has just left the Hollywood trenches to snatch a 
a plate of beans 


“* one yelled at the top of 
his voice to a friend at 
the foot of the gang- 
plank, ‘Hey, who do you 

think’s on board—General Pershing!’ 

“Yes, it was quite some secret!” 

For Bobby seasickness was not one of the horrors of 
war. “I didn’t get really seasick at all,” he said, “because 
every time I felt that there was any danger of it, I went 
to bed and staved there until I felt right again. I didn’t 
get up at all the first three days out——-not because I was 
really sick, but because the roll of the ship bothered me 
a little and I wasn’t taking any chances.” 

Speaking of taking chances, he had only been back in 
Los Angeles about a week when he went with a party on 
a little two-hour trip to Catalina Island; a trip that is 
nearly always disagreeable and choppy. Everyone on board 

(Continued on page 115) 


mug of coffee and 













































































Speaking of the Uplift Trend in Pictures — 


One hears so much nowadays of the sincere efforts of some 


angen to make pictures of an elevating character, even in the comedy field. 
We always believed the thing could be carried a bit too far, you know —then Pathe-Rolin sent this in. 
Well rather. 


Did we change our minds ? 
This is a trick picture, with Toto, the Hippodrome clown. 


Pete Props is manipulating the ropes, and —- what? Oh. ~ she’s 
Miss Clarine Seymour, Toto’s leading lady. No, of course Toto won’t hurt her when he falls, because he’s not going to fall. That’s 
right -- the top of the ladder isn’t what it used to be. 
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weet Home, with Gerald 


It is but a step from the 
formality of the hall to 
the grand salon, warm 
with green and rose bro 
cades and splendid Chi 
nese rugs; and the funny 
Chinese dogs on either side 
of the fire-place are not a 
bit afraid of the big tiger 
who is stalking them from 
the green and gold piano 


In one corner of the 
boudoir is the com- 
panion piece to the 
slipper cabinet on the 
opposite page. It con- 
tains fans and such 
other feminine frip- 
peries as would delight 
the heart of anyone 
with a taste for the ex- 
quisite. It is sur 
mounted with a collec- 
tion of photographs of 
intimate friends. 











O. 1 West Seventieth Street, New York City, is the per- 

manent home of Mrs. Lou-Tellegen, better known to the 
general world as Geraldine Farrar, better known to the cinema 
world as Carmen and Joan the Woman, and best known to her 
intimates as Jerry. There are two things that this home is 
notable for—comfort and simplicity. However exotic Miss 
Farrar may be in her art, she loathes over-decoration at home. 
The outer rooms—those which the visitor sees—are impressive 
and formal. But there are flowers, flowers everywhere, lending 
just the right note to the scheme, and adding an hospitable air. 
For Farrar loves flowers; and _ her 
friends know this, and keep her sur- 
rounded with the loveliest blossoms. 
Then, in her boudoir, is the informal 
note; the restful, quiet atmosphere 
that aids Jerry’s imagination, that 
soothes even while it stimulates her 
for her appearances on the stage of the 
Metropolitan. These intimate views 
will give her public a new vision of 
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Farrar—not Farrar the singer, nor Far- 
rar the actress—but Jerry, the woman. 
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One of Geraldine’s greatest treas- 
ures is the slipper cabinet in her 
boudoir. It is a silent history 
of her wonderful career. 


UGE SINS 








“T am in her boudoir 

fair.”’ It is done in 

French gray and the 

hangings are old blue 
and pale rose. 
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The bedroom IS as it should 
be—simple and restful. Can Cf 
you imagine anyone not sleep- 
ing well on that creation of 
ivory enamel draped in satin, 


old blue, and rose 
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On the rare occasions when Miss 
Farrar dines at home she does so 
in a room all black and gold; and 
she sits in a sandalwood chair and 
is served at a sandalwood table. 
The Chinese cabinet and the 
bright yellow rug with dark, im- 
pressionistic figures witness her 
love for the mysteries of the East. 
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EEN LET IS Dec 


Above: This is not a mere couch. 
It is a “‘day bed.’’ Here Miss 
Farrar rests for almost the entire 
day before her operatic appear- 
ances, reading and relaxing. 


The entrance-hall with its tile 

flooring and black and white bear- 

skin rugs is dignified and impres- 

sive. If Miss Farrar e’er dreamt 

she “ dwelt in marble halls "’, she 

ne'er dreamt she dwelt in one 
more lovely than this. 
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THEDA’S BOSS ’ROUND THE LOT 


J. Gordon Edwards, successor to Herbert Brenon. Director- 
in-chief to Miss Theda Bara, vamp-in-chief to the William 
Fox film forces. Maker of the Fox undressed version of 
“Cleopatra.” Miss Theda Bara’s boss round the lot in “Du 
Barry’, and other Foxy chronicles of crime. Perfectly cool 
and dispassionate while directing ‘“ Cleopatra”—which was 
why he directed “Cleopatra”. Rides a horse on location. 
Herewith pictured in his official capacity -twice. Above, with 
the lissome lady going over a new ’script-- Miss Bara is calm 
because she knows what’s coming, she’s done it so often; 
J. Gordon, because he’s told her how to do it so often. And, 
at lower left, we have—reading from left to right: J. Gordon 
Edwards’ cranker, J. W. Boyle; J. Gordon Edwards. Cleo- 


patra 1S just beyond your range, to the right. 








That Imp 


Constance 


Talmadge the Second, comedienne delicieuse, and a young person of some importance 


By Katharine Hilliker 


HE job of smile vendor is not always a smiling 
proposition. Being a comedienne has clouds that 
do not appear on the screen and the sunshine is 
largely manutactured. 

This I learned from Constance Talmadge, comedienne 
delicieuse, whose sole claim to fame ten months ago lay 
in the fact that she was Norma's sister, and had been 
chosen by David Wark Griffith to play “the mountain girl” 
in his great spectacle, “Intolerance.” Today she is a star 
in her own right with electric signs on Broadway big 
enough to come under the Fuel Administration’s curb. 
With her rare gift for comedy interpolations, her charming 
mannerisms and bubbling youth, she is become a young 




































D. W. Griffith chose Con- 
stance Talmadge for The 
Mountain Girl in “Intol- 
erance’’; and she bounded 
right into fame. 


person of importance, and her popularity is largely due 
to the magnetic friendliness of her smile and the sheer 
gayety of her presence. 

[ went to call on her the other day and landed in the 
middle of a seismic upheaval preparatory to her departure 
for the West. Wardrobe trunks, hat boxes, portfolios and 
suitcases occupied the range of vision and most of the 
furniture. Miss Talmadge dispossessed a couple of the 
Loxes and gave me their chair, then retired to a fat moth- 
erly couch in the corner and curled up like a tired child. 
She grinned at me over a sofa pillow tucked under her chin. 

“Shoot!” she said laconically. 

| dragged: my chair closer. 

“You talk,” said I, “like a director and not iike a sweet, 
young—"’ 

She sat bolt upright with considerable energy. 

“Don't call me a ‘sweet young thing’!” she cried. “I 
feel as old as Methuselah’s mother, and as for sweetness!’ 
She subsided in despair. ‘Nothing that’s been rained on as 
steadily as I’ve been for the past six weeks could retain 
any flavor.” She shook a tousled mane at me. “Look at 
my hair! They turned the hose on me again today.” 

My outraged indignation matched hers, and the impish 
Talmadge smile flashed out at me. She hugged the pillow 
and leaned nearer. “I don’t mind telling you,” she con- 
fided, “that I am going to poison the next person who 
wishes a reel full of rain scenes on me. For the last six 
weeks I’ve wallowed through miles of mud and ruined 
every dress I possess. When it was impossible to find 
enough rain outside, we retired to the studio and turned 
on the faucets.”” She made a gaminesque face at me. “It’s 
made a woolly anarchist of me! I'll never take another 
bath as long as I live!” 

Thereupon she delivered her soul of accumulated 
grievances and told me some of the watery woes and 
tribulations that had all but washed the smile off. 

The production of **The Honeymoon,” one of Miss 
Talmadge’s recent releases, called for Niagara settings 
and the company left New York in a blaze of glorious 
Indian summer weather, confident that very little time 
would be needed for the trip. The night of their 

arrival at the Falls, however, a cold driving rain set in, 

Norma, tragedienne; Constance, comedienne — no longer 

“Norma’s little sister.” They’re stars of equal magnitude now. 
Witzel 
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Norma does this to 
: ey perfection; but Con- 
1 stance should smile. 
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and the next thirty-six hours were spent huddled over the 
hotel radiators. When they did get out, they were dogged 
by a series of annoying mishaps. Their photographer was 
arrested for innocently photographing government terri- 
tory; Director Giblyn, his assistant and Miss 
Talmadge very nearly lost their lives in an 
exploring trip through the foundations of the 
old Cadillac House which harbored, unknown 
to them, a great power plant subterraneously 
connected with the Falls; and Miss Talmadge in 
a thrilling scene with her leading man, Earle Foxe, 
in which she struggles to prevent him from seeking 
a suicide’s grave in the surging waters of Niagara, 
lost her balance and but for his quick action in snatch- 
ing her back, would have gone into the mae!strom 
herself. The weather, too, continued to misbehave, with 
two drizzles to every stingy gleam of sunlight, and Miss 
Talmadge became convinced that she had been marked for 
climatic atrocities. 

“Playing a comedy part made it doubly hard,” she ex- 
plained to me seriously. “If I'd been the vampire I could 
have foamed at the mouth and bitten the bark off the trees. 
As it was, I couldn’t fly into anything worse than a kitten- 
ish temper, and at that, had to mind my p’s and q’s.” She 
shifted to a more comfortable position and eyed me pa- 
thetically. ‘“You’ve no idea,” she said, “how hard it is to 
be sweet when your disposition’s gone sour.” 

I began to see that there might be serious moments to 
the making of comedy and said as much. Miss Talmadge 
proceeded to my further enlightenment. 


An artificial rain-storm for the purpose of mussing up Constance in a scene 


from “The Studio Girl.” 


Sometimes the stars really earn their money. 
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That Imp Constance 





So convinced had she become of the weather man’s antipathy, that 
she hailed with joy the fact that her next script, “The Studio Girl,” 
called for scene after scene of pouring rain. “At any rate,” she 
declared, ‘“‘we’ll be able to work.” 

But thereupon, with the perversity known only to inanimate 
things, the days bloomed their loveliest. One sunshiny stretch of 
perfection followed another with maddening regularity and_ the 
weather turned crisply cold. The company made interiors while the 
sun shone, and prayed for rain with the fervor of an Indian medicine 
man. Finally it was determined to stage most of the wet scenes in 
the studio, “and from then on,” said Miss Talmadge, “life was one 
prolonged shower bath.” 

A welcome break came one misty morning with a fine fall of rain. 
{n automobile was commandeered and the players raced across to 
New Jersey. But the needed road scenes were hardly embarked 
upon when Miss Talmadge and the chauffeur were arrested by a 
busy small-town constable and hauled off to court to explain why 
her car was sporting a 1915 license in 1917. By the time it was 
made clear to the judge that the picture being filmed called for a 
1915 car, the half-hearted rain had fallen down on the job and Old 
Sol was at it again. 

A number of bits had to be taken along the bleak Gloucester 
coast, and one of the star’s most trying experiences was staged at a 
small railroad station somewhere in the Bronx when, clad in the 
lightest of summer attire, she had had three streams of water turned 
on her with the thermometer registering 20 degrees. 

‘But the worst thing of all happened in the studio,” she ex- 
claimed. “I was supposed to be hidden in the tonneau of an auto- 
mobile during a terrible storm. I don’t know how many geysers they 
directed at me that day, but I was drenched to the skin. Then came 
the retake. I settled back to a crouching position on the floor of 
the machine just as the camera started clicking, and realized that I 
was sitting in about two feet of icy water 

Continued on page 119) 































Putting over a 
freak lighting ef- 
fect for a_ bust 
close-up. It is easy 
to see by the atti 
tude of the director 
ind camera- man 
that this is a deli- 
cate piece of work. 
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“California,” says 
Constance; *‘where 
the sun shines all 
the time.” And 
California, where 
swim-suits are nev- 
er out of season. 











The German Curse 









































The famous Bochkare- 
va, organizer of the Bat- 
talion of Death, the wo- 
men’s regiment which 
actually went into battle, 
and defeated the 
Germans in a ma- 
jor engagement. 
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HE world believes that Russia sold 
out her allies knowingly, but my 
camera will show that it was the 
German propaganda of lies that under- 
mined this great country.” 

“When the Russians forget politics and 
German propaganda they are more than a 
match for the Germans.” 

These are two of the titles for “The Ger- 
man Curse in Russia,’’ Donald C. Thomp- 
son’s war film which is released by Pathe. 
The outstanding feature of this picture is 
that it shows what happened in Russia and 
why it happened. It is not fiction, but fact. 
Mr. Thompson, who has been on every 
fighting front, taking pictures of every Al- 
lied army and also of the Turks, is a born 
“camera correspondent.” Originally a “still” 
photographer on various Western newspa- 
pers, Thompson realized the importance of 
the motion picture camera in gathering 
news, and applied for a commission with 
the first Canadian Division. Accepted, he 
went to France with the Canadians; and 
since then has done much in preparing a 
remarkab'e visual history of the Great 
War. The spirit of Russia is eloquent in 
these actual scenes caught by Thompson; 
he emphasizes the fact that German propa- 
ganda is wholly responsible for the pitiable 
Russia of today; that German lies might do 
to America what they did to Russia if 
(America would give them half a chance. 
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Members of the Battalion of Death 
drilling under a regular army officer. 


This man is an officer in one of the many 

battalions, every man of which is loyal to 

the best interests of Russia and has sworn 

to fight till the very end—*“Victory for the 
Allies or death!” 





in Chaotic Russia 








Crowds throng the park in front of the 

Admiralty shouting phrases they hardly 

understand and carrying banners that 
spread sedition and revolt. 














Russian soldiers caught in a barbed-wire fence. Mr. Thompson’s camera A close-up of an orderly in the women’s battalion. He . 
records every move of the Russians and every effect of the German pro- at left: a typical Moyjik or peasant. Right: A fine type o 
paganda of lies that has meant Russia’s fall. Russian woman of the upper class. 





























Above: Alice Hollister 
pictoriallyinactive at present 
says she was the Screen’s 
First Vampire. That’s 
nothing: we'd like to know 


who'll be the last. 


Upper right: Helen Gard- 
ner was once hited by every 
wife and mother in the 
Middle West. She was 
“A Sister to Carmen” and 
a whole lot of other awful 
things. She’s not Vamping 
or anything now. 


In oval: Marguerite Snow, 
the Movies’ First Russ an 
Ceunt*ss. Since “The M I- 
lion Dollar Mystery,” we 
have hid eight thousand 


nine hundred and fifty six. 























Where are the Vamps 
of Yesteryear? 























WO or three years ago. 
Vamps were Vamps. 
When you saw one, it 
was the proper thing to gasp, 
“Tsn’t she awful?” and say, 
“My dear, I simply cannot 
understand how that woman 
ever—” and then you would 
stay to see it through another 
time. They were real Vamps 
then—you hated them; or you 
loved ’em. Now, it’s different. 
You just can’t hate the poor 
creatures. Everywhere you go, 
a Vamp is thrust upon you 
mostly near-Russian Vamps. 
And we are beginning to feel that 
maybe Vampires always were im- 
posed upon, anyway. Yesterday, the 
entrance on the screen of a luxuriantly- 
appointed Vampire was the occasion of 
much awed comment; now, it causes not” 
even a flutter. Of all these ladies pictured 
here, not one is a-Vamping today. 
































Lilie Leslie, artistic exponent of the gentle 
art above pictured, was Lubin’s chiefest 
Vamp. Her mouth was wicked, her gowns 
bizarre; she wore a cruel black patch just 
below her left eve. It was terrible. 
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Cleo Ridgely making Blanche Sweet cry. Miss Ridgely-—not playing now-— cherished 
a babyhood ambition to become a famous Vampire; so she named herself Cleo. 








Scarpia turned on her in a fury. “I will show you. 


Your Mario shall pay the price. 
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Arrest him, men 


LA TOSCA 


The immortal romance of Floria Tosca, songbird of Naples 


By Felix Baird 


LORIA TOSCA! 

The paean rose from thousands of 
throats. Hats were thrown in the air, 
people wept or embraced each other in 
ecstacy, flowers and gold coins and jewels 
were thrown with reckless prodigality at 
the feet of the young singer who stood on 
the stage of the great Roman theatre, arms 
outstretched, trembling with joy at the 
ovation given her. 

A little Roman peasant girl, educated by kind hearted 
priests who had trained her exquisite voice for the pleasure 
it gave them to hear its musical rendering of their Latin 
hymns, was Floria Tosca. But Floria Tosca no longer— 
La Tosca, after this, her opening night, when all Rome 
paid tribute to her marvelous singing. La Tosca the singer, 
the idol of the populace, the pet of the court of Naples. 
The good fathers had lost their songbird. La Tosca 
belonged to the world. 

The month was June, the year 1800, immediately after 
the final overthrow of the Jacobins, as the followers of 
Robespierre were called. The troops and police were 


La Tosca! La Tosca!” 



















occupying Rome after the fall of the Parthenopean 
Republic, as the French called the Kingdom of Naples 
during the five months they had ruled it. It was a bloody 
and corrupt time—and also a time of almost incredible gal- 
lantries. Cannibals with powdered hair, barbarians in silk 
stockings—these were the products of the decade. 

La Tosca was both pious and patriotic, and stood in high 
favor with the Court. Her early training by the priests 
had made her devout. But the religious customs of the 
time were illogical, to say the least, as compared with 
ours of the twentieth century. One speared his enemy at 
noon and prayed at sunset. A fair devotee offered flowers 
to the Madonna to gain indulgence for amatory pecca- 
dilloes, or perhaps scolded her lover for his lack of piety, 
as did La Tosca, while she twirled his moustache in the 
very shadow of the altar. 

For it was in the church of St. Andrea that La Tosca 
met the young painter, Mario Cavaradossi. Although 
Mario was only half Italian, his mother being French, and 
was regarded with considerable suspicion by the political 
authorities because of a suspected sympathy with Jacob- 
inism, so great was his skill as an artist, that he was em- 
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ployed to decorate the church. It was here that La Tosca 
would come to visit him, here that they would repeat their 
love vows, in the still coolness of the cloistered aisles with 
the Italian sunshine filtering through stained glass win- 
dows, spraying them with its soft mosaic of rainbow colors. 

One afternoon, as Mario was engaged in working on a 
fresco, a man suddenly appeared from one of the chapels 
and in a trembling voice called on Mario to succor him 
It appeared that he was Cesare Angelotti, a_ political 
refugee who bad been condemned to death, and who had 
escaped from the Castle St. Angelo where he had been con- 
fined. Knowing Mario’s sympathies, 
Cesare had dared to appeal to him for 
aid. In the chapel was a full suit of 
women’s clothes, even to a fan, which 
Cesare’s sister, the Marquise Atta- 
vanti, had hidden there for her broth- 
er’s use. The problem was to find a 
place of shelter when he should have 
left the church. 

The young artist, strongly in 
sympathy with the refugee’s cause, 
gladly offered to hide him in his villa 
in the environs of Rome, until pursuit had been aban- 
doned. They were planning the details of Cesare’s escape 


scenario of 
torien Sardou. 
Floria Tosca 


Baron Scarpia 


Spoletti 


when there came a tapping at the church door. “It is I, 
Floria,” came a voice. “Let me in, my Mario.” 
“You must hide in the chapel again,” said Mario 


hastily to Cesare. ‘Put on the women’s clothes and this 
evening you can mingle with the worshipers and leave the 
church unnoticed. Then I will meet you at my villa.” 

The knocking by this time had grown impatient. Mario 
hastened to unlock the door and La Tosca burst in. “Who 
are you hiding that I must wait?” she cried. 


La Tosca 


|, jgpnd ng by permission, from the 

Charles E. 
adapted from the original play of Vic- 
Produced by Paramount. 
with the following cast: 


Mario Cavaradossi.. 
Cesare Angelotti.... 
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“I want Angelotti, the fugitive,” thundered 

Scarpia. “‘Where have you hidden him?” 

Turning to La Tosca, “Woman, I bid you 
speak.” 





“The church is empty, carissima mia,” protested Mario. 
‘Do you not see that | am alone? I but stooped to pick 
up a brush that had fallen.” 

Seeing that he spoke the truth, the spoiled cantatrice 
was appeased. “It is because I love you so,” she coaxed, 
putting up her fresh lips to be kissed. “1 cannot endure 
that you should even delay in opening a door for me.” 

“Ah!” Her gaze had fallen.on the image of the Mag- 
dalen which Mario was painting on the wall. Instantly she 
turned from a melting sweetheart to a vixen. “You have 
given the painting blue eyes—when mine are black? And 
yellow hair! .And—Ah yes; you have 
painted a Magdalene with the face of 
the Marquise Attavanti! You, the 
lover of La Tosca! Ingrate!’”’ She 
stamped her feet with rage and burst 
into a passion of tears. 


Whittaker. 


a oe we “But consider, my adored one,” 

ee ¢ . “rede#ric . n ~ 

ae Eee pleaded Mario. ‘The Magdalene was 
Jules Raucourr Dlonde, and fair. Would you have 


me upset all traditions? It would be 
that I committed sacrilege—to make 
a Magdalene who was _ not fair. 
Would you have me driven from Rome and my fame as a 
painter destroyed forever, my angel?” 

“But you have given her the face of the Marquise Atta- 
vanti,” sobbed La Tosca. 

“T swear by all the saints that the Marquise is a stranger 
to me,” declared Mario fervently. “If there is likeness, 
it is an accident. Say that you believe me, my heart 
of a rose.” 

And so with kisses and love words, the breach was 
healed, and confidence restored. “I will not be with you 
this evening, my own,” said Mario, as he bade her goodbye. 


....Henry Hebert 
Forestelle 











“T have letters of importance to write, so I will remain at 
my villa. So, until tomorrow, my sweet.” 

He took up his interrupted work, when again there came 
a knocking, a thunderous fusilade this time. ‘Open, in the 
name of the King,” came the command. “Open, Mario. 
It is I, Scarpia.” 

The Chief of Police! Mario cast a startled glance in 
the direction Cesare had gone, but not daring to disobey 
the summons, threw open the church doors. 

“Cesare Angelotti has escaped from the Castle,” boomed 
the heavy voice of Scarpia. “It is likely that he has taken 
refuge in the Angelotti chapel. Have you seen him?” 

“1?” Mario lied bravely, although his lips were pale. 
“I have seen no one except la belle Tosca, whom you may 
have met as you were coming, for she has but gone.” 

‘Search the place,” was the order, and there was the 
tramp of heavy feet along the aisles, while Mario listened 
in dread, expecting every minute to hear the uproar which 
would tell of the discovery of the fugitive. 

But the dreaded summons did not come. Chapel after 
chapel was searched without result, and the disappointed 
oificers came back into the main body of the church, empty 
handed. It must be that Cesare had escaped by some side 
door while La Tosca had been raging. Mario crossed him- 
self and breathed a prayer of gratitude. 

The disgruntled Scarpia, going back to take a last look 
at the Attavanti chapel, stumbled over something that he 
had failed to see before. It was the fan, which Cesare in 
his haste had forgotten. The Chief of Police pounced upon 
it and his features relaxed in a grim smile. He turned to 
his first lieutenant, with a leer. “It would be wise to show 
this pretty bauble to the fair Tosca—and tell her where 
it was found. I warrant I can make of it a key to unlock 
the lips of that smug-faced Jacobite, who paints 
Madonnas on the church’s walls. For he 
knows more than he has told.” 

That night a great fete was to be 
given at the Farnese Palace, to 
celebrate the victory of General 


One of her little hands lay like a 
white flower on the damask of 
the table cover. Scarpia held 
the other, tightly in his own. 
Floria shuddered, but 


she did not move. 
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Melas over Napoleon. There La Tosca was to sing and 
there the wily Scarpia went with Lis trophy of the fan. 
During a lull in the festivities, he approached her with, 
“See what a pretty bauble I discovered in a chapel of St. 
Andrea this afternoon.” Carelessly he pulled it from his 
pocket. ‘Some fair worshiper, no doubt, is bemoaning its 
loss. I would I knew to whom to return it.” 

“In St. Andrea’s!” La Tosca snatched the fan. 
it bears the Attavanti crest.” 

“It does, indeed.” Scarpia pretended to examine the 
fan closely for the first time. “Its return, then, will be a 
small matter.” 

Then the hideous green-eyed 
wrapped La Tosca in its ugly folds. 
stammered. ‘I—I will return it.” 

The Marquise Attavanti! And Mario had painted her 
very image in the features of the Magdalene. And he had 
denied that he knew her! She must have been hidden in 
the church at the very time of La Tosca’s visit. The singer 
put her hand to her throat; she felt that she was choking. 
And what was it Mario had said, that he would spend the 
night in his villa. Ah that was why 

“Where are you going?” asked Scarpia. 

“My cloak,” muttered the diva. “I am ill; 
sing. I must leave here immediately.” 

Scarpia knew that she would go straight to Mario, and 
smiled to himself in exultation. But not like this—it 
would arouse too much comment. 

“Not sing, on the eve of victory! Where is your pa- 
triotism? Would you affront your King so sorely? Wait, 
and I will get you a restorative.” 

There was truth in his words. Though on the rack with 
jealous torture, La Tosca considered. “I will wait,” she 
said _ heavily. 
“It can make 


“Why, 


monster of jealousy 
“Give it to me,” she 


I cannot 
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no great difference,’ —to herself. 
But that night she did not chant her bird notes amid 
wild huzzas of rejoicing, to celebrate the victory of General 


“An hour or so later—” 


Melas. On the contrary, before the time came for her to 
sing, a dispatch arrived which changed the holiday mood 
of the people to one of gloom. For the message said that 
the French, by a skillful move, had turned the tables on 
their enemies, and that the battle of Marengo had been 
won by Napoleon. 

The fete broke up in wild disorder. Then 
snatched her cloak and ran from the palace. 
Scarpia and his men following her, silently 
She would lead them to Mario, and 
undoubtedly to the hiding place 
of the fugitive. Silently they sur 
rounded the villa of Mario, whil 
La Tosca, wild with jealousy. 
burst into the room where Mario 


La 


Tosca 


was conversing with Cesare. 

Both men sprang up in 

alarm. 

“Is something 

wrong, my angel? 

Have you come to i ae” 
. 9s . a 

warn us? cried P; te 


Mario in affright. 


“Where is the 
woman?” __ panted 
La Tosca. “Where 


have you hidden 
her?” 

“Woman?” re- 
peated Mario, in 
amazement. 


“The Marquise At- 
tavanti!” stamping her 
little feet. “See, I 
have proof of your 
treachery,” thrusting 
forth the fan. “You 
thought to deceive me! 
You lied to me, yester- 
day, when I would 
have you give the 
Magdalene black eves 
instead of blue. You 
have betrayed me, your 
Floria.” 

“Peace!”’ said Mario, 
checking the torrent of 
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There was a loud knocking at the door, and the gruff 
command: “Open, in the name of the King!” 

“Quick, the secret recess!’’ cried Mario. 

Together they hurried Cesare through a passage to a 
secret hiding place in the wall of the villa, while all the 
time the insistent knocking grew louder. Then Mario 
unlocked the door and police and soldiers poured into the 
room. 

“Il want Angelotti, the fugitive,” 
‘where have you hidden him?” 
There is no fugitive—" began Mario. 

“Silence, you Jacobite scum,” roared 


thundered Scarpia, 


Scarpia. Turning to La_ Tosca, 
“Woman, I bid you 
speak. Where have you 
hidden him?” 

“Il have seen but 
Mario,” lied La Tosca, 
trembling. 


Scarpia made a ges- 


ture of disdain. “Your 
lies are puny—a_ babe 
would not be fooled 


by them. Besides, we 
have traced the pris- 
oner here. So speak 
up, both of you, while 
there is time.” 


Mario folded his 
arms defiantly. “I 
know nothing, have 


seen nothing, and can 
tell nothing,” he 
said. 
“So.” 
beckoned 
his men. 
forth the 
garland for his 
head; he should 
be crowned with 
it for his 
fidelity.” 

With a cry of 
terror, La Tosca 
watched them 
bind a steel cir- 

clet to her lover’s head, a 
hideous instrument of tor- 
ture operated by a key, with 


Scarpia 
to one of 
“Bring 
pretty 


words. “You talk like projecting points, which 
a mad woman. How pressed into his temples. 
came you with this Then they took him behind 
fan?” ; ; “Where is the woman?” panted La Tosca; “See, I have proof of a screen. 

“It was found in a your treachery,” thrusting forth the fan. ‘Oh, that I, Floria Tosca, “Be brave, my heart,” 
chapel of St. Andrea’s should have been so easily duped.” cried Mario, from behind 
[ saw it—by accident the screen. “You cannot 


and I recognized the crest.” She clenched her little fists. 
“Oh that I, Floria Tosca, La Tosca! should have been so 
easily duped!” 

‘You rave, child,’ said Mario. the fan does 
belong to the Marquise, but it was left in the chapel by 
her brother, who sits before you. It was part of the dis- 
guise in which he escaped from that bloodhound, Scarpia. 
His sister left it for him there. You have accused me 
unjustly.” 

‘His sister,” repeated La Tosca. 
on her knees before Mario. 


~ wee, 


Suddenly she dropped 
“Oh, forgive me, forgive me! 
{ see it all now. I have been made a tool of by that fiend 
Scarpia. It was he who gave me the fan. Oh, hide, hide,” 
to Cesare, as the full import of the circumstance dawned 
upon her. “For Scarpia has without doubt followed me 
here. Oh, my God!” 


tell what you do not know, and you know nothing.” 

“Madonna, have mercy,” whispered La Tosca, grey with 
terror. 

“Where is Angelotti hidden?” 
Scarpia. 

“I do not know,” was Mario’s steady answer. 

“Another turn of the screw there. 
is the fugitive?” 

“IT do—not know.” The words came faintly. 

“Oh, Mario, Mario, I cannot bear it,” wailed La Tosca. 

“You—do not—know,” came in warning from behind 


came the gruff voice of 


Now again, where 


the screen. 
“Another turn of the screw then.” 
“Where is Angelotti hidden?” 
The diva stuffed her fingers into her ears. 
(Continued on page 118) 


This was Scarpia 


And then 








Call Mr. Ponce de Leon 


Here’s a tip on the location of that 





Fountain of Youth he sought so long 
Richard Barthelmess, ‘ if wins C SOUSIE 30 (One 


character man at six 
tecn; and a juvenile ac 


twenty-two. By Herbert Howe 


cannot be imparted by patent pills or waters from a sovs 
juventatis. It is an art subject only to a master hand 
At sixteen years of age Dick Barthelmess was a “veteran” 
character actor playing a summer engagement with a stock 
company in Hamilton, Canada. Today, at twenty-two, he 
is one of the most promising juveniles of the screen, with 
a record as leading man for Winifred Allen in “lor Valour.’ 
with Madge Kennedy in “Nearly Married” and as Tommy 
Gray in the Bab series. His name is already enrolled on 
the lists of prospective stars, because a good-looking 
iellow with personality and talent to play many parts, 
—from the school boy with shining morning face to 
the sixth age in lean and‘slippered pantaloon,—is not 
merely a player, but a star, whether or not he has been 
officially christened such by the godfathers of the 
industry. 
Barthelmess is the son of Caroline Harris, an actress 
distinguished for her work in support of numerous stage 
stars, particularly in the Shakesperian drama. Before he 
was twelve years old, young Barthelmess had memorized 
the names of all Shakesperian characters, and had viewed 
‘King Lear” from the stage wings no less than eleven times. 
It was during a school vacation, while his mother was play- 
ing in Montreal, that Dick conceived the idea of doing his 
bit for the theatre. He secured an engagement in the Ham- 
ilton stock company and proceeded to play parts ranging 


‘Tommy Gray” 
(Dick Barthelmess) 
smokes his first cigar, 
and “Bab” (Mar- 
guerite Clark) thinks 
he has been poi- 
soned. 


IX years ago he was a 
bent, gray-haired old 
man; today he is a 
handsome athletic youth! 
This is not a line from Dr. 
Quack’s before-and-after- 
taking ad; it is a fact that 
pertains to Dick Barthel- 
mess, leading man _ for 
Marguerite Clark in 
“The Valentine Girl” 
and the Bab series. 

For the secret of this 
rejuvenation Ponce de 
Leon would have awarded 
Dick a castle in Spain, casks 
of Madeira and flotillas of 
rubles, and there are de 
Leons,—male and female,— 
living today who would pay 
quite as well for the power. 
Unfortunately the formula 
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Studying a sce- 
nario with his 
mother, Caroline 
Harris, an actress 
of both stag and 


screen 


credit. 


means. 





from Tom Brown to Uncle Tom. When his 
mother paid a visit to the theatre for the 
purpose of seeing her son “perform,” she 
discovered him shuffling about in the guise 
of an old farmer, with spectacles on nose 
and bandanna at side. 
The manager, who sat in 
the seat next, turned to 
her with the remark: 

“You have an actor on 
your hands, Miss Harris.” 

“I’m afraid so,” replied Dick’s mother in 
rather lugubrious tones. 

Soon afterward, the young exponent of 
senility was packed off to Manor school at | 
Stamford, Conn., where he displayed an 
unusual aptitude for writing. Encouraged 
by this glint of new genius, his mother sent 
him to Trinity college, believing that there 
he would develop into a staid author or | | - 
pedagogue. But the drama club soon dis- 
covered his inherent dramatic ability and — 
requisitioned him to direct their plays. 
Then it was he became a star—both of 
stage and football field. In the summer of 
1915, at the close of his Junior year, he de- 
cided to take a jaunt into a picture stu- 
dio for the purpose of picking up the 
princely stipend of an extra. That 
move was the Waterloo for his 
college career. He never re- 
turned to the class room. be- 
cause he found directors 
more encouraging than pro- 
fessors, and the rewards for 
labor something more than 
mere uni- 
versity 
credits. 

His first 
important 
part was 
Arno, the 
youn gest 
son in 


Six years ago Mr 
Barthelmess was a 
bent, gray-haired 


old man 











“War Brides.” 





He obtained this opportunity through the 
intercession of Nazimova, who before making her debut on 
the English speaking stage had studied the language with 
his mother. At the compietion of this play, Herbert Brenon 
cast Dick for a role in ““The Eternal Sin.” 
on he has been a free lancer, with numerous victories to his 
He has served on the fields of Pathe, Metro, Para- 
mount, Goldwyn and Triangle, his most recent conquests 
being under the Paramount banner. 
fair ladies whose cause he has championed on the 
silver ground are Nazimova, Petrova, Theda Bara, 
Gladys 
Allen, Madge Kennedy. 

Barthelmess is not exclusively an actor by any 
He is continuing his study of literature, 
languages and natural sciences. 
tered in his desk are several manuscripts of plays and 
stories, which will one day have fruition on screen or 
through magazine. 
cularizing the country were not their author’s time 
given so much to sociability and athletic sports. 
healthy spirits demand recreations, such as _ horse- 
back riding, golf, tennis and motoring, and his 
natural good fellowship, developed in the fra- 


From that time 


Among the 


Hulette, Marguerite Clark, Winifred 


Modestly seques- 


Perhaps they might now be cir- 


His 


ternity house atmosphere of Trinity, draws 
to him friends from various professions. 

So has come about the evolution of a 
character man at sixteen to a likeable 
many-sided fellow of twenty-two who 
eagerly lives the experiences of today and 
anticipates just as eagerly those of the 
future. His greatest ambition is to be a 
star,—not of acting but of living. 

It is safe to assume that Dick Barthel- 
mess will never.again play bent, gray- 
haired old men. Not even when at some 
far-distant date he arrives at the age when 
he might play them without the aid of 
make-up. He is in the hero game to stay; 
at least it looks like it from the following 
that he is accumulating as fast as his pic- 
tures are released. He is not yet a star, 
in so far as stardom 
means having one’s name 
done up in electrics ten 
feet high; but he’s on his 
way. 


Richard Barthel- 
mess is continu- 
ing his study of 
literature, lan- 
guages and na- 
tural sciences. 











THE RISE OF ELSIE FERGUSON 






From Chorus-girl to Star of Stage and Screen; but first Elste rose, and rose 


By Harriette Underhill 


= LEASE do not ask me if | 
like motion pictures and oh, 
please do not say, ‘How did 
you come to go on the stage?’ 
How banal for me to reply that | 
adore motion pictures and I went on 
the stage because | wished to.” 

And Elsie Ferguson started looking 
bored. 

Now if there is any one in the world who can look bored 
when she has a mind to, it is Elsie Ferguson, and that is 
not the worst of it either. The fact is that when she looks 
bored, she IS bored, and so when she turned those inscruti- 
ble eyes on us we trembled lest the interview be closed 
before it was fairly begun. And then something happened 
and Miss Ferguson forgot all about being bored. She 
began to shiver, and small wonder, for the temperature of 
the studio was away below the freezing point and Director 
Kaufman and all of his aides wore heavy overcoats. One 
cannot be haughty when one’s teeth are chattering and so 
presently after Miss Ferguson had been wrapped in furs 
she began to warm up and she talked. 

We never had intended to ask her those questions any- 
way, because we knew all about it. The rise of Elsie Fer- 
yuson was interesting enough to have occupied our atten- 
tion for some time and we knew how, when and where she 
went on the stage. It 








Elsie had a girl friend who also had histrionic ambitions, 
only this girl had a letter of introduction to a manager and 
only wanted Elsie to go along with her to give her courage 
Now it so happened that this manager was a man of per- 
spicacity, and when he saw Miss Ferguson, who was tall, 
slender, blonde and fourteen, he asked her if she too did 
not want to go on the stage. She eagerly assented, and 
after that, when her mother believed that she was safe in 
school, she was in reality dancing and singing like mad, 
trying to compete with fifty other girls who also were 
rehearsing for the chorus of “The Belle of New York.” 

It was not until the night before the show opened that 
the news leaked out, and then Elsie’; mamma was torn 
with conflicting emotions. She was grieved at her little 
daughter’s duplicity and delighted with her pluck, so into 
“The Belle of New York” chorus went Elsie, and she not 
only played in New York but she also went on tour. 

Miss Ferguson has since confessed that it made her 
quite unhappy to be in the “merry, merry,” for she was 
not what the other girls called “a good fellow” and she was 
pretty much alone. 


“T know I was not a good chorus girl,” said Miss Fer- 


guson, laughingly, “or at least [ was a good chorus girl, for 
I took myself and my life very seriously.” 

“The great moment in my life was when I was given my 
first speaking part. it 


I think the line was: ‘It is coo'er in 





was like this—once upon 
a time there was a little 
girl who was ever so 
silent but who thought a 
great deal. This little 
girl was not very pretty 
and so by that token her 
parents should have 
known that she was des- 


tined to be a great 
beauty. They — should 


have seen that that long. 
fine, yellow hair would 
look like a halo when lit- 
tle Elsie wore it up on 
top of her head instead 
of hanging down her 
back; that the blue eyes 
with their peculiar s!ant 
had an appealing wist- 
fulness which contra- 
dicted the rather scornful 
mouth and the piquant 
nose. But parents oft- 
times become inured to 
the fascinations of their 
offspring and so it was 
with Elsie’s mamma. 

She laughed at her shy 
little daughter’s timidly 
expressed plans for her 
future and sent her off 
to school, confident in 
unfailing tracta- 
bleness; and this is what 
happened. 


Elsie’s 


Fireside-fancies, or “the great 
ictress in a pensive mood?” 
Well, no—she’s just obliging 




















the photographer. 
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Elsie Ferguson with Pedro de Cordoba in a scene from “Barbary Sheep.” 























the other room,’ and I was so fright- 
ened when it came time to say it that 
the stage manager said: ‘Don’t be 
so secretive with that bit of news, lit- 
tle girl. You are among friends.’ 
And so the great first night came. | 
said my line and I was no longer a 
chorus girl, but a dramatic actress. 
“The next season I went back to 
the chorus again in ‘The Girl from 





Kays, but I knew 
every part in the 
play. I could have 
stepped on at a mo- 
ment’s notice and 
played any part, after 
a fashion. And so it 
was in ‘The Wild 
Rose,’ ‘Dolly Dollars’ 
and ‘Julie Bon Bon.’ 
I spent my spare time 
in rehearsing every 
one else’s part.” 
“And now have your years of ex- 
perience helped you as a motion pic- 
ture star?” 

“Well, to be perfectly frank, I 
should say not at all. The stage and 
the pictures are not in the least analo- 
gous, and acting before the camera is 
an art to be learned in itself. Of 
course one who has been on the stage 
possesses a certain amount of re- 
sourcefulness and versatility, but I 
shall tell you that when I found my- 
self before the camera I felt as 
though I had been tossed in and to!d 
to swim; so I struck out, and—” with 
a shrug, ‘here lam.” And Miss Fer 
guson put out her hands deprecat- 
ingly. 

Here Miss Ferguson’s maid, who 
had been circling around on the edge 
of the interview, so to speak, piped 
up, “There is a man outside who 
wants to write a story about how you 
spend your income.” 

“Tell him,” said Miss Ferguson 
gravely, “that I spend it with pleas- 
ure.” Yes, Miss Ferguson really said 
that. She has a keen sense of humor 
and a whimsical turn of mind which 
finds an outlet principally in shafts 
flung at herself. 

“The critics say what they like of 




















us,” she observed. ‘The in- 
terviewers put words into 
our mouths, and then if we 
answer back or defend our- 
selves they say, ‘Bad temp- 
ered, unethical, and if we 
remain silent they say, 
‘Stupid,’ all of which is no 
doubt true,” and Miss Fergu- 
son laughed that indifferent 
little laugh of hers' which 
makes one feel somehow as 
though he were the culprit. 
“But I say every day,” 
she went on more seriously, 
“*Thank God I am in mo- 
tion pictures!’ for this is a 


The Rise of Elsie 





Ferguson 











As “Jennie Cushing,’’ Elsie makes her 
first face since she was a kid. 


Clark, Jr., vice president of the 
Harriman National Bank, was 
one of the social events of the 
New York season. Her hus- 
band is interested in her 
work, though he is never to 
be found at the studio, and 
he has never had his picture 
taken with his wife, or any 
other way that can be 
discovered. If I were a man 
and married to Elsie Fergu- 
son I think I would want to 
advertise the fact in every 


most disastrous season for possible way. For Miss 
theatres, actors and ferguson is always superb, 
actresses. At the first inti- always the aristocrat, al- 
mation that our nation Elsie Ferguson and Maurice Tourneur driving an Algerian tram-car. most—may I say it in the 


must economize the people 
in a body deserted the the- 
atres and the road companies cannot make enough to pay 
their fares, as they are forced to close. And what is the 
effect on motion pictures? Why all of the people who feel 
that they cannot afford to go to the theatres turn natur- 
ally to the motion picture houses and so the silver lining 
is right on the outside for the motion picture producers. 

“And the studio, too, is a haven of rest, even though it 
be, like to-day, rather cold comfort. I could not have 
gone on any longer in the spoken drama. I was tired— 
oh! so tired-——physically and mentally; but now I am 
growing stronger each day, and I am beginning to look 
at plays again. I hope of course to go back, but I never 
shall desert the silent drama and I never shall play again 
until I find a play which suits me exactly. 

Behind all the camouflage with which publicity men 
disguise the real facts about stars, the facts will some- 
times stick out. The one about Miss Ferguson which is 


of greatest importance is that it is obvious she actually 
does love her art, because she doesn’t have to work if she 
Her marriage a year ago to Thomas B. 


doesn’t want to. 





Note their Arabian steed. 


sense ?—al- 
A point 


complimentary 
ways on display. 
which is best illustrated by an incident: 

It was morning and the studio was very, very cold, as 
we have said, and Miss Ferguson’s gown was not designed 
to protect its wearer from icy blasts. Everyone was tired 
and the scene had been done over and over, and yet when 
the word came to go over the top, Miss Ferguson instantly 
became Lily in “The Song of Songs.” She staggered across 
the room and then with the tears streaming down her 
cheeks she threw herself into the arms of her leading man, 
crying, “Steve, Steve, kiss me and take me home,” and as 
he threw her off she reeled, and would have fallen if he 
had not caught her. 

And then we knew why Miss Ferguson’s work is what 
it is. She convinces her audiences because she has first 
convinced herself. 

Away from the stage she seems rather cold, indifferent, 
almost unhappy and sometimes rather unreal. But with 
the turn of the camera or the rise of the curtain she lives 
and breathes radiantly. Paradoxical as it sounds, Elsie 
Ferguson is natural only when she is acting: 





PUTTING IT OVER ON THE 
UNIVERSAL LOT 


You have seen this moment 
comedy-ed more than once. In 
this L-Ko Comedy, Gladys Ten 
nyson is the erring wife; Dave 
Morris, the heavy villain. Director 
W. F. Frederick doesn’t really 
think it’s funny-~-he’s seen it 
done too many times. But di 
rectors don’t often have a chance 
to get in the picture. 

































It seems to us that Edith 
Roberts knows more about 
it than Eugene Moore, her 
director. Kut her sunshade 
isn’t at the right angle, or 
perhaps she curtsied with 
the wrong foot. Some- 
thing. You'll see this 
scene in “Sue of the 
South,” one of those 
Befo’-the-W ar fillums. 
































lust who is holding-up Harry 
Carey in this scene, isn’t clear. 
And they're looking right 
nto the camera. But Jack 
Ford-——the director in the 
white shirt — ought to know. 














REVENGE 


SWEET , 


Poor Tim, a simple, trusting 


soul, is rudely disillusioned 


By Edward S. O’Reilly 
Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison 


KNEW somethin’ awful was goin’ to happen if them 

girls around the lot didn’t stop pester.n’ old Tim Tod- 

hunter. Since Tim came to Celestial City to play 

them bad men parts, the girls have been havin’ 
the time of their lives flirtin’ with him. 

The trouble with Tim is that he don’t realize that his 
face is his fortune. It’s the only face of its kind in the 
known world, thank heaven. The old bandit thinks he’s 
a real actor and takes everything vou say dead serious. 

Lately he’s been as full of conceit as a cow is full of 
ticks, and this led to the trouble. He’s been playin’ the 
villain in one of them westerns. Naturally, the director, 
who makes them ocular outrages, has him all lit up in 
leather chaps, a calfskin vest, and a couple of pistols. 
Tim takes a fancy to himself in that rig, he’d never seen 
anything like it down on the border where he was raised, 
and takes to posin’ and struttin’ around all over the lot. 

Especially he likes to parade in the patio around the 
gate where the extra people gang up waitin’ to be picked. 
Hope Alley, some of the fellows call it. Every day there’s 
a bunch of women come there and sit around and hope 
that a director will pick them to be a star. 

Tim would come teeterin’ down the line on his high heels, 
peekin’ at the extras out of the corner of his eye, holdin’ 
himself as proud as a publicity man. The trouble with 
Tim is that he can’t never tell whether these girls are smilin’ 
at him or laughin’ at him, so he takes it all as admiration. 
One day he comes to me with one of them Airedale grins, 
and says: 

“Slim, you know, and I know, and everybody knows, 
that I never aim to arouse false hopes in any female’s 
breast.” 

“Sure,” says LI. 

“IT don’t mean to,” he answers. 
seem able to resist me.” 

“Who is it now?” I asked him, well knowin’ that some 
woman had been prankin’ with him. 

“Why, it’s one of them extras,” he admits. “That tall, 
well built one with the Mary Pickford curls.” 

I knew the one he meant. She’d been playin’ the extra 
bench for about a month without any visible encourage- 
ment. I never did see a woman with so much hope. I 
don’t want to describe her because it ain’t right to insult 
any lady. She was about six feet high and built in pro- 
portion, that is a perfect seventy-six. 

“How do you know the lady has designs on you?” I 
asks him. : 

“Why she writ a note and told me so,” he says, throwin’ 
out his chest. “She says that her soul pines to dwell in 
the realms of true art. Believin’ that kindred spirits like 


‘What do you do it for?” 
“But they just don’t 


me and her would be mutually attractive, she remains 













“Try that expression of ‘Utter 
most Despair’ ” he was sayin’. 


my admirer. 
you to get acquainted with the lady and introduce me.” 


That's about the way it goes. Now I want 
“No,” retorts I, speaking quietly but firmly. “I’ve 
taken your part in a lot of troubles, and paid your fines, 
and been your confidant, but [ll be hanged if I'll be your 
chaperon.” : 
“Very well, lll find another way to meet the lady,” 
snorts Tim, walkin’ off very haughty. 


He did. The next afternoon I saw them walkin’ around 
together. She had a scissors holt on his left arm and 
was gigglin’ and rollin’ her eyes. Tim, proud as a cowboy 


with a new hat, was showin’ her around the lot. 

It kept on that way for two or three days. Every 
day Tim would parade her around tellin’ all he knew 
every fifteen minutes. She’d hang on his arms and 
his words. Some days she would be an ingenue, and 
sometimes a vampire and then again she’d be a haughty 
society queen. Leastwise she acted like she thought she 
was them genders of the feminine sex, but she wasn’t. She 
might have made a hit in a munitions factory if there 
was any heavy liftin’ to do. 

“You’d be surprised at that little lady,” Tim confides 
to me one day when he catches me in a corner. “You 
see, she’s always had aspirations, but she ain’t never had 
a chance to air them on account of some kind of repres- 
sion in her home surroundings. She said it had a sordid 
atmosphere so I guess she must of lived in one of them 
flats. 

“All the time what she wanted was to express herself. 
She says so. So finally she decides she’ll express herself 
or bust. A mere business man just naturally gets her goat. 
I never knowed they were such varmints until she told 
me. So she came to Celestial City. She wants to mingle 

vith us actors and people who untie their emotions. I 
find her a very promisin’ pupil.” 

“You don’t mean to insinuate that you’re teachin’ that 
woman how to act?” I asked him. 

“Well yes, in a manner of speakin’,” he cold bloodedly 
admits. “There’s no use in my bein’ a damn hog about 
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my art. So I’ve just been kind of instructin’ her in the 
various modes and tenses of expression that I’ve put my 
rope on since I’ve been in the profession. Nobody never 
taught me. It just came natural.” 

Unlawful as it may seem, that’s exactly what he was 
doin’. 1 happened to find it out a day or so later. I 
was kind of browsin’ around the studio one mornin’ when 
1 heard voices comin’ from behind a set in the corner. 
it was Tim and the lady structural iron worker. 

“Now try that expression of ‘Uttermost Despair,’ ” he 
was sayin’. “No, drop that chin a little lower and cock 
that left eye up a bit. Now wipe your forehead with the 
back of your hand, and sigh. There, that ain't so bad. 

‘Now let’s try that “Haughty Disdain.’ 
Stick out your chest. Wait a minute, 
don’t overdo it. Now protrude out your 
lower lip, put your head to one side, and 
glare. No, you fall down on that glare. 
It’s like this, see. I know it’s hard to get 
a glare like that, but once you get it there 
ain’t nobody can take it away from you.” 

Takin’ a good grip on my windpipe so 
l wouldn't laugh, I took a peek. There 
was old Tim and Jessie Willard makin 
faces at each other in the lookin’ glass. 
If that dame was pinin’ to express herself 
she sure was goin’ the limit. The man 
that built that glass certainly did earn his 
money. 

I didn’t feel no call to butt in until some 
time later. You see, I figured that neither 
one of them had sense enough to hurt the 
other, but | reckoned without my hos- 
tages, as the fellow says. One mornin’ I 
found out that Tim and Miss Nesta 
Sprightly, yep, that’s the nom de cinema 
she took, had gone and exchanged pres- 
ents. He’d give her an ankle watch, and 
she'd give him a Pomeranian pup. 

When she first appeared on the lot with 
that ankle watch, it excited some com- 
ment, not to say vulgar badinage. She 
had on one of them short dresses like my 
little sister used to wear. That watch was 
in just the first place that your eye nat- 
urally found. You couldn’t miss it. She 
was what you might call the sinecure of 
all eyes. 

If she made a holy show you ought to 
have seen Tim when he came out takin’ 
that Pomeranian for a promenade. It was 
an ill favored little beast with the cock- 
sure manners of a director. Tim had the 
decency to blush as he led that pup 
around. You could see by the look of 
agony on his face that he was tryin’ to 
express ‘“Nonchalance” but his face wasn't 
equal to the job. 

Right there and then I felt so outraged 
that I decided to lope in and take a hand in the game. I'd 
knowed Tim when he was a real forty-five caliber man 
and I didn’t propose to let no extra woman turn him into 
a governess for a flivver pup. So I appealed to Tessie 
Truelove who can do most anything with Tim when she 
has a mind to amuse herself. 

“Tessie,” says I, “that man has got to be saved. Next 
thing he’ll be wearin’ store clothes and gettin’ shaved. 
Then his usefulness as a bad actor will be gone. This 
Sprightly dame ain’t got sense enough to be amused at 
herself. She’s got him clear locoed.” 

“What, that one with the r9ro tonneau and the tractor 
walk, and the $1.98 hair?” asks Tessie. ‘Leave it to me, 
Slim. If I couldn’t cut her out I'd go back to civilian life.” 


Magazine 
Say, the next few days was worth while. It was some 
battle but Tessie had all the strategy. The very first 


afternoon she had Tim escortin’ her to lunch. Right in 
the middle of his pork and beans, he suddenly gives a 
startled jump and nearly bit his knife in two. 

Great Goldiad, Tessie, 1 forgot,” he says. “Hope you'll 
excuse me.” 

‘Where are you goin’?”’ Tessie demanded. 

“Why I clear forgot that it’s time to take that pup out 


for his walk,” explained Tim. “It would be awful to 
neglect the poor little devil.” 
“Tim, you're breakin’ my heart,” wailed Tessie. “Right 


here you got to decide between me and that pup. 


Bitlet chision 
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Tim would come teeterin’ down the line on his high heels, peekin’ at the extras out of the 


laughin’, so he takes it 


“Oh, hell, madam,” apologized Tim. “IT never did think 
much of the beast anyhow.” 

So down he sits and finishes his beans, and barked at 
half a dozen ears of corn, and inhaled a few stewed prunes. 
and finished off with one-fourth pie. By the time the 
waiter passed the toothpicks he was almost his old calm 
self again. 

But Miss Nesta Sprightly couldn’t be ditched in any 
such fashion. She prepared for battle by takin’ up another 
notch in her ankle watch, and sailed right in. For the 
first time in his life poor Tim had a surplus of popularity. 

This little intrigue was what you might call a triangle, 
because you got to consider the pup. If Tim went gali- 
vantin’ with Nesta, Tessie would take the hide off him 




















in that refined way of hers, and if he paid attention to 
Tessie, Nesta would weep on his shoulder. It takes a strong 
man to let Nesta weep on him. Between explanations ‘Tim 
would have to dash back to his room to lead out the pup 
ior his walk. One day he came to me, his face registerin’ 
*Peeved Chagrin.” 

“Slim, -I don’t mind admittin’ that I’ve got myself all 
bogged down on this feminist proposition,” he concedes. 
*There’s two of them women just bustin’ their hearts over 
me. Now that ain’t no way to do. I’m too much of a 
gentleman to be snobbish to either one, and that puts 
me in bad both ways. 

“That Miss Sprightly is one darned nice little heifer. 





corner of his eye. 
all as admiration. 


You'd be surprised at the artistic soul that there woman 
has got. Now her heart throbs a tune with mine. She 
said so. Now on the other hand, there’s Tessie Truelove. 
You wouldn't believe how plausible that girl can talk. 
It’s my sterling honesty and democratic frankness that 
appeals to her. 

“Now | can't marry both of them. Then if I consult 
my own selfishness and marry either one or the other, 
why the other one will commit suicide. Do I make my- 
self clear?” 

“T gather enough from your words to figure what your 
meaning is,” I said. “But where do I come in? Either 
way I tell you it’s a bad bet.” 

Well, this is the way I had it laid out,” Tim went on. 


Revenge is Sweet 


He can’t never tell whether these girls are smilin’ at him or 
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‘*Let’s you and me toss a coin, heads or tails, to see which 


one | take. Then you marry the other one and every- 
body’ll be satisfied.” 

Tim you know is awful anxious to see everybody happy. 

“What do you think I am?” I asks him with some 
sarcasm. “You don’t catch me bankin’ my future hap- 
piness on a plugged nickel. Besides they say weddin’s 
are made in heaven, and it’s a crime to gamble with 
Providence.” 

“Well, what the 
pleads. 


‘Did it ever occur to you that as the ladies are goin’ to 


Sam Hill am I goin’ to do?” he 


marry you it might interest them?” I suggested. “ Be a 
man. Put it up to them boldly, defiantly. Make 


ATT 


them decide which one loses. Just say, ‘Ladies, 
when you settle the argument I'll marry the win- 
ner. It’s the only fair thing to do.” 

After some dispute he agrees to let the ladies 
fight it out between themselves. 

The next morning it happened. Tim was early 
on the lot, aimin’ to catch the ladies one at a time 
and get it off his chest. 

Tessie happened to be the first one to show up. 
Tim squared his shoulders, set his jaw and steps 
in her path. 

“Tessie,” he croaked. ‘There's somethin’ [I jus 
got to say to you. It’s only fair to myself and I’m 
bankin’ on you bein’ the winner. Will you stroll 
to the drug store and take a nut sundae while I 
explain my theory?” 

“Oh, Tim, you've got to leave me alone today,” 
says Tessie, kind of tired. “It ain't humanly pos- 
sible to stand for you all the time. I got to have 
a day off.” 

‘Do you mean to deliberately tell me that your 
heart ain’t pinin’ for my robust affection?” roared 
Tim, his face registerin’ ~Dumfounded Doubt.” 
“What did you mean by them things that you 
said last Thursday ?”’ 

“Oh, my heart always pines on Thursdays,” 
yawned Tessie. “But today I’m too tired to play. 
You pall on me.” 

Then off she walks kind of laughin’ to herself. 

Tim stood there lookin’ like he’d been kicked by 
a mule. 

‘Did you hear that, Slim?” he whispered hoarsely. 
‘An’ they say that women are reasonable animals. 
But she ain’t the only girl on the lot. My own lit- 
tle Nesta knows a good thing when she looks at it 
She’s got soul, she has.” 

Just then up walks Miss Nesta Sprightly. I 
had one of them there premonitions as soon as I 
glimpsed her. Walkin’ on her nigh side was one 
of them male ingenues that they use to fill in the 
ballroom scenes and society background. I saw the 
first look I gave that the ankle watch was missin’. 

Poor Tim takes off his hat and stepped up with 
that silly smirk he wears in good company. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Todhunter, I cannot be an- 
noyed with you today.” sneers Nesta, tryin’ hard 
for that look of “Haughty Disdain.” ‘You have imposed 
upon my too trusting nature. I discovered today that you 
are not an actor at all. You are only a real cowboy. 

“Mr. Bushmill, my escort, is a real artist of the spoken 
stage. He is now in the photoplays to broaden his experi- 
ence. You will oblige me in the future bv not thrusting 
your uncouth self into my horizon.” 

For a minute the marrow froze in my bones. I knew 
that Tim was goin’ to murder this Willie boy. Willie 
thought so too because he ran around the corner of Nesta 
and got out of sight. Tim disappointed me however, and 
didn’t do nothin’ but glare. Nesta towed the little trinket 
(Continued on page 000) 
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Writing” Comedy with 








This one was so funny it will probably 
go on the screen because the rehearsal 
got such a laugh. No one was shot 
as Roscoe interrupted the feud by 
“crowning” Buster with the bottle. 




















“Cummon, 
it’s time to get to 
work,” says Buster 
Keaton. | Buster is the 

keeper of a wild west dance 
hall and gambling house and Ros- 
coe is his drink dispenser. Buster’s r¢ 
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Fatty thought this would be much funnier 
if they reversed the order and had him at 


watch, it will be seen, is equipped 
the top. His motion was beaten two to one. 


with skid chains. 
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Fatty Arbuckle 


EREWITH is presented a bunch of “gags” that you 
probably won't see on the screen. They are 
merely being tried out to see if they're funny— 

if they can “get a laugh.” 

What is a “gag’’? 

Why, a “gag” is a bit of “business’”—a situation, that 
will shake a laugh out of the casual looker, because ot 
its incongruity, its abrupt contrast, or its physical humor. 
It may be a subtle piece of work or a sudden bit of rough 
stuff. 

Now comedy making is 
largely inspirational. Most 
of the “gags” are evolved 
on the scene, so that the “ 
“writing” of the vehicle is 
largely a matter of physical 
7 experimentation. 

Many times the screen 
comedian keeps his entire 
company on the set for 
hours, just to provide him with the atmosphere 
necessary to work out his “gags.” 

“The gag’s the thing” is the gospel of the makers 
of slapstick comedy. And very often when the 
“gags” are coming good, the plot—if there hap- 
pens to be one—is tossed into the scrap heap to 
make room for the “gags.” 

Roscoe Arbuckle, like Charlie Chaplin, likes to 
dope out his funny stunts right in front of the 
camera, even if it is not in operation, but “Fatty” 
is more generous with his footage so far as his 
colleagues are concerned—he lets them “get” the 
laugh if it improves the completed product. 





“Now this is an old gag, but we'll try to 

get a new angle on it. When I swing 

Al ducks and Buster gets the broom on 
the jaw. We'll try it once 




























The way it worked. 


DANCE with 
ONE WOMAN 
AT A TIME 








This picture is defective in only one particular — it doesn’t show Buster’s 
banjo. It might be entitled “When —and why—the jazz band stopped playing.” 
The Salvation Army lass is Alice Lake, Fatty’s leading lady. 
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WHAT MAKES 


All is not glycerin that glistens — 
By Alfred 


ROM within the enclosed set on a Hollywood studio stage filtered the wailing strains of a 

mournful melody, played with all the feeling the violinist could transfer to the bow and 

strings. The writer, whose knowledge of music is confined to the fact that it is useful 

stuff for dancing and that is said to have power to soothe the savage breast—or beast— 
what’s an “r” between friends anyhow?—the writer, we repeat, didn’t know what it was, but 
subsequent investigation led to the disclosure that the violinist was playing Massenet’s “Elegie,” 
the favorite sob selection of the film stars. Not a sound issued from the screened-in set except 
the trembly wails, and even the stage hands passing in the vicinity “got it” and went about on 
tiptoe like ushers at a fashionable funeral. 


Suddenly there was a break in the soul throbbing silence. A chair was overturned 
violently; then the voice of a voung woman, registering petulance. 


“Oh rats! You couldn't make me cry with that trick stuff if I was up to 
mv knees in sliced onions; and that would be 
~ some weepy situation. Give us ‘Dear Old 
Girl’ and we'll try it again.” 
All of which goes to show that 
a tune that will send one man 
marching gaily off to the 
trenches will send another 
limping into the exemp- 
tion board quarters, 
registering flat feet; 
what will make one 
person cry for sor- 
row will make an- 
other cry for help. 
Notwithstanding 
the exposes of 
some of our best 
little image 
breakers, real tears 
actually prevail in 
cameraland. In 
other words, all is 
not glycerin that 
glistens on the eyelash 
and cheek of the film 
queen. The climax of 
many of our most popular 
emotions, sorrow, anger, joy— 
is tears. Yet some of our icono- 
clasts, the smart chaps who try to 
kill all of our illusions, would have us believe 
Massenet’s “Elegie” is the favorite tear- that emotion and emulsion are kindred spirits in 
— of America S screen star. The vio- filmland. There are more real tears than fake ones on the 
inist had ‘em all crying in this scene, the = ; ia . a wibay- a 
death of the mean aunt in “Rebecca of | screen, although the aid of the counterfeit tear drop is 
Sunnybrook Farm.” invoked frequently for close-ups. 


















































say, All the to-morrows shallbe as to-day, All the to-morrows shall be as to- 
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on the cheek of the emoting heroine 


A. Cohn 
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Most directors realize that the emotion which accompanies the opening of the ocular sluice- 
gates is much more effective than the tears themselves, so they try for the real thing. 
There are certain well established methods of priming the tear ducts—of ‘working up” a 
‘ scene; “getting it” is a favored and highly expressive way of designating the operation. One 
famous director of the days when a violinist wou'd have been considered an unheard of extrava- 
gance was wont to bring tears by the use of personal vituperation—*‘bawling out” as they would 
say at Vassar. He would rail at some timid litt!e ingenue; tell her she ought to be back at Snigel 
& Hoopers ribbon counter; that she could never and would never act; that she didn’t have the 
brains of a caterpillar, and so forth until 
the victim of his baiting would burst into 
tears, and then they’d ‘“‘shoot it.” Now- 
adays, one seldom encounters such tactics 
except perhaps on the stage of a slapstick 
comedy company and the director usually 
means it, but that’s extraneous matter, as 
it were, and not germane to this discussion. 
There are not many directors who 
possess those qualities which can be so 
brought to play on the minds of others 
that the expressions which portray every 
feeling in the gamut of human emotions 
can be successfully registered. The mov- 
ing pictures have evolved only one or two 
of such dominant personalities, so the un- 
questioned power of music has been in- 
voked to get the same results and in addi- 


Viola Dana weeping. real —not glycerin 
tears onto the celluloid. Miss Dana is one 
of our very best little weepers. 





Theda Bara also likes “Elegie” for emotional 
scenes. A three-piece orchestra —violin, harp, 
and cello, —played it during the death-bed 
scene in “Du Barry.” 
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“The Marseillaise” formed the chief theme of the music played for the filming of “Joan” and “The Little American.” 
























tion, to create the right atmosphere for the emo 
tional display to come. 

A story of this nature really calls for a lot of 
psychological patter and technical talk to say noth- 
ing of the analytical dope that could be injected by 
one who had more than a whistling acquaintance 
with Music. Lacking in all of these things, the 
writer is compelled to resort to facts, unembellished 
by any arpeggios, cadenzas or even allegrettos. Re- 
earding it as his solemn duty as a historian to give 
the facts as they are, the writer will not attempt 
to gloss over any of the musical shortcomings of 
the screen stars—if Theda Bara is moved to tears 
by “Waiting for the Robert E. Lee” or Mary Pick- . , 


Gladys Brockwell was just about to toss off this Hoover 
ized cocktail, but they started playing “Traumerei™ to 
which Gladys is so susceptible that she spurned the 
glass when the director told her to. 
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What Makes Them Cry 


ford weeps copiously at the first strains of “Turkey in 
the Straw’’—which by the way neither does—we intend to 
tell it regardless of results. 

There are several persons who claim the honor of having 
first introduced music as a tear persuader but a thorough 
canvass of the field fails to substantiate their 
claims. Nor can it be definitely established when 
it was first tried out. Pioneers who worked with 
Griffith in his early Biograph days assert that 
once back in 1909, he brought in a violinist to play 
sob stuff for Florence Lawrence. No one has 
gone back any farther than that. Griffith seems 
to have started nearly everything in the movies 
so, in the absence of conflicting data, he may be 
credited with originating the use of music as first 
aid to the film director. 

But even though Griffith been the 


may have 


Director Marshall Neilan, who has had such wonderful 
success in handling the cinema affairs of Mary Pickford, 
often jumps to the piano, to create a little of the right kind 
of atmosphere for his star. Here he and the violinist are 
playing one of Miss Pickford’s crying favorites: “Land of 
the Sky Blue Water,” by Cadman; while at the nght, and 
opposite the grinding camera, Miss Pickford when in the 
opposing role of Unity, in “Stella Maris,” realizes the 
difference between her own ugliness and Stella Maris’ 
beauty and determines to kill the woman who stood in the 
way of her hero’s happiness. 
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Max Fisher’s violin is George 
Beban’s aid to emotion. Beban’s 
art is a subtle blend of smiles and 
tears; and he requires music to 
help him get the happy medium. 
William C. DeMille is directing 
this scene, in which Netta Evans 
and J. Parks Jones participate. 





53 
first to use music in the taking of scenes, he has used it 
less than any other big producer. He relies almost en- 


tirely on his ability to bring out the required emotions 
by sheer mental domination; in fact it has been said that 
his direction. is a near approach to hypnotism. 


Yet Grif- 
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A lone harpist furnished nearly all the music for the emotional scenes in Theda Bara’s “Cleopatra.” 


as “an old Egyptian tune” 
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The accompaniment was described 


; but an astute investigator discovered that it was this —“‘La Cinquantaine’””— The Golden Wedding. Imagine 


Mare and Octavius being vamped to a golden wedding anniversary song. 


‘ith does not hesitate to invoke the aid of Orpheus when 
iny of his players is particularly responsive to music. He 
has found the mob especially responsive in big scenes and 
luring the filming of “Intolerance” he had a big brass 
band on the lot for three days playing for the battle 
scenes. It will be news to many archaeologists that Cyrus 
was repulsed at the walls of Babylon to the stirring strains 
of the Marseillaise, Tipperary and The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. In the wonderful dancing scenes in Belshazzar’s 
court the dancers got all their cues from the music of the 
band. In rehearsals Griffith has used a phonograph many 
times to get unity of action by music cues. 

Perhaps no screen star responds so readily to music as 
Mary Pickford. It is only in her recent photoplays that 
she has done any great emotional work, and the writer 
has been privileged to witness several of the most notable 
scenes. In each instance of great emotional acting, music 
was the chief reliance of both the actress and her director 


A 
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If you saw her in “The Little Princess” you will recall 
the scene where she is told of her father’s death in Irdia. 
It was rehearsed several times without getting the desired 
effect. Then the director, Marshall Neilan, himself an 
accomplished musician—even if he does play only by ear, 
which is a secret-—went to the piano. At Mary’s entrance 
he played a little dance, a light tripping thing. Then 
Miss Minchin breaks the sad news—bang! goes a dis- 
cordant crash, the first shock, and then the strains of 
“The Land of the Sky Blue Water,” Cadman’s Indian 
masterpiece, for the registering of sorrow. But Miss Pick- 
ford’s favorite sob song is Massenet’s “Elegie” though for 
a time she favored the popular ballad “For Me and My 
Gal.” Her splendid emotional work in “Stella Maris” was 


done largely to the strains of the “Elegie” and “Gray 
Days,” another of her favorites. 

When Miss Pickford entered the Lasky studio after 
doing “Poor Little Rich Girl” in the East, she played in 
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You wouldn't ever guess it but Bill Hart can cry all over the place when someone starts playing “ Sweet Bunch ot Daisies.” 
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The gentleman 


with the two guns is also very susceptible to “Till the Clouds Roll By.” 


two photoplays under the personal direction of C. B. 
deMille. The first was “A Romance of the Redwoods” 
and for the emotional scenes in this, Violinist Max Fisher, 
the chief tear coaxer at the Lasky studio, played the 
Elegie” more than anything else. In “The Little Ameri- 
can” which followed the violinist used an improvisation 
based on “The Star Spangled Banner” and for some of the 
love scenes, played *“‘Ben Bolt.’ Massanet was also more 
or less prominent in the pathetic scenes of “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.” 

Music was first introduced on the sets at Lasky’s when 
Geraldine Farrar made her camera debut there nearly three 
vears ago. In the filming of “Carmen” all of the music 
of Bizet’s opera was played during the making of the 
production. The following year when the opera star 
came west to do “Joan the Woman,” the *Marseillaise” 
formed the theme for the filming music as it did later for 
the incidental music which accompanied the screening of 
the photoplay. For a love theme the violinist used 
Charles Gardner's “The Lilac,” which was played during 
the scenes between Miss Farrar and Wallace Reid. In 
Miss Farrar’s last film play made on the coast, “The Devil 
Stone,” Fisher composed an original theme which was 
played throughout the making of the play. 

George Beban, the well known portrayer of character 
roles, usually Italians of low degree, is a player who just 
has to have music to feel the characterization. He is said 
to have first brought music into the Ince studio at Ince- 


Mae Murray couldn’t get along without music and she likes 


a string quartet, even for a rehearsal as pictured here. Her 

favorite tear-persuader is Irving Berlin’s “When I Lost You”’; 

but in this particular instance the orchestra is playing ‘Melody 

in F.” The fellow at the left who looks like a football 
coach is Director Bob Leonard. 





ville in the pre-Triangle days. It was when he was filming 
his first screen play “The Alien,” an adaptation of his 
famous vaudeville playlet “The Sign of the Rose.” Nearly 
everyone remembers the Italian laborer and little Rosa and 
the rose. They were filming the wonderfully pathetic 
scene, where the Italian comes to his tenement home and 
finds his child has been run over and killed by an auto 
For some reason or other, Beban says, he “couldn't get 
into it”—couldn’t feel the part and a part like that has 
to be felt in order to get it over. He told Ince about it and 
Ince asked him what was wrong, suggesting that he had 
played it often enough on the stage to do it before the 
camera. Then it came to Beban that on the stage he 
always had music, and a ‘cellist was sent for. He was 
placed behind a screen and when the camera started again, 
it was accompanied by the sobbing strains of Tosti’s **Good 
Bye.” Another of Beban’s favorite’s is a little Italian 
serenade called ‘**Mandolinata.” 

Another Laskyite who likes music is Louise Huff. Her 
favorites are “Annie Laurie” and “Somewhere a Voice Is 
Calling.” 

Even Bill Hart likes to have a violin about when he is 
doing some of his emotional stuff. Perhaps it’s some 
memory of his youth that makes him particularly sus- 
ceptible to “Sweet Bunch of Daisies” and he can squeeze 
out a tear any old time the violinist starts that almost new 
song hit of “Oh Boy,” entitled “Till the Clouds Roll By.” 

Perhaps no musician has made a more thorough study 
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of the relation between music and human emotidn than 
Miss Bernardine Whalen. sob-musician-in-chief at the Tri- 


angle studios at Culver City. Miss Whalen uses bits from 
various pieces for the varying emotions and in some in- 
stances finds music for the different emotions and situa- 
tions in the same selection. For example, in Dvorak’s 
‘Humoreske” she plays the first part when the player is 
registering caprice or happiness, the second part for sorrow 
and the third part for intense emotion. She is also a de- 
votee of Massenet’s “Elegie,” as a tear wringer. and for 
parting scenes she usually gives them Tosti’s “Good Bye.” 
lo accompany scenes of happiness and joy, she plays bits 
from light operas and for anything depicting mystery, 
Grieg’s “In the Hall of the Mountain King.” Brahms’ 
‘Hungarian Dance” and “Hungarian Lustspiel” come in 
handy for exciting scenes and for quiet, tense dramatic 





Miss Bernadine Whalen is the chief 
tear-inducer at Triangle’s big Culver City 
studio. She says she can get the whole 
gamut of emotions out of Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske,” playing the first part 
for happiness or caprice, the second part 
for sorrow, and the third part for intense 
emotion. Above: Director Raymond 
Wells bossing Jack Richardson, Claire 
McDowell, and Josie Sedgwick in “ Man 
Above the Law.” At right: Director 
d’Elba is getting some emotion out of 
Charles Gunn and Laura Sears 


scenes, Miss Whalen’s music plot calls for “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice” from Saint-Saens “Samson and Delilah.”’ 
‘or modern love scenes she says she gets good results from 
Cadman’s “At Dawning,” Victor Herbert’s ““Kiss Me” and 
that old standby, “Believe me if all those Endearing, 
ce. 

Music became the vogue at Fox’s western studio when 
lheda Bara came west to do “Cleopatra” and “Du Barry.” 
While the redoubtable Theda vamped Marc Antony, 
Octavius Caesar et al, a young lady in modern garb and 
solemn mien picked the strings of a harp with grim de- 
termination. The theme was usually the same for the 
intimate scenes and to the openly curious it was declared 
that it was an old Egyptian chant that had been dug up 
with some mummified Rameses, or carried down through 
the ages by Cleopatra’s posterity. if she had any. A musi- 
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cal sleuth discovered, however, that the selection that was 
being picked on the harp was a more or less modern dance 
by one Gabriel-Marie billed as “La Cinquantaine,” in 
English, ‘The Golden Wedding.” Anyhow Cleopatra never 
celebrated anything like that. Miss 

Bara is also partial to Verdi 
and occasionally she 
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called in a string orchestra to play airs from ‘“‘Aida.” Miss 
Bara was never in doubt as to the sort of music she wanted 
and quite often interrupted a selection to get a change 
of air, so to say. In ‘Du Barry,” the court scenes were 
usually filmed to the sound of Paderewski’s “Minuet” and 
the “Elegie” was played for the death of Charles XV, Du- 
Barry’s meal ticket, as it were. 

Children are even more responsive to music than adults 
and the Fox Kiddies always have it. In filming ‘Ali 
Baba,” a snare drum, cymbals and bass drum were used 
with the piano, producing all the strange combinations of 
sounds that seem to typify the music of Arabia and 
Persia. In the making of “The Mikado,” the pianist had 
a Japanese samisen to help bring out the flavor of the 
Japanese airs—composed chiefly by Caucasians—that 
were used. 


(Continued on page 120) 




















Laurel had been the crown of her father’s latter days, and had shared 


with him his highest hopes and his greatest ambitions. 


S the vestal guards the urn wherein burns steadily 

the sacred flame, so keep thou unremitting vigil 
o’er the Light within—the clear white flame of 
Conscience, of Duty, and of High Ideals.” 

‘You were well-named ‘Laurel,’ my dear.” 

These were Dr. Carlisle’s last words. The famous bac- 
teriologist had shared with his talented daughter his highest 
hopes, his greatest ambitions, and the success which had 
come with the glory of achievement. And now, on his 
death-bed, he urged her to carry on alone the campaign 
against the insidious germs that destroy life. Laurel had 
been the crown of her father’s latter days, and she deter- 
mined, after his death, to devote her life to the work he 
had left unfinished. 

With her clear brain, her capacity for work, and her 
untiring spirit in the face of bitter disappointment, Laurel 
soon established herself as her father’s successor; and the 
hours spent each day in her laboratory were happy hours 
indeed. They filled the need of her creative nature and 
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Laurel and Leslie kept faith 
and 


each other -- and won 


with themselves with 


out 


By 


Beulah Livingstone 


her passionate desire to help humanity; and 
they helped her to forget that she was the wife 
of Clinton Durand. Durand—whose suavity 
and worldly goods served to mask his innate 
selfishness, his superb egoism. Durand, who took a 
kind of fiendish delight in subtle and refined cruelties 
towards his talented wife. To him she was a silly 
creature who frivolled her time “puttering over darn- 
fool cultures in little messy tubes,” when she might 
better have been arranging his dinner parties. The 
world knew Durand as an exceedingly wealthy and 
charming gentleman—one who lavished his fortune on 
his wife and child. But the world did not know of the 
cutting insults which hurt Laurel all the more because 
the rapier was highly polished and jewelled. It did not 
know of his hatred of his wife’s success and recognition 
in the world as a worker. And the world never 
guessed, either, of his jealousy of Donald, the little son, 
who obeyed his father and respected him, but who gave 
to his mother all the love in his baby heart. 

Donald was just six—such a handsome, sturdy little 
lad—when Laurel’s big chance came. Her first big 
chance—to give to the world the result of her vears of 
experimental research. An unusually virulent form of 
infantile paralysis had broken out, and the usual anti- 
toxin had but little effect. For years Laurel had 
worked on a curative serum; and now, during the 
plague, she concentrated on perfecting it. She experi- 
mented on white mice and guinea pigs until, at last, she 
began to see the light; and straightway reported her prog- 
ress to Dr. Leslie. Richard Leslie had many times en- 
couraged her when things looked darkest: so she was 
eager for his commendation, his enthusiastic co-operation. 

In the laboratory of the Children’s Hospital where they 
often worked together, she told him. Of course he con- 
gratulated her; shared her glowing faith in her experiments 
And then—his hand, over a test tube, touched hers, quite 
by accident. And she knew that the thrill that came to 
her was not altogether due to scientific achievement. He 
spoke her name, “Laurel.”” And she remembered that he 
was called “Richard.” That was all. 

But when they journeyed together through the public 
wards, Laurel's arms laden with picture-books and dolls for 
the poor little waifs, there was a beautiful spirit of com- 
radeship between them, beyond which, by tacit agreement 
then never ventured. 
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In her home—Durand, bored with everything in general, 
and himself in particular. Durand,—restless, morose— 

It was almost a command when he announced one even- 
ing: “I have decided to go for a cruise on the ‘West Wind.’ 
Do you care to come?” 

But Laurel chose to ignore it 
said quietly. 

“Perhaps you are afraid that Dr. Leslie might miss your 
valuable assistance?” Durand suggested. 

Laurel winced; and Durand’s suspicions. ever-ready, 
seemed to him to be confirmed. 

So Durand went alone. And it was scarcely three weeks 
later when Leslie called, a crumpled paper in his hand. 
Laurel’s welcome died on her lips at a glimpse of his 
strained white face. Then— “What is it? Tell me—” 

In silence he gave her the paper with the shrieking head- 
lines: ‘“ ‘West Wind’ Destroyed by Mine. Millionaire 
Durand and Entire Crew Missing.” Here. at last, was 
freedom! 

After the first few days of the shock, Laurel attacked 
her work with renewed energy. Little Donald was all hers, 
now. And Dr. Leslie had become a more frequent visitor 
to her laboratories. He came one evening, when Laure! 
was in an indolent mood, relaxing after long hours of weary 
research: and the butler showed him into the drawing room 
instead of the laboratory. Richard stopped short as he 
saw the woman he loved, seated at the piano, radiant as a 
child on a holiday, while her hands caressed the keys in a 
mood which hinted of many things. It happened almost 
as a matter of course that Leslie should as 
tell her all he felt for her: all he’d been , : 
feeling for a long, long time. And by tif 
one of those stage pranks which < hiatal 
fate loves to play on her puppets 
Clinton Durand, his hat pulled far 
down over his eyes, entered the 


I have my work,” she 

















It happened almost as 
a matter of course that 
Leslie should tell her 
all he felt for her; all 
he’d been feeling for a 
long, long time. 
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grounds of his own home and drew up to the drawing room 
window at the very moment when Laurel for the first time 
surrendered to Leslie’s embrace. 

Then, in quick succession—the doctor was called away 
on a case; Laurel was left alone, and Durand, his face livid 
with rage and ungovernable jealousy, confronted his wife 
and made known his escape from the wreck of his yacht. 

‘You seem none too delighted to welcome your husband 
back,” he began appreciatively; “But papers often make 
mistakes, you know—” and then he stepped closer, his 
ugly laugh replacing his uglier sneer—and tried to take her 
in his arms. When she shrank disgustedly away from him, 
he shrugged his shoulders, and laughed again. Then, 
mercifully, he left her. Laurel, choking back the sobs. 
addressed to Richard a hasty scrawl of her husband’s re- 
turn, of his rescue by a French ship which held him until 
identified. 

Laurel caressed the roses Leslie had sent her; and added: 
“As I watch your roses wither, they seem to typify our 
hopes. However, we both have our work— Please do not 
come again; it will only make everything harder. If it is 
any comfort—know, dear, that my heart is all yours.” 
Closing her eyes, she pressed one of his flowers to her face. 

In time, Durand, finding that his wife no longer r<ceived 
Leslie, took a certain delight in inviting the doctor to 
dinner. He would watch them, always, when they were 
together; but Leslie’s sense of honor, Laurel’s composure, 
only served to intensify Durand’s hatred of them both. 

The plague raged on; and Durand, reading of the ap- 
palling number of children’s deaths each day from infantile 
paralysis, became worried, so he averred, about Donald. 
‘I want you to take him to the country, where he’ll 
be out of danger.” he told Laurel: ‘“‘While you are 
trying to save those miserable little youngsters at the 
hospital, you are endangering the life of my son.” 
Always it was “my son.” 

‘Donald is safe: I watch over him so care- 
fully 

Durand broke her off. 
the country: 


“He's going to 
and vou'll take 

















him,” 
The next morning Laurel and Donald motored out to a 


he said glaring at her angrily, his eyes steely. 


nearby farm. Here it was play for them both, from morn- 
ing to night. Donald must swing in the rope-swing—and 
so must Mother. Might Donald feed the pigs? Well, then, 
Mother must come along. ‘Tell me that story, Mother— 
about the giant—” And so on until the child’s eyelids 
closed, and he was dreaming of the adventures tomorrow 
would bring, to be shared of course with his adored one. 
But very soon Laurel heard Dr. 
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through brooks and over wet fields. Soon Donald was a 
fretful little invalid—although the country doctor that 
Durand insisted upon summoning instead of a specialist 
from town, said that the child was merely ill from a bad 


cold and too much candy. But Laurel was to blame. 
Hadn’t she infected the boy with the plague? Hadn't she 
deserted her own child to take care of the miserable 


wretches at the hospital? It wasn’t long before Durand 

had completely convinced himself that such was the case. 
Donald, however— Donald wanted 

his mother. He tossed about on his 





Leslie’s voice over the wire, telling 


little 


her that new cases were arriving at bed—until the trained nurse 
the hospital each day; that they The Light Within took it upon herself to send for 
were overcrowded and quite dis- Laurel. The minute she arrived, her 
tracted. Laurel was needed; the trained eye told her that Donald was 


time had come to test her serum; she 
must come. Laurel’s duty was 
plainly with the little sufferers in 
town; she didn’t like to leave Don- 
ald, of course—but when she had en- 
gaged a trained nurse and. enlisted 
the supervision of the farmer’s wife, 
she had no hesitation about leaving 
him. 

“Be a good boy, dear—and always 
do just as Nurse tells you; be sure 
to obey her just as you would 


Laurel Carlisle, 


Joe 





ARRATED by permission from the 
photoplay, written by Mrs. L. 
Russell, produced by Petrova 
Corporation with the following cast: 


M. D..Madame Petrova 
Clinton Durand.... 
Doctor Leslie..... 
Donald Durand.... 


....Lumsden Hare 
... Thomas Holding 
ren Freddie Verdi 
iowa Fred C. Jones 
..Frank McDonald 


Doctor Green...... 


the victim of pneumonia;—but, un- 
willing to trust her own diagnosis, 
she wired for the best lung specialist 
in the city. Durand laughed when 
told that the great doctor had con- 
firmed his wife’s diagnosis “You 
doctors would lie for one another, 
any time.” Durand was sure of it. 
‘“T tell you it’s not pneumonia; it’s 
vour damned germs!” 

Many times that night, from her 
place at the bedside, Laurel cried in 
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Pictures 








Mother—especially about your over- 
shoes.” His lungs were not strong, 
and Laurel left minute instructions regarding his care, par- 
ticularly infection from colds. Then she hurried back to 
town, there to administer her discovery to the little victims 
at the Children’s Hospital. 

Durand was maddening, after that. He feared that 
Laurel might carry infection to the country, and forbade 
her to visit the boy. Durand himself hurried to the farm 
“to take full charge of Donald,” he said. “I'll make him 
love me—candy and toys and indulgence will do it; he’s 
got to love me.” And he set about to harden the child, in- 
stead of ‘making a mollycoddle of him, as his mother had 
done.” He insisted on long, damp walks through muddy 

country lanes; 
Laurel soon established herself as her father’s suc- tramps, too, 
cessor; and the hours spent each day in her labora- 
tory were happy hours indeed. 


her agony: “Why didn’t you send 
for me sooner? Why didn’t you? 1 
could have saved him, if I'd only come in time.” 

But now it was too late. Even Jean, the big collie who 
had been Donald’s dearest playmate, knew. She cuddled 
close to Laurel, scratching sympathetic paws against her 
hands. Her big eyes were intent on the little still figure 
on the bed. 

Laurel’s heart and head were numb. She went about 
dazed, Jean always at her heels; too stricken to heed 
Durand’s bitter accusations. He blamed her for Donald’s 
death; persisted that she had infected him. But Laurel 
neither heard nor cared. 

There was a lump in her throat that refused to move. 
She couldn’t even cry. It was only when Jean rubbed a 
cold nose against her hot face that Laurel came back to life. 
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Chere, in her lap, was Donald's little soldier cap—he wore 
it when he used to play he was her hero; when he would 
brandish a very fierce tin sword and ward off imaginary 
foes, and, at last, climbing up on her lap, would bury his 
face in her shoulder, and nod until sleep came. Laurel 
felt the stinging tears; and they brought her relief. 

Now, it was work—nothing but work. Her only solace. 
The serum for infanti'e para'ysis had proved efficacious in 
where it was adminis- 
tered within twenty-four 
hour’s time: so she next de- 
voted herself to the search for 


cases 


“T want you to take 
Donald to the country, 
where he'll be out of dan- 
ger,’ Durand told Laurel. 
Here you're endangering 
the life of my son.” 


an effective anthrax serum. The media necessary for this, 
Laurel decided, was a rare specimen of the Mascarine 
turtle. She tried to secure the one specimen in the city 
Zoo; but the authorities refused either to sell it or to donate 
it to science. Several months passed before, with the help 
of Dr. Leslie, she managed to obtain two specimens from 
Tahiti. Shortly afterwards one was accidentally killed; 
but with the fluid from the remaining turtle, she was en- 
abled to perfect the serum which, she felt sure, would spell 
freedom for victims of the disease. 

She was convinced, having made several successful ex- 
periments on animals, that the time had now come to test 
her discovery on a human being; and no patient being 
available at the moment who had not already received the 
usual treatment, Laurel decided to innoculate herself. But 
Dr. Leslie protested. He believed in her, and in her dis- 
covery; and he begged her to let him be the subject of this 
vital experiment, rather than herself. Laurel, besides being 
deeply moved by Richard’s offer, thoroughly believed in the 
effectiveness of her serum—and accepted Leslie’s offer. Ar- 
rangements were soon made for taking care of the doctor in 
her home; and several prominent physicians were invited to 
watch the progress, first of the infection, and later of the 
injections, when the anti-toxin was to be administered. 

Durand was a perfect host. Cordiality itself—while all 
the time there was malice in his eves, and hate behind his 
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smile. The jealousy he had always felt for Laurel's work. 
was now at fever heat and directed towards her utter 
absorption in Richard Leslie. Ever since Donald’s death, 
Durand had been drinking heavily; and now every glass 
he drained seemed to conjure up for him some new thought 
of revenge for his fancied wrongs. He revelled in hideous 
His obsession 


imaginings, each more terrible than the last. 
became a mania. 













The night came when Dr. Leslie, having been infected 
with the germ, was to receive the first injection. Laurel 
was snatching an hour’s sleep, preparing for the long night 
of work to come. Durand had retired to his den on the 
top floor, far from the scene of Laurel’s work, from the 
room where Leslie lay. He fortified himself with alcohol: 
and it was then that the most hideous idea of all came to 
him. He would destroy the precious serum, the only thing 
that could save Leslie's life. “She killed my son with her 
neglect,” he muttered: “now she can have the satisfaction 
of knowing that her wonderful knowledge has brought 
death to her lover, as well.” And he smiled his hideous 
smile. 

It seemed to him almost too easy. Once in the labora- 
tory, he went to the refrigerator and examined the serum 
Then he found the tube of germs in the rack on the table. 
His nervous fingers, slipping, dropped the test tube con- 
taining the germs, and it broke on the edge of the table 
Muttering, he wound his handkerchief hastily about the 
slight cut on his thumb, and emptied the vial containing 
the priceless serum. Then, a cunning light playing in his 


eves, he filled the tube with water and replaced it. 
“That settles Leslie,” he exclaimed. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Twenty-two years ago he was in the same business—selling moving pictures 


By Paul Grant 


WENTY-TWO years ago. 
What were the occupations, in that remote age, 
of Adolph Paramount Zukor, Charles Universal 
Laemmle, H. Mutual Freuler, R. Metro Rowland, Albert 
Vitagraph Smith, H. Triangle Davis, William World Brady, 
and all the other men who now rule the camera world? It 
is so long ago, most of them have themselves forgotten. 
Twenty-two years ago, if any of these gentlemen had asked 
you what business you were in and you had said ‘‘Moving 
pictures,” they would have thought, and with reason, that 
you meant you were an expressman with a specialty. You 
couldn’t have been in what is now known as the moving 
picture business twenty-two years ago, because there 
wasn’t any such thing. 

“Oh, there wasn’t, wasn’t there? Are you quite sure?” 

Who is this that so rudely interrupts our retrospection? 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me present Mr. Jacques A. 
Berst, vice president and general manager of the Pathe 
Exchange, Inc., New York City. 

Twenty-two years ago Mr. Berst (who is stil!, as you 
will observe from the accompanying faithful likeness, a 
rather youngish middle-aged man) was in the same busi- 
ness as that in which he is now engaged—selling moving 





pictures. And he was working for the same firm—the 
Brothers Pathé. He was the first employe of the company, 
and while he did not—as is sometimes said—start as office 
boy, from what I have seen of him, and from what 
Pathé men have told me, I am quite sure that if the office 
needed sweeping or dusting, and there was no office boy 
about, Mr. Berst undoubtedly volunteered. There is a lot 
of common sense in that funny song from ‘‘Pinafore:” 

I polished up the handle of the big front door. 

I polished the handle so careful-ee 

That they made me the ruler of the Queen’s nav-ee. 

In recognition of his long and successful service, the 

Brothers Pathé have given Mr. Berst the biggest job the 
company can offer—supreme authority in the American 
business of the corporation. And who can say but, if it 
had happened one of those days, twenty-two years ago, 
that some little task had seemed to young Berst too menial 
for his dignity, and had been left undone, and Charles or 
Emil Pathé had noticed this premature assumption of 
dignity, there might be some other genial gentleman sitting 
in the handsome office at 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City? Be that as it may, it is J. A. Berst who presides 
there, which answers the question, after all. 
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HERE were originally four of these Pathé brothers, but 
after three weeks, two of them, aghast at the chimeri- 
cal ideas of Charles and Emil, withdrew and took their 
capital with them. Thus, with only about $2,000 as their 
total resources, the adventurers began operations. Today 
or rather at the beginning of the war—not less than ten 
thousand men and women were drawing salary from the 
firm. They began by operating the old nickle-in-the-slot 
machines, the Edison invention or adaptation. Then, in 
1895, Lumiere invented the projection machine, and the 
continuous celluloid strip replaced the pictures on a wheel. 
Emil Pathé became interested in the phonograph, and has 
since confined his activities to that branch of the business. 
Charles stood by his first love. He bought one of the first 
moving picture cameras made, and became a producer. 

“In those days one did everything connected with the 
business,” says Mr. Berst. “I was primarily a salesman. 
but I worked in the office, delivered films, and collected the 
money. We sold only for cash. We had to have the money 
or we would not deliver the film. We treated it as if it 
were the most precious stuff in the world. We sold out- 
right, getting about 16 cents a foot for our pictures. Among 
our customers were some of the oldest and most responsible 
firms in Paris, but even if they could get credit for a car- 
load of diamonds, they had to pay cash for our films. 

“Those films were far from being the moving picture 
dramas of today. At first they were ten to fifteen feet in 
length. They showed such scenes as chickens feeding, a 
man running, cattle grazing. The mere novelty of seeing 
things move in a picture was sufficient for our public then. 
i‘rom this, of course, it was only a step to the producing of 
plays. 

‘Max Linder, an obscure actor, was engaged at 34 a day 
to make the first picture play ever projected. With the 
success of these Linder comedies, the increase of income 
and resources, came the creating of longer films. and better 
stories. 

‘And this is the most important development in the his- 
tory of motion pictures—the constant increase in footage of 
pictures until now one film will serve for an entire evening's 
cntertainment. The longer picture was what made not only 
possible, but absolutely necessary, the better story. The 
better story called for better actors, better directors, better 
scenery. And in no other direction has the moving picture 
improved. The photography is no better today than it 
was twenty years ago, and with the improved projection 
machines will run as steady on the screen. Many camera 
tricks and improvements have been developed, but only as 
decorations. 

“In 1904 I came to America to open a branch of the 
business here. I brought with me a three-reel production 
of the ‘Passion Play.’ We had no distribution system then, 
and I tried to interest Mr. Rock of the Vitagraph in it. 
He wouldn't even bother looking at it. ‘Who wants to see 
a picture that long?’ he asked. But finally I persuaded 
him to take a look, and he then decided to take a chance. 
The result was that eventually five hundred prints of that 
picture were circulated. The old exhibitors will tell you 
today that this picture was what saved the industry from 
ruin at that time. The people were getting tired of the 


Cockney 


AONTAGU LOVE. Emperor of raconteurs, tells this one: 
An English soldier was 1 | 


captured by the Germans, and 
kept annoying his guards by shouting at them, “Any ‘ow, we 
give you ‘ell at the Marne The guards ordered him to shut 
up. and threatened all manner of punishment, but he stub- 
bornly kept up his chant, “You kuow we give you ‘ell at the 
Marne.” So they took him before the commanding officer. 
who was greeted with the same reminder of the great German 
disaster. Ina rage he told the Englishman he could have five 


Photoplay Magazine 


short, trivial films, and the American producers had not 
properly diagnosed the difficulty. We had been in business 
longer in France, and knew by experience that longer pic- 
tures were the only means of making the business per- 
manent.” 

“If the longer picture has been the greatest aid to the 
industry, what has been its greatest drawback?” I asked. 

The fact that people are looking for beauty rather than 
talent,” Mr. Berst replied promptly. “Screen acting is not 
developing as it should, because there is no use in trying to 
give the public a star who is not pretty, and it is seldom 
that the pretty girls are the cleverest. The handsome hero 
end the lovely heroine are always in demand, and the best 
actors are the villains. But after all, it is the public for 
whom we make the pictures, so we have no right to com- 
plain, | suppose. They want serials, so we give them serials. 
They want beauty and thrills, and we are going to do our 
best to supply the demand, just as any merchant tries to 
carry the stock that his customers want. 

“When you scold a producer for turning out something 
that you consider trashy, first consider this—that if a good 
many thousands of people don’t want that kind of a pic- 
ture, the producer is going to lose money. And that will 
make him feel badly enough without your scolding. And 
ii, on the other hand, a good many thousands of people 
co want that kind of a picture, you have no business to 
scold the producer. He didn’t make the picture for you, 
but for these thousands. So if you don’t like the picture, 
scold the public. You may have an aversion to eating 
rabbit, but you wouldn’t, on that account, scold God for 
creating them, would you?” 

Which, from this viewpoint, admits of but one answer, 
and is an irrefutable argument. And the other viewpoint 
has no place in this article anyhow. Besides, it is unfair 
to reply in print, because the other fellow has no chance 
of getting back at you, and you give yourself the last 
\ord, which is a woman’s prerogative solely. (I make these 
observations parenthetically so you will understand that I 
have a perfectly good reply to Mr. Berst’s argument up 
my sleeve, though, confidentially, I’m blessed if. I know 
just this minute what it is.) 


HILE Mr. Berst is now with the same firm he was 

associated with twenty-two years ago, and has been 
in the picture business longer than any other man in Amer- 
ica, he has not been with Pathé all the time. It is difficult 
to conceive of Mr. Berst apart from Pathé or Pathé apart 
from Berst. But it is a doubtful compliment either to a 
man or a corporation, to say that the man is indispensable. 
Mr. Berst is not indispensable to Pathe. This was proved 
by the fact that from December, 1913, to January, 1916. 
they struggled along without each other. Mr. Berst left 
Vathé in 1913 to become treasurer of Genera! Film. In 
1915 he left General to become vice president and general 
manager of Selig. A few months later he returned to 
General as president, but the Brothers Pathé decided that 
the interlocutory decree of divorce should not be made 
final, and persuaded him to return in 1916 as head of their 
American interests. He was not indispensable—but gosh, 
how they missed him! 


Tenacity 


minutes to swear allegiance to the Kaiser or be shot. Ajiter 
four minutes had passed, the Englishman decided to take the 
oath. As soon as it was administered, and he was put into a 
German uniform, he was taken to the canteen, and the squad, 
with filled steins, with ironical cheers. drank the health of their 
new “kamarad.” Then they demanded a speech. The little 


Cockney promptly mounted a chair, and remarked: 
“Well lads, now that we're all comrades ’ere together, we've 
got to admit that them Hallies did give us ‘ell at the Marne.’ 
































HE American boy has changed since the days when 

[ fought my way through school. In those days 

there was no attempt at self-analysis. If Johnny 

got licked by his hereditary enemy from * ‘cross 
de tracks,” he never sought to ascertain the psychological 
or underlying reason. All he knew was that the other 
kid was a better scrapper and, once licked, he seldom 
awaited another opportunity to settle the issue of physical 
superiority. 

It’s different now. When Willie “beat up” by 
Johnny on the way home from school, he surveys the sit 
uation and looks into the underlying conditions. If Johnny 
has had the better of the scrap through physical superi- 
ority, Willie looks forward to a later day—usually a pretty 
early one—-when he will have put himself in better shape 
than his enemy. If Johnny won through superior strategy, 
Willie figures out a way to outma- 
neuver him in the subsequent encoun- 
ter, because, if Willie is a real, 
\merican-spirited boy, he is no 
longer satisfied to be whipped by 
anyone. The result usually is that 
Willie gets the decision in the return 
match, because he goes into it with 
purpose, and confidence in the bet- 
terment of his condition since the 
initial scrap. 

Recently I received a letter from 
a youngster in Pennsylvania which 
demonstrated the evolution of the 
\merican boy. He told me solemnly 
about a fight he had had with an 
older boy. He had been whipped 
soundly. Then, a week later, they 
fought again with a similar conclu- 
sion. 

“T know [ can lick him,” he de- 
clared positively in the letter, “but 
[ haven't got it figured out how I 
can do it. Won’t vou please tell me 
what’s wrong? I am just as strong 
as he is, but somehow or other, he 
knows something about fighting that 
I don’t know, and if I don’t find out 
what it is, I'l never be able to lick 
him.” 

Now that’s what I call a matter 
lor grave consideration, so T sat down 
and thought it over. Being physi- 
cal equals, the cause of Thomas’ 
downfall must have been mental. He 
was either being outgeneraled or he 
lacked staying powers. It was prob- 
ably the latter, so I wrote him the 
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‘Doug’ says: 


a sense of humor 


has it all over the 


| 
“The man with 
| 


man who lacks that 


quality. ... lrou- 


bles maybe laughed 


Own 


away which cannot ||| 
| 
be driven away by | 


force. 1 


rived at the conclusion that he was beaten-—that his an- 
tagonist also was suffering and that the extra two minutes 
would be enough to bring about a reversal, as it were. 
Of course, [| couched the advice in kid language so that 
there would be no misinterpretation. | knew that if 
Tommy got another licking after my advice, he'd be “off 
me for life.” [ haven’t heard from him as yet, but [ll 
make anyone a bet that the other kid gets “his’n” in the 
third encounter. 

It’s that way in our daily trials and problems; and the 
advice is as good for the grown-ups as for the kiddies. 
The man who is ready to confess himself beaten usually 
is—he doesn’t come back. But the man, or woman either, 
who takes a reverse as a matter of course and keeps plug- 
ging away, never is really beaten. A smile at the right 
time has won many a battle in the prize ring and in the 
warfare of life. There is nothing 
quite so disconcerting as a smile on 
the face of the guy you think you 
have whipped either in physical or 
mental combat. 

[ once knew a protessional boxer 
who told me he had been whipped 
by a smile which was in reality a 
grimace of pain. His opponent was 
one of those phlegmatic individuals 
without an atom of imagination 
which by the way is the ideal soldier 
type. Every time he landed a blow 
on the gentleman opposite, the latter 
would merely smile. Finally, after 
the match had progressed to the 
point where both were mighty weary, 
my friend sent over a blow that he 
considered a finale to the battle. 
The recipient of the punch, however, 
merely shook his head and smiled. 
That was too much and the party of 
the first part just lost his head and 
also the decision. He learned after- 
ward that his opponent was nearer 
exhausted than himself and that the 
smile which so discouraged and dis- 
concerted him was a cross between 
habit and pain. But to him it was a 
smile of derision and confidence. 

Modern business is chiefly a mat- 
ter of psychology nowadays, and for 
that matter the ruling factor in world 
politics —- diplomacy has always 
dominated in the making of history. 
The man with a sense of humor has 
it all over the man who lacks that 
quality, and the same holds true of 











following advice: that the next time 
they mixed it, he should fight on for 
about two minutes after he had ar- 





*A smile has won many a battle,”” and here’s Doug 
teaching Doug Jr. how to fight. 


} nations. Troubles may be laughed 
away which cannot be driven away 
by force. 










Was 

Awfully Disappointed 
In Thomas Meighar 
And Wallace Reid 
[ Know 
You Can't Expect Muct 
Of Matinee Idols; but 
Of All of them, 
I Never Thought 
I'd be Disappointed 
In Thomas Meighan 
And Wallace Reid 
Why, 
Aren't they Supposed 
To Swagger? To 
Tilt Back their Heads, an 
Half-close their Eyes 
And Talk About 
“My Work?” 
Of Course 
Well, they Didn't 
They ‘re Real Person- 
Thomas Meighan 
And Wallace Reid 
And You Know, 
I Thought it would Bs 
Kind of Embarrassing 
To Meet 
Two of them, 
At Once 
And, 
When you Do, 
You ought to Think abou 


it, 
Before Hand; but 
Why, 
I didn’t Have tims 


To Powder my nos 
Even 


Thomas Meighan 

Came In first; so 

Vil Tell you 

About Mr. Reid 

I 

Wanted to Be Sure 

To See them Both;—and 

When Mr. Meighan 

Filled Up the Doorway, 

I Guess I Thought 

I Might miss Mr 

When 

You Look Up at Waliac 
Reid, 

He Looks 

Straight. 

He Looks 

Like That 
to Know. 

He Isn’t Afraid to Smile 

He Often Grins— 


Reid 


Down at You 


Boy you Used 


Grand Crossing, 










Co 
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Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer-point for players on their 
fittings from coast to coast. 


trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see ‘‘PHOTOPLAY.” 


' 
| 
| 
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| Chicago, a place where they change 
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And Sometimes, he Looks 
Just like That Boy did 
When he Gave You 

Your First Valentine. 
And Ran 


Thomas Meighan 

Is What Women Mean 
When they Say 

“He’s a Real Man 

And a Man, 

When he Says 

“He’s a Regular Guy 
Either One 

Is Richt 

Once 

Someone Said 

He was Six Feet Tal 
Well, he’s Not 

He’s Six Feet Om 

And Don’t You Forge lt 
Lt Just About Forgot 
They were Movie Actors. myscl 


Wally Reid- 




















‘Impressions 


L Can Call him 
Wally, I guess) 
Wally Reid Forgot it, too 
And Mr. Meighan 
Never Does Think Much about nn, 


r Anyway. 


So we Had 

\ Real Nice Time. 
rhe Only Time Mr. Meighan remembered, 
Was when he Said, 
‘In New York I worked 
In a picture, ‘Madame Jealousy ; and 
We used a Four-weeks-old Baby in it 
Only 
Four weeks old 
Isn't that the limit?” 
He Turned to Wallace 
‘Isn’t it?” 
‘Uh-huh,” said Wallace Reid 
After that, 
Mr. Meighan let it Go 
Other times, they'll talk 
Mr. Meighan’ll Say Something; and 
Wallace Reid will Answer 
You Know, 
Just like Frank Tinney 
What? Oh yes— 
His Hair is Just as Slick 
As it Looks on the Screen; 
And Tom Meighan 
Is Just as Tall, and there's 
That Smile; 
And Wally’s Eyebrows 
Are Just the Same. 
But 
The Next Time I Se 
Wally Reid in that Stove. 

pipe Suit 
He Wore in “Joan”; 
Or Tom Meighan 
Doing a Fifth-reel Grab 
I Won't Believe it 
They b ~ 
Were on their Way Back 

to California; and 
They Had to Make their 

Train; so 


Reid 


©“ ° 
We All Shook Hands 
Again— 
tL Wonder 
When they're Going to 
Release 


“Madame Jealousy” ? 
“Nan of Music Mountain’ 
Is at our Theatre tonight; 
1 Think I'll go— 

I’ve Only Seen it 








once 


It was a busy day for Miss Evans when Wally Reid and Tom Meighan arrived all at 
This is going to make a lot of girls jealous. 


Twice. 
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The Director Directing moving pictures is a 
W akes. new profession. One might 

almost say that it is the only 
new profession the moving picture has called 
into being. The scenario writer is not funda- 
mentally other than the playwright. The cam- 
eraman is just a photographer, taking a vast 
number of pictures very quickly. The actor is 
still the actor, with only a few essentials changed. 
But the director is not the stage director of the 
theatre, as several stage directors, hurling 
themselves into moving pictures, have discov- 
ered—or have been discovered. The director 
is the man who, taking the play, the camera, 
and the actor--the ingredients of the theatre 
plus photography—has created something new. 
He is not more important than the author, for 
the creator of the idea can never be put into 
second place. But the author is just the story 
writer of yesterday. The director—who was 
he yesterday? Where have the directors come 
from? Who were Griffith, Brenon, Tourneur, 
Emerson, Tucker? 

At last the directors have recognized their 
own position. They have sensed their respon- 
sibility. They have organized the Motion Pic- 
ture Directors Association, not as a union for 
offence and defence, and not as a club for enter- 
tainment. One of their members speaks of it 
as tending more toward the lodge idea. The 
one thing they insist upon is that they are 
organized, not against the producer, but for him. 
Eugene Presbrey, the veteran playwright, sug- 
gests that the organization eventually will be to 
the moving picture what the National Academy 
is to art, the institution which establishes 
standards. The Academy neither buys nor 
sells, but still it governs, in a great measure, 
general creative conditions, so far as creation 
can be governed or guided into definite chan- 
nels. The individual takes his own course, but 
the Academy, as a central meeting ground, a 
clearing house, without any power but that of 
exchange and comparison, is the arbiter. 

In a broad sense, the producer of moving 
pictures is not deeply concerned with quality, 
except in so far as quality is marketable. His 
first thought is of his responsibility to his stock- 
holders. Otherwise he would be false to his 
trust. In a measure, the director, as he works, 
is concerned primarily with quality, if he be 
worthy the name of director. The individual 
director, working with the individual producer, 
is dominated by the selling organization. But 
the organized directors, working with the organ- 
ized producers, should be able to make a good 
case for better pictures that produce greater 
profits. The manufacturer has no grudge against 
better pictures, and it is for the directors, in 
their powerful association, an association the 





influence of which can hardly be overestimated, 
to bring their power and intelligence to the aid 
of the industry as a whole. This is, in fact, 
their aim. The association will do little public 
talking. It may never be heard of, so far as the 
general public is concerned, but if it fulfills the 
destiny that its leaders have mapped out for it, 
the public will owe it a debt of deepest grat- 
itude. 
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This is an Nashville policemen, it is reported, 
Easy One. have protested against paying the 

war tax on passes to moving pic- 
ture shows. These brilliant political econo- 
mists, these Tennessee flat-feet, these common 
or harness bulls of the Sunny South, insist that 
the government intended to tax only moving 


. picture revenue, and not moving picture audi- 


ences. The plea is unique. Let us hope no one 
will dispute the undivided right of the Nashville 
police to this high honor. But the solution is 
simple. Make the Nashville cop pay for his 
seat, and then he will have to pay the war tax 
just as if he were a human being. Why should 
policemen be admitted free to picture theatres 
anyhow, except in cases where the theatres are 
run in violation of some law? Of course, if 
the proprietor of the show has something to 
hide, he ought to pay the cop’s tax as well as 
giving him the pass. Next thing we know, the 
Nashville aristocrats of the force will refuse to 
accept peanuts and bananas from the fruit 
stands, unless shelled, peeled, garnished with 
romaine and served with mayonnaise dressing. 
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Another Town Meanwhile, the great metropo- 
Gone Wrong, _ lis of Cheney, Wash., has won 
~ a place in the sun, through its 
school regulations and municipal administra- 
tion. There is a Normal School at Cheney, 
but the hicks that run the school are anything 
but normal. They have ordered the students 
to stay away from the town’s picture house, on 
the ground that they should devote all their 
spare time to knitting, and their dimes to buy- 
ing Liberty Bonds. If we know the spirit of 
youth—and we are probably less distantly 
removed from it than the Cheneyites who 
issued this mandate —we aver that there will be 
mighty little knitting and bond buying done 
among the students, as a result of this order. 
The prevalence of stupidity in Cheney is further 
evidenced by the fact that the town czars refuse 
to permit the picture theatre to open Sundays, 
notwithstanding the fact that the manager 
offered to give half his profits to the Red Cross. 
Yes, all this happened in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, in the United States of America. 
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Joseph Joseph Kautman is dead. The 
Kaufman. photoplay has lost one of its tinest 

idealists. Yet, because he was an 
idealist, his influence will live on and inspire 
men and women who cannot know its source. 
To meet him was to realize, at his first word, 
that he was an embodiment of spiritual force. 
Nor was his the spirituality of the hushed voice, 
and downcast eye, but the driving, militant 
spirituality of vigorous manhood, upstanding 
and hungry for progress. He spoke, not in 
terms of his personal achievements and ambi- 
tions, but in the broad, sweeping language of a 
man who sees things in their totality. He was 
one of the moving spirits in the new organiza- 
tion of directors, and the comment upon that 
body which appears in this department, was 
written almost verbatim from his own words. 
He believed in the public, because he loved 
mankind. He looked upon humanity with a 


sympathetic eye, and believed that the future of 


the photoplay lay in the faithful transcription 
of life, rather than in the production of sensa- 
tion. He was restless with the surging energy 
of creative will, but calm with the knowledge 
that only time and patience could bring about 
the ends he so clearly saw. And because these 
things were a passion with him, his ideas can- 
not end with his life, but because he has lived 
and worked and dreamed his chosen art has 
heen, for all time, immeasurably enriched 


m 
The Film 
Triumphant. 


[hat remnant of intellectual 
aristocrats who have held their 
noses permanently aloof from 
the movies as a thing low, cheap and, worst of 
all, dull, might as well surrender, says The Neu 
York Tribune. Our theatrical stars have one by 
one signed the roll. Our institutions of educa- 
tion and uplift have yielded —your Penrod all 
too probably saw the Wise Men in Three Reels 
on the flickering film at his Sundav School this 
year. 

And now, as a last straw, the leaders of the 
nations issue their greetings through the movies! 
The list runs all the way from David Lloyd 
George to Josephus Daniels. General Pershing 
answers “Present!” So does Nicholas Murray 
Butler. The mind runs back to that sacrileg- 
ious moment in British history not so long ago 
when rumor had it that Mr. Asquith proposed 
to have the British Cabinet in action, or, at 
at least, in such action as a cabinet can achieve, 
recorded on the film. The rumor was speedily 
contradicted and the moans of protest died 
down. Obviously the thing was unthinkable. 

Yet now a British Premier joins in a message 
to be flashed on a thousand screens the world 
around! There is, perhaps, a fine distinction. 
The sacred persons of the British Cabinet are 
still inviolate. Yet the step left is a short one. 
Why haggle over it? And how can any citizen 
of to-day, however aloof his intellect and tastes, 
continue to ignore what generals and prime 
ministers are glad to ornament’? We suspect 


the end has come. Will the movie rights of 
the peace conference be sold in advance, and 
will its sittings be ordered pursuant to scenario 
and directed by megaphone? We await to see. 
Meantime let no one longer mock the movie, 
the master of us all! 


ob 
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How About Speaking by and large, what 
Salaries ? moving picture companies pay 
their stars is none of our busi- 
PHOTOPLAY and its readers are inter- 
ested, not in the business but in the art of 
pictures. But the art cannot thrive when the 
business is unsound. So we may be permitted 
some interest in this phase of the industry, per- 
haps. It has come to our ears that certain stars 
are dissatisfied with salaries offered, and are 
refusing to renew contracts at old rates, or 
slight increases. We would respectfully call to 
their attention the incident of Walter Johnson, 
baseball pitcher extraordinary. Mr. Johnson 
formerly received a salary of $12,500 a year. 
He has consented to pitch for the coming sea- 
son, for $8,000. Baseball, like pictures, is an 
amusement enterprise. The men in control of 
baseball are no more grasping than those who 
control pictures. And they have been in busi- 
ness a great deal longer. All branches of pro- 
duction have increased in cost. There are two 
kinds of war taxes to be considered. The public 
will pay as much as ever for pictures, but will 
not, except in isolated instances, pay more. 
There must be a reduction somewhere. We 
believe that a too grasping star at this time 
is working against his or her own interests. 


ny 
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Ness. 


A Truce Let’s have no more of this talk 
to Bickering. of enmity between stage and 

“screen. The movies and the 
speakies are members of one family, and family 
rows are always distressing. Both aim at the 
same result—to express in actual scenes with 
actual people, both real and imaginary inci- 
dents. Each has its distinctive method, as dif- 
ferent as the methods employed by painters and 
sculptors. The only logical and_ inevitable 
rivalry is their competition for public patronage. 
But this is business, and has nothing to do with 
art. The picture fan, witnessing such a per- 
formance on the stage as “Ben Hur,” receives 
a thrill quite different from that enjoyed by 
witnessing such a picture as “Stella Maris.” 
So in the mind of the public there is no conflict. 
The stage, perhaps, has been a little jealous of 
the photoplay’s swift and phenomenal success. 
The screen, perhaps, has been a little jealous of 
the dignified traditions of the drama, which can 
come to any art only with age and experience. 
But these jealousies should have no deeper feel- 
ing than that of the schoolgirl who covets her 
debutante sister’s coming-out gown. They are 
childish and unwarranted.- In a household like 
this, where both members have such power to 
spread happiness among mankind, peace and 
harmony should reign. 
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\Comic Venus 









































lhe heroine of a thousand pre-battles 


tells her ideas of heaven and hell 


‘By Allen Corliss 


can remember exactly how | felt. Mother used to nudge 
me and urge me quite desperately to get some sense into 
my face, and my eyes were perfectly round—really, I think 
that’s why | hate to have anyone come to the studio to 
watch me work. 

“Slapstick comedy is made very differently from any 
thing else,’ she went on. “We start a picture with only 
the thinnest frame-work of a plot. The gags— a gag is any 
bit of action that will make people laugh—-are invented in 
consultation or happen by accident. The funniest are 
usually accidents. Sometimes the director sits with his 
arms folded on his chest and an I’m-from-Mis- 
souri-expression on his face and says, ‘Well, 
be funny. Make me laugh, why don’t 
you?’ And you try all the gags you’ve 

thought of, and they don’t look as 

funny as they might—l tell 
r’ you, it’s no joke! Even if 1 
did go to a convent for a little 
while, this work has given me 
some very original ideas on re- 
ligion. Foor in 
stance, my idea 
of heaven is 
anywhere that 
there isn’t 
such a_ thing 
us a gag you 
have to think 
of yourself; 
and my idea 

of hell is a 


USTARD pies, a 
chase, a fall, mud. 
a fire hose, soup. 
a leak in the 
plumbing, innumerable 
lost garments, broken 
dishes, a slide on a cake 
of soap, mud in the hair, 
pie in the eyes, soup 
down the back, a fall into 
a lake, policemen, a 
cleaning up, a bucket ol 
suds and a mop, a slavey 
with «a round-eyed, ut 
terly blank expression, a 
Mack Sennett comedy 
Louise Fazenda. 
“There arent very 
many women doing ‘nut’ 
stuff, are there?” she re- 
marked thoughtfully. “‘l 
think one reason must be 
that all women like at- 
tractive surroundings and 
pretty clothes and hate to 7 ees Be 
be laughed at. After ee , i, 7 os 
three years of this work, 
I’m still extremely sensi- 
tive to ridicule—I am, 
really. Of course, I don’t 
mind my friends and rel- 
atives going to see my 
pictures, but I wouldn't ab On the screen 
have them come to the ’ Miss Fazenda ce- 


J vorts as a some 
studio and watch me No two persons could be more utterly unlike than Louise whet bellerine. 
work for anything on Fazenda herself, and Louise Fazenda. the screen slavey 

earth!” 





No two persons could be more utterly unlike than Louise Fazenda herself and 
Louise as the slavey of the Mack Sennett comedies. She is a pretty girl with a 
mobile face, lively unround eyes, and a way of doing her hair very becomingly. 

“T really was like that slavey when I was a little girl, though,” she said. “I am 
an only child and we lived out in the country where I never had any play- 
mates of my own age. That was before I was old enough to go to school. I used 
to just run wild, and when company would come to the house I’d sit there and 
look at them without ever understanding a word they said. Little as T was. J 





GO 


studio where you have to spend all 
eternity thinking up gags that no- 
body laughs at!” 

Certainly, Louise Fazenda will 
never be condemned to such a hell. 
lor one thing, she’s a candidate 
for heaven, living simply and 
quietly at home with her parents 
in a little flat near the studio. 
Three nights a spent in 
training off the ever-dreaded fat, 
occasional and once and 
iwhile a theatre party, go to make 
up her amusements. Furthermore, 
everyone, from the highest high- 
brow to the lowest low-brow 
laughs at her pictures. For in- 
stance, say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you dont like slapstick 
pictures. You probably 
around you at all the people who 
ire laughing themselves sick, and 
laugh at them for laughing. If you 
do like slapstick pictures, her work 
needs no analysis. 

During a pause in the conver- 
sation, she picked up a Japanese 
moving picture magazine and 
turned its queer looking pages to 
i picture of herself. 


week, 


dances, 


look 


‘There aren’t many women doing ‘nut 
<<. 1 
iff women like pretty clothes and hate 


to be laughed at.” 


“Gags are invented in consultation or happen by accident. 
are usually accidents.” 


“You don’t know how strange it seems to me,” she re- 
marked thoughtfully, “when something like this reminds 
me that my pictures are going all over the world. Per 
outside of Los Angeles county. 
except for two weeks in San Francisco during the Fair! 1 


sonally, I’ve never been 
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viven 


to Keystone.” 


aS an actor. 
tress explained. 


ing. 
I wanted 


The funniest 


five dollars for the day. 
lars sounded like a lot of money 





do want to travel, 
though—and I'm go- 


ing to some day!” 
Louise Fazenda is a 
craduate of the Los 
Angeles High School 
and she was preparing 
for college when the 
failure of her father’s 
business made it im 
possible for her to go. 
“We moved into an 
apartment house, and 
one day a_ neighbor 
who was working out 
at Universal, suggested 
that I go with her to 
the studio and try to 
get something to do. 
My first picture was 
‘A House Divided’ 


with Wilfred Lucas 
It was a Civil War 
story and there were 


quite «a number of us, 
all dressed up in pretty 


ruffled dresses, and 
curls, and little lace 
mittens. I felt so nice 


and Lillian Gishy! 
Then, at the last min- 
ute, it was found that 
someone had to black- 
up for a negro servant. 
Of course, none of the 
girls wanted to do it. 
[ wouldn’t have 
thought of it, if the 
director hadn't said 
that the girl who 
blacked up would be 
live dol- 
for one 


day's work, so I took off all my pretty 
things and became a comedy coon. 
never done anything but slapstick since. 
[ was with the U for a year and then went 


I’ve 


She remarked that make-up counts for a 
great deal and then added, “but I wish I 
could find a time when it would count for 
everything; then [ could use Killarney.” 

“Killarney” is a funny-looking, scraggy, 
putty-colored puppy with an overabun- 
dance of high spirits and a disposition so 
affectionate that it is almost impossible not 
to love him at first sight, even if he has 
been a very thorough and complete failure 


“He hasn't any screen sense,” his mis 
‘To look at him, you'd 
swear that he was made for slapstick. In 
fact, you can’t look at him without smil 
He's got the funniest look I ever saw 
him to 
what [I got him for- 


with me —that's 
but he'll never be a 


work 


comedian or any other useful thing, and 
he’s certainly not ornamental. 
a-nuisance, and yet [ can’t get rid of him!” 

“T think that comedy should be, to some extent at least, 
spontaneous,” said Miss Fazenda, returning to Art, ““some- 
thing inside of you that just bubbles out. 
(Continued on page ooo) 


He’s just 


And, too, it 
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tage 


A Department 
of Photoplay Revien 
By 
Randolph Bartlett 
In “Stella Maris” Mary Pick 


ford, by a clever camera trick, 
is shown talking to herself 








l is one of the axioms of the unthinking that pretty 
girls are not clever and clever girls not pretty. That 
is why, it is said, feminine loveliness is found princi- 
pally in musical comedy. There are, it must be ad- 
mitted, certain actresses whose appearance and art, or lack 
of art, seem to bear out the contention. As an example of 
a brilliant actress who is quite homely 1 might mention 
I might, but I won't. And as an example of a beautiful 
actress who is a feminine vacuum I might mention-—but 
no. It is not because I am afraid of their husbands, but 
because these are isolated instances. And although, as you 
will note, the persons I have not named are very eminent, 
they are, really, the exceptions and by no means represent ai 
general rule. I don’t believe 
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old threadbare yarn on which to string them. 
chance of throttling her dramatic genius is overlooked 


No possible 


Nor is the producer to blame. He finds that is what the 
public wants, and not being in business solely for his 
health, he follows the demand. He doesn’t care whether 
his actresses act or pose, so long as you buy seats for the 
show, and this puts it up to the critic to tell the truth, 
which is not always a good way to win popularity. 

So it comes about that 1 get indignant letters from nice 
girls in Des Moines and elsewhere, scolding me because I 
don't always like the Mary Pickford plays, alternating with 
equally indignant letters from charming ladies in Plain- 
held, N. J.. and elsewhere. scolding me because I don’t al- 

ways dislike the Mary Pick- 





in general rules. I don’t be- 
lieve in the law of compen- 
sation, or any other law, 
which condemns a woman 
to homeliness because she 
has brains, or to stupidity 
because she has charm. 
This I do believe, how- 
ever—that it is ten times 
as hard for a pretty woman 
to prove that she is clever 
as it is for a homely one. 
You expect so much more 
of her. And you are so 
likely to overlook her clev- 
erness because you are not 
overlooking the glint of 
gold in her hair or the re- 
flected May blossoms in her 
eyes. It is doubly so in 
moving pictures, where the 
quandary becomes almost 
terrible. If a young woman 
is not pretty, there is little 
chance for her to get in, in 
the first place. Once in, if 
she be exceptionally pretty, 








ford plays. The Des Moines 
idea is that Mary is in her- 
self all sufficient—that the 
star's the thing. The Plain- 
field idea is Shakespeare’s, 
insisting that the play’s the 
thing. My own poor little 
idea, hammered on _ both 
sides, has been that Mary 
Pickford has given frequent 
hints of dramatic genius of 
it high order, despite the 
fact that the sort of plays 
in which she has been pre- 
sented has allowed her lit- 
tle opportunity of proving 
it. This month I have a 
text to my liking, and brav- 
ing the wrath of both Des 
Moines and Plainfield I 
propose to show that Mary 
Pickford is both clever and 
pretty. 


STELLA MARIS 
Artcraft 








the producer wants to give 
her little more than a string 
of close-ups, in all of which 
must smile. with any 


she 


Warner Oland, in “The Naulahka,” plays the part of a man of putty 
‘concealing a steel spring: Fitzmaurice shows the real Orient. 


“Stella Maris” is a pho- 
tudrama based upon the 
novel by William J. Locke. 
One little girl is an invalid 
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Norma Talmadge and Eugene O’Brien do magnificent work 
in “Ghosts of Yesterday 
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Fannie Ward, the perennial ingenue, makes her Pathe debut 
in “Innocent,” Fitzmaurice directing. 




















In “Jules of the Strong Heart,” George Beban is again the 
*belov ed vagabond” of the screen 





from childhood, but all the resources of wealth and 
kindness are centered upon her life and she is happy. She 
knows nothing of the cruelties of existence. Another little 
girl is a drudge in an orphanage, and has never known 
what it is to be loved. A journalist is one of the friends of 
the little invalid. His dissipated wife takes the drudge 
from the asylum to be her private slave. In a moment of 
rage the woman nearly kills the drudge, and is sent tu 
prison. The journalist, pitying the little victim, adopts 
her, and for the first time in her life she learns the taste of 
kindness. As the years go by, the little invalid is cured, 
and she and the journalist love each other. The dissipated 
wife, her sentence expired, discovers this and gloats over 
the fact that she can keep them apart. The drudge, under- 
standing that the happiness of the one being in the world 
who has been kind to her, is at stake, cuts the knot with a 
tremendous deed of self sacrifice. 

Mary Pickford plays both roles—the happy invalid and 
the drudge. Prettiness was required for the one, clever- 
ness for the other. You may find it difficult to believe that 
the hungry looking creature, with stooped shoulders, plas- 
tered hair, crooked mouth, and awkward manner, is Your 
Own Mary. Only in rare moments does she relax into a 
certain curious semblance of her own lovely self. The fact 
remains. There are cleverly photographed scenes in which 
the drudge and the invalid both appear, and talk to each 
other. Then the contrast is brought out in all its tremen- 
dous force. Miss Pickford’s drudge is no mere matter of 
makeup, though the physical difficulties of the role are ob- 
vious. But she realizes the character with all her mental- 
itv, and sustains it without the slightest lapse. 

Marshall Neilan directed the production, and made it 
exquisitely beautiful when opportunity offered, as well as 
sordid and relentlessly gripping when the theme was in 
minor key. The supporting cast is in perfect tune. Con- 
way Tearle plays the journalist and Camille Ankewich the 
besotted wife. 

“Stella Maris” should prove a turning point in the his- 
tory of America’s favorite star. The public will never 
again be satisfied with plays in which Miss Pickford is not 
given an opportunity to act. 





THAIS— Goldwyn 


“Thais,” which should have been a moving picture tri 
umph, is « moving picture misfortune. As produced by 
Goldwyn, it is one of the severest blows the art has ever 
received, for this reason—it will bring to the picture the- 
atres, by reason of the presence in the title role of Mary 
Garden, thousands who have scorned the movies. Had the 
picture been well done, it would have made thousands of 
converts for the screen. Done as it was, it will still further 
alienate the scoffers. “Thais,” one of the most purely 
spiritual stories in all literature, in the hands of Goldwyn, 
comes out as an orgy of unlovely flesh. It is so tawdry, so 
crude, so vulgar, that it reminds one of one of those sucker- 
catching advertisements, “‘Send ten cents and get ten 
snappy pictures.’ Mary Garden brings to the screen the 
tedious and dismal technique of operatic acting, which is 
not acting at all, but slow motions made while waiting for 
the music to catch up with the drama. Moreover—and 
this may seem brutal, but if stars will trade upon reputa- 
tions, the truth must be told—Miss Garden is no longer 
the lovely creature of “Louise.” Careful study of effects 
in draping might have done much for her, but that, seem- 
ingly, is not the Goldwyn way. With producers frantic for 
good stories, one of the best in the world has been ruined 
tc snatch a few dollars by trading upon the international 
reputation of a star. 


WOLVES OF THE RAIL —Artcraft 


William S. Hart as a reformed bandit is not an unfa- 
miliar figure. but neither is he an unwelcome one. In 











Wolves of the Rail,” after a career as chief of a band of 
train-robbers, he changes heart and becomes an extermi- 
nator of the men he had formerly led. He does a helen- 
holmes from his horse to a locomotive, and breaks the durn 
thing as easy as if it were a spavined colt. And at the end 
he lochinvars off with the girl, to prospective happiness and 
freedom irom the detective who refused to give him an 
immunity bath merely because he killed off a few of his 
old partners in crime. It is a lively story, and will be wel- 
omed by the devotees of gun drama. Aside from this, like 
all Hart pictures, its scenery is magnificent, and the moun- 
tain vistas alone are worth the price of admission. 


DIAMONDS AND PEARLS-—World 


Diamonds and Pearls” is a footless, meandering story 
of marriage for money, intrigue, extravagance and flimsy 
romance, starting nowhere and ending in the same place, 
having gone nowhere in particular. Kitty Gordon is 
starred, but for no apparent reason except that she is in 
nearly every scene 


THE NAULAHKA— -Pathe 


The Naulahka”’ is a story in which Rudyard Kipling 
collaborated with Wolcot Balestier. It relates the adven- 
tures of an American who goes to India to get possession 
f a famous jewel, to please the fancy of the wife of a rail- 
road president, and so win her influence to get a railroad 
built into the town where the young man lives. The main 
ncidents transpire in the Orient. Director Fitzmaurice 
nas created a remarkable picture of the real India—not 
with the glitter and tinsel of cardboard palaces, but by 
showing the life of the people, their superstitions and their 
suspicion of Occidental ideas. His types are marvelous, 
iving pages from Kipling’s works. And the cast is bril- 
liant. Antonio Moreno plays the part of the American 
adventurer with his customary grace and strength. War- 
ner Oland portrays a drug-sodden maharaiah with brilliant 
insight into the character of the prince, at once weak 
through constant pandering to the senses, and strong with 
oride of lineage—a lump of putty concealing a steel spring. 
Mary Alden, Doraldina, the dancer, and Helene Chadwick 
omplete a remarkable roster of principals 


THE AVENGING TRAIL—Metro 


Harold Lockwood's latest, “The Avenging Trail,’ is a 
irama of the Maine lumber camps. Naturally, therefore, 
it contains a generous flavoring of physical clashes. Lock- 
vood is one of the actors who do not cease to be actors 
when called upon to be pugilists. There is a geniality 
ibout him that does not subside when the general motive 
is stern. There is no brutality about his conquests by 
force. So “The Avenging Trail” is not simply a love story 
punctuated by fights, but a romance in which the battles 
are merely incidental. Joe Dailey, as a smiling satellite, is 
i delightful study. Sally Crute is pretty and alluring, but 
seems never quite to forget that the “r” might be left out 
f her name 


DAYBREAK. —Metro 


[f anyone is tired of hearing me repeat each month that 
Emily Stevens is a great actress, write in and say so. It 
may relieve you and it won't alter my opinion. In “Day- 
break” she scores even more emphatically than in her pre- 
vious Metro pictures, because she has a better story. .A 
wife, despairing of winning her husband from his bibulous 
habits, leaves him and goes to Paris. When she returns, 
her actions are mysterious. She refuses to recognize her 
husband’s right to question her. He has her trailed on her 
nocturnal trips, and discovers that she has a child which 
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Gladys Leslie bears a striking resemblance to Mary Pickford 
& 


in “His Own People.”’ 

















Flsie Ferguson, in “Rose of the World,” makes a whirling 
melodrama live beautifully. 

















Roy Stewart’s westerners as in “Law’s Outlaw,” are more 
human than most pictured gunmen. 
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“The Cross Bearer” could not lack interest, for Montagu Love 
IS IM It. 























“Her American Husband,” a Triangle Play, brings the odor 
of spring blossoms and Japan. 

















“The Winding Trail” indicates that Viola Dana is now to be 
listed as an emotional ingenue 
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she is secretly visiting. It is a gripping situation. Love and 
jealousy are the motives, woven masterfully by Director 
Albert Capellani. Miss Stevens carries the full weight of 
the drama. which sweeps to a breathless, but entirely satis- 
fving conclusion. It is a story for men and women who 
understand life. 


JULES OF THE STRONG HEART-— Paramount 


George Beban is the beloved vagabond of pictures. In 
‘Jules of the Strong Heart” he has another of those roles 
in which he is constantly getting into trouble through be- 
friending others. He arrives at a lumber camp with a 
young baby, his solicitude for which occasions most of the 
comedy. The boss of the camp faces mutiny and lynching 
because the men believe the company is “broke” and they 
will not get their money. Jules volunteers to go through 
the storm to get the money, and is attacked by the camp 
bully. Through thrilling adventures he saves the day. 
Keban’s comedy is the core of the picture. Helen Eddy, 
that versatile young woman, plays a melodious second 
fiddle. And the baby who impersonates “Napoleon Goo- 
goo” deserves to have its name on the program. Donald 
Crisp directed with his habitual acumen. 


THE SPIRIT OF °17—Paramount 


Boy Scouts and G. A. R. men are the heroes of a patri- 
otic story called “The Spirit of °17,” in which Jack Pick- 
ford unearths and foils a German spy plot. The spirit in 
question is that none is too old and none too young to serve 
his country, even if not qualified for enlistment. The story 
lacks distinction and the romance is rather calf-like: yet 
there is a certain nimble quality about this boy Pickford 
that keeps the fable from descending to a commonplace 
level. His agility is not merely physical, but of a sort that 
hespeaks a lively mind as well. His heroics would be a little 
banal, if there were not in them something of the eternal 
boy that he represented in Tom Sawyer. A large but rather 
ordinary cast surrounds the star. Helen Eddy, in the 
thankless role of a girl with a grouch against the world in 
general, wins the sole distinction in her small but effec 
tive bit 


INNOCENT— Pathe 


Fannie Ward, the perennial ingenue, makes her first 
Pathe appearance in “Innocent,” created by George Fitz 
maurice from George Broadhurst’s drama. John Miltern 
has the other principal part, which he played in the stage 
production wherein Pauline Frederick was starred, and he 
is a real actor. It is not a nursery tale, though free from 
the dregs of sensationalism that could easily have marred 
it. It hinges upon a favorite theme of Mr. Broadhurst’s— 
the innate love of finery and display latent in all women, 
even those who have been purposely shielded from its lure. 
Part of the action transpires in China, part in France. 
Director Fitzmaurice is a Frenchman who has lived in 
China. It is natural, therefore, that the atmosphere 
breathes a spirit of fidelity to fact. All who care for 
tragedy and romance artistically interwoven, will find 
“Innocent” one of the unique pictures of the season 


STOLEN HONOR-- Fox 


There is no reason why Virginia Pearson's latest shou!d 
not be called “Stolen Honor,” nor is there any reason why 
it should not be called “Her Writhing Soul,” or “A 
Crumpled Heart,’—no reason, that is, except that none of 
these titles has anything to do with the story. But it 
seems, we are told by the producers, that the exhibitors 
have learned that you who pay the freight, pay it in larger 
sums when the words “heart,” or “soul,” or “honor,” ap- 
pear in the title. Do vou? Be that as it may— Miss Pear- 


“ 











son plays the part of Virginia Lake, an artist. who makes a 
copy of a painting, the original of which is to be presented 
to a foreign ambassador. Her copy and the original are 
stolen, and Virginia has a heap of trouble on her hands, 
from which she extricates herself with the aid of a clever 
dog. In such a story, one would think the producer would 
hardly be so dull as to use for the core of his story a picture 
so famous as Reynolds’ “The Age of Innocence.” It is 
stretching things a bit to show this historical canvas as the 
center of an international disturbance. It’s just another 
case of, “Oh, the public won't know the difference.” Miss 
Pearson has informed us privately that she likes this pi 

ture better than some of her recent ones, but I don't. She 
does too much brow-wrinkling, mistaking it for acting. 
Walter Law comes out of his caverns of vice, discards his 
villainies, and lends dignity to the story as a senator—a 
virtuous senator! It isn’t speedy enough for melodrama, 
nor logical enough for drama 


HER AMERICAN HUSBAND. -Triangle 


Her American Husband” is “Madam Butterily” with 
variations. First, the Japanese girl marries the American. 
not for love, but in obedience to her father’s order. Sec 
ond, they go to America. Third, when the American tires 
of his toy, the story ends the way I always thought 
‘Madam Butterfly” should have ended—and you'll have 
to go to see the picture to find what it is, for I’m not going 
to tell. L promise you excellent entertainment. Thomas 
Kurihara as the stern Japanese parent, and Jack Abbe as 
his secretary, win real Jaurels with two intensely dramatic 
studies. The story brings the flavor of springtime and 
Japan, with all its blossoms. But the final thrill, and the 
sense of logical conclusion, make the story big. 


THE GUN WOMAN Triangle 


“The Gun Woman” is a drama of the ancient west, when 
women owned saloons, and ran gambling joints, and yet 
tell in love with the wrong men just like regular, normal 
women of today. Texas Guinan makes her Triangle debut 
is The Tigress—albeit a rather round-faced, cheerful 
tigress, inclined to purr rather than snarl. Yet if these 
characters are to be perpetuated it is well that they should 
be humanized. Ed Brady, as a loose-talking youth who is 
more observant than most talkative men, comes to the 
front successfully after numerous not-so-successful efforts 
The Gun Woman” is adventure with a minimum of vam- 
pishness 


A PETTICOAT PILOT- Paramount 


‘Mary ‘Gusta’ was the name of “A Petticoat Pilot’ 
when it was between covers. Vivian Martin is starred in 
the picture version. But the real interest in the play, un- 
less you have an insatiable appetite for calf love and sugar 
romance, is in the two old self-made “uncles,” played by 
Theodore Roberts and James Neill. Roberts is even greater 
in his kindly humor than in former deviltries, and Neill is 
«i master of any sort of character study. The story of the 
penniless waif who takes charge of her bachelor guardians, 
ind finally werks out their worldly salvation, is not unfa- 
miliar nor original. But Roberts and Neill give it a new 
twist 


THE WIDOW’S MIGHT Paramount 


Julian Eltinge demonstrates better than ever before the 
possibilities of contrast between his male and female imper 
sonations, as offered by the screen, and in “The Widow's 
Might” he is a rancher, something of a roughneck, in his 
pants episodes, and a lady of rank in the skirt sequences. 

(Continued on page 107 ) 


The Shadow Stage 


















Alice Brady wears 1918 gowns as Jane Eyre in “Woman and 
Wife,’” but keeps to the Bronte story, 

















In “The Spirit of ’17” Boy Scouts and G. A. R. Men help 
lack Pickford entertain. 














Julian Eltinge has his usual troubles in “The Widow’s Might,” 
but camouflage saves him. 
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“Tom was not the best boy 
in the village” 


hoy character he created 


Every boy has an Aunt Polly 
‘stern but affectionate.” 


Stree song RS 









was Twain's 
only description of the great 


































“The strange boy- well dressed on 
1 week day he even wore a necktie. 


Tom Sawyer 


HAT did Tom Sawyer look like? Every 
one of the multiplied thousands who have 
read Mark Twain's great stories of Tom 
and Huck, has some sort of mental picture 

ot this one-hundred-per-cent boy. Yet, strangely 
enough, the only clue his creator gives to his appear 
ance is a single sentence—*‘Tom was not the best boy 
in the viliage.” It was so with many of the charac- 
ters surrounding Tom as well. Thus when it came to 
imprisoning in celluloid the adventures and escapades 
of the boys of this community, the Paramount artists 
were permitted the widest latitude. 

Only concerning Huck Finn was Mark Twain gen- 
erous with his graphic phrases. “The juvenile pariah 
of the village, Huckelberry Finn was cordially hated 
by all the mothers of the town, because he was idle 
and lawless and vulgar and bad and because all their 
children admired him and wished they dared be like 
him. Huckleberry was always dressed in the cast-ofi 
clothes of full grown men, and they were in perennial 
bloom and fluttering with rags. His hat was a vast 
ruin with a wide crescent lopped out of the brim; his 
coat, when he wore one, hung nearly to his 
heels and had the rearward buttons far down 
the back: but one suspender supported his 
trousers.” 

rhe other characters are etched in with free- 

hand strokes. The strange boy, with 
whom Tom fought, was “well dressed 


on a week day . . . his cap a 
dainty thing . . . he had shoes on 
and it was only Friday . . . he 


even wore a necktie.” And Joe Harper, 
‘Tom’s bosom friend during the week 
and sworn enemy on Saturday, when 
the two engaged in military and pirati- 
cal maneuvers of every character.” And 
Becky, “‘a lovely little blue-eyed crea- 
ture. with yellow hair plaited into two 





Joe Harper was “Tom’s bosom friend dur- 
ing the week and sworn enemy on Saturday.” 
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Comes to Life 


long tails, white summer frock and embroidered pan- Bi Af [ og AIR 
talets.”’ Se! eG | 

The characters, however, give vivid portraits. The 
classic tale of the whitewashing of the fence tells vol 
umes. The romance of Tom and Becky, the boy's 
nonchalant ardor and the girl’s pert provocativeness. way 
is a living episode of childhood. The stern but affec | 
tionate Aunt Polly we see in glimpses. Marv, Tom’s 
sister and official conscience, is said to have been a 
portrait of Mark Twain’s own sister. 

Now the moving picture enhances the pages of this 
greatest of American classics—greatest because uni 


versal in its reflection of human experiences. Today 
m the reader of ““Tom Sawyer” can experience a double : 
joy, stimulating his imagination by watching the liv- _ G 


ing version—an animated supplement to Mark 
Twain’s volumes. 

> The characters shown on these pages and the play- 
ers in the picture are: Tom’ Sawyer—Jack Pickford: 
Huckleberry Finn--Robert Gordon; Becky—Clara 





Horton; Sister Mary—Alice Marvin; Joe Har- ee 

per—Antrim Short: Aunt Polly—Edythe , 3 7 — 

Chapman. te 
fowl? 


Atright. The classic tale of the 


whitewashing of the fence was 


an index to Tom’s character 
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In circle, Becky, “a 
lovely little blue-eyed 
creature.” 
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“Mary, Tom’s sister, 
was his official con > 
science.” 
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“Huckleberry Finn was cordially hated 
by all the mothers of the town—all the 
children admired him and wished thes 


dared be like him.” 

















Rhea—the Lovely 





——a 


Miss Mitchell — but everybody calls her “ Ginger” 
By Grace 


M's exac tly like a fairy-tale or a moving pric ture 
piot-—just exactly. 
You know how it is in the pictures. F[irst 
she’s a pink-gingham heroine, swinging a sun- 
bonnet by one string—(she never wears it because 
if she did the sunshine couldn’t light up her hair)— 
and then her father or uncle makes a fortune with 
his invention canning icebergs to send to the equator 
or something: and in the third reel she’s all dolled 
up, and lives in a millionaire’s house that’s been 
furnished with trading stamps. 

That's just the way it was with Rhea Mitchell, 
Paralta star. Professionally, of course. They called 
her “Ginger” Mitchell then, when she played the 
pink-gingham heroines, and they threw her into the 
ocean and over precipices and they used her to stop 
trains with; and Bill Hart was her lover and treated 
her rough. 

Well, any little girl who's been used to romping 
iround in the open naturally finds it a little cramp- 


Asavamp, Ginger 
makes a mighty 
sweet ingenue. 
From “‘The Over- 
coat,’’ an old 
American picture 








ing tu her style to have to dress up and look pretty 
all day, playing those heavy things—dramatic roles 
and psychologically intellectual roles. Rhea wasn't 
used to it. She was fond of taking a plunge into the 
Pacific whenever the fancy happened to hit her or 
her director; she rode, too—they called her “the 
stunt girl.” 

“But no more black-and-blue drama for me,” 
said Rhea the other day, as she sat knitting, on the 
back porch of her Hollywood bungalow, where the 
sunlight fell in brilliant splotches on her golden hair, 
just as sunlight has a way of falling. 

“Down at Inceville, you know, there was so much 
room to throw a person about. Any bright idea they 
happened to get about you could at once be put into 
execution. They painted you with red blood as a 
matter of course and tradition; but it wasn't at all 
necessary asa rule. Why, the first day I came home 
from work, I said to mother: ‘I’m not an actress 
any more; I'm an acrobat.’ IT just can’t get used to 
being all painted up white instead of covered with 
alkali dust.” 

Dave Warfield, they say, wants to do “Hamlet.” 


Rhea has just seen someone she knows down the street, and she’s 

waiting for him at the approach to her Hollywood bungalow. 
7 % « ” , 

(Note: the pronoun for “one”’ is always “he.” That's grammar.) 





es 





Riddle 


says no more black and blue drama for her 
Kingsley 


Rhea Mitchell, she says, longs to indulge 
in the bright, sunshiny stuff. 

“Just for once, I wish they’d let me romp 
around in comedy and curls—not brick-in- 
the-hat and pie-in-the-evye comedy, but 
bright, sunshiny roles —” 

There you are! 

“But,” she continued, “they never will. 
Sometimes in the Inceville days they used 
to let me start out happily; though of course 
something desperate always happened to me 
before the end of the first reel- 

“Do I weep naturally in my sob scenes? 
Yes, I do—that is, I either can’t weep at 
all, or I have to swim out. Music helps. 
Just let the studio musicians begin playing 
‘Somewhere a Voice Is Calling,—-I don’t 
know whose voice it is, maybe the laundry- 
man’s or somebody I owe money to—any- 
way, I go right to it. 


How Mauss 
Mitchell 
can look- 
up-at-one! 
She’sdoing 
it in this 
scene from 
+"; ne 
Phantom 
Extra.” 











“Ll tell you something. IL miss all that 
daredevil horseback riding and swimming 
and romping about; and sometimes I revert 
to type, put on my old riding habit, send 
down to the riding stables for a horse, and 
have a nice mad gallop to the foot-hills. 
Why, I never was out of California in all 
my life until I went to New York last year. 
Did I gaze up at the tall buildings? 
Maybe;—but I was mighty careful to brace 
myself, because I had a friend who didn’t, 
and she fell right over backwards. 

Miss Mitchell’s hair isn’t red—that is, 
not exactly. We've just said it’s gold. But 
Miss Mitchell herself tells you that they 
never call her “Rhea”: she is “Ginger” 
Mitchell to anyone who knows her at all. 
\s there is nothing in her disposition to 
warrant such a name, it must be the hair. 
It’s pretty hair, anyway; and it does look 
olden in the sunlight. 

If it was any other girl who'd been born 
in Portland, Oregon, and you were writing 
«bout her, you’d say: ‘And she is as lovely 
as the most prized flowers of the Rose City” 

Continued on page 106) 
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Rhea got into her riding habit and posed 
especially with the animals. Why? To 
give us a chance fora clever caption. 
But we’re not going to do it 














Yoys and Llayers 


Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 


HILE Francis X. Bushman was tak- 

ing scenes on the snow-covered 
ills around Baltimore, February fiith, 
his wife, Mrs. Josephine Bushman, wht 
lives near Baltimore in the Green Spring 
Valley, was filing a suit for partial di- 
vorce. With her are their five children 
According to Mrs. Bushman’s statement 
the star is earning $600,000 a year. Re- 
cently, she declares, he agreed to pay ner 
S100 a week in addition to defraying her 


expenses; but he is now more than $1,000 


in arrears on his payments. Mrs. Bush- 
man asks for the custody of their chil- 
dren and that she be allowed to make 
her home with the children at the Rider- 
wood, Green Spring Valley. hom« At 
the same time she asked the court that 


Bushman be restrained from disposing of 
any of his property. The Bushmans wert 
married at Wilmington, Delaware, June 
», 1002 Unless the defendant shows 
cause by February 18 why such action 
should not be taken, Mrs. Bushman will 


receive $200 a week alimony 


na ‘gue tse ae ARTHUR GUY 
whose book, “Over the Top,” 


one of the 


has been 


most successful stories on the 


war, has been engaged by Vitagraph to 
appear in a film version. Empey volun- 
teered for service with the British expe 
ditionary forces in France immediat ely 
ifter the sinking of the Lusitania, serving 
eighteen months in the trenches. He was 
wounded three times, and won his promo- 
tion for bravery in action His book, 
“Over the Top,” in six months has been 








This snapshot comes from Somewhere in France 


EMPEY, 


By CAL YORK 


ead by more than 2,500,000 people in 
the LU. S. alom Empey is going to ap- 
pear ou the screen “because,” he says, 
L believe that a motion picture ade- 


quately depicting conditions on the other 
side may serve further to awaken Amer- 
ica to a realization of what we are up 
iwainst.”” 


ILLIE BURKE is suing Arthur Hop- 

kins for $34,500. The amount is due 
her, she says, on “The Rescuing Angel” — 
which was one of this season's plentiful 
sprinkling of “legitimate” failures.  Bil- 
lie says she “Was given only week's 
notice. And she thinks -she continue 
n pictures. We 


AAOVING 
turned out at Harvard. That is, 


not turned out: but turned out. They 
will be used to popularize the war. Pro- 
fessor George P. Baker of Boston, who 
for a number of years has conducted a 
course in dramatic literature at Harvard, 
has been placed in charge by the National 
Committee of Public Information, which 
has established a division of films. The 
committee's work will be to assemble and 
select the best scenarios which will later 
spread through the country war intelli- 
gence and propaganda 


one 
will 
think so, too 


pictures are svon to be 


ERALDINE FARRAR has been an- 
nually reported retired from the Met- 
opolitan Opera Company, because the 
directors of that institution have decided 
that no artist sing within the classic 


e may 








walls of the M. and also appear on the 
screen. And once again the Metropolitan 
has denied the rumor. “We wish,” they 
say, quite thoughtfully, “we wish and we 
hope to keep Miss Farrar with us for 
many years to come. The only thing is 
that we naturally feel we have some claim 
cn the services of our artistes, and must 
give our consent before any other appear- 
ances are made or contracts signed.” 
Well, well—that’s over and done with for 
another year 

NID BENNETT has married Fred 

Niblo, the well-known actor from 
the legitimate. He has been playing in 
Los Angeles and Miss Bennett has, until 
recently, been active before the cameras 
Niblo was the husband of Josephine 
(ohan—George M.’s sister, who died a 
year or more ago. They had one son 
now attaining manhood. Mr. Niblo is 
34; Miss Bennett, 25. She is the Aus- 
tralian actress whom Triangle brought to 
America. 


HOTOPLAY is exceedingly popular 
with “The Boys” over there. Here 
is a letter from France, which is illus 


trated on this page: 

“December 8, 1917: While reading 
over my October copy of PHoTOPLAY 
a thought came to me that you might 
be interested in the enclosed photo 
Coming off duty at Battalion Signal Sta 
tion, I had PHotopLtay and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post under my arm,— 
and a ‘Poilu’ who stayed at the Billet was 


io get a ‘snap’ of some of us. The 
picture came out fairly good, and 1] 














From left to right: Hal Collins; Percy 


Smith; S. MacDonald; Ralph Johnson; Wm. Breckenridge, all with the 42nd. Highlanders. 


Mr. Breckenridge has the October PHOTOPLAY. 
as you and I, 


even 


No, Cynthia, they are not actors, just fans, 


Mrs. Augustus Phillips says we should 

call this, “Who’s Whose and What 

They Have.”’ She is Mildred Manning, 
Vitagraph’s O. Henry Girl. 



























































thought it would be of interest to 
you. 

“Il have been getting PHOTOPLAY 
regularly since 1 came to France and 
enjoy the contents immensely. 

“It will probably be of interest to 
you to know that two weeks after we 
took Vimy Ridge I was watching 
‘movies’ there and the show was inter- 
rupted by an aeroplane falling and 
landing about twelve feet from the 
tent. 

“Wishing your magazine every suc- 
cess. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Wo. BRECKENRIDGE, 
“42nd Canadians. 
“France.” 


AVID POWELL, who is popular 

with the followers of the flicker- 
drama, has added Miss Elsie Ferguson 
to his list of famous leading women. 
The others are: Mary Pickford, Billie 
3urke, Clara K. Young, Ann Murdock, 
and Olive Tell. Mr. Powell made seven 
pictures for Empire All-Star. He and 
Miss Ferguson played in “Outcast” to- 
gether when that drama was on tour. 


AROLD LOCKWOOD, following the 

lead of Fairbanks and other awfully- 
popular stars, has an alternating director, 
now,—Francis Ford. 


ACK SHERRILL, who popularized 
himself in “The Witching Hour” and 
other Frohman photoplays, recently mar- 


tied Miss Lillian Forbes, an actress, of 
New York. The ceremony was_ per- 
formed in Tampa, Florida, where the 


Frohman company went for scenes in 
“The Birth of a Race.” Theirs was an 
acquaintance of less than forty-eight 


nours. 


Plays and Players 























weight King Ted Lewis. As a boxer, Charles 

always was a good comedian — Kid Lewis 

didn’t even remove his watch. But he visited 
the studio, and they had to pose a bit. 


HE Lubin Manufacturing Company, 

of Philadelphia, where all those old 
“Liberty Bell” movies used to be made, 
has been taken over by the Wright Roller 
Bearing Company, The property is val- 
ued at $110,000. 


OWLAND LEE, former leading man 

at the Triangle Culver City studios, 

is now with Uncle Sam at Camp Gordon, 
Atlanta. He wrote a letter to Triangle: 
“*They're Off, a Triangle picture I did 
while with you, was shown here in camp 
last night in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 
After the running I 











Bessie Barriscale’s nemesis must be all a myth. Anyway, she 
needn't worry about it as long as she can cameraflage herself into a 


skeleton. 








Howard Hickman assists; and it’s all for “Within the 
Cup,” a new Paralta production. 


gave a short talk to 
the men on_ picture- 
making. The photo- 
play was a big success, 
and the boys seemed 
to like my talk. It 
seems funny, now that 
I'm a soldier, to sit 
and see myself as an 
actor back at the Tri- 
angle studios.” 


penance DESHON, 
whose work in 
“Audrey,” a Frohman 
picture starring C. 
Aubrey Smith, will 
perhaps be  remem- 
bered, has signed with 
Vitagraph, to play op- 
posite the Flatbush 
company’s man - star, 
Harry Morey. Miss 
Deshon lately had the 
unsympathetic role of 


“Lilas Lynn” in 
Beach's novel, “The 
Auction Block,” and 


did very well with it. 





HYLAND 
William 


her 


EGGY 

is now a 
Fox star, with 
own company 
leaving Vitagraph, the 








After 











Who is it and where is he going? 
That’s easy; note the venerable hand- 
bag, the detachable cuffs,and the general 
air of determination. Right—it’s our 
old friend, Charles Ray, in another 


Clodhopper characterization. 


pretty little English girl made one pic- 
ture called “Persuasive Peggy,” which has 
not yet been viewed by the greater por- 
tion of the public—although it is said 
that “Peggy” is a sweet picture, a clean 
picture, and a picture at which the cen- 
sors need not cast even a surreptitious 
glance. Miss Hyland then did “The Other 
Woman” for Pathe, before entering into 
her present agreement. It is given out 
that she will make one picture a week. 
It is to be hoped that this was a mistake 
However, one cannot blame everything on 
the printer, can one? 


UGENE PALLETTE, actor for vari- 
ous west-coast companies, was to 
have played with Mary Pickford in her 


dO 


next production. But Pallette has earned 
and won a commission as lieutenant in 
the aviation branch of the service, and 
his duties will call him from Los Angeles 
at an early date. 


ALLACE McDONALD, who has 

been a leading man at Vitagraph’s 
Flatbush studios for the past year, has 
gone to Culver City to become a member 
of the Triangle forces. 


NADVERTENTLY, the name of the 
author of the scenario of the World 
l’roduction, “The Good-for-Nothing,”’ was 


omitted from the fictionized version which 
appeared in the February issue of PHo- 
ropLAy. The original story was by A 
Alexander Thomas of New York City 
and only the fiction version which ap- 
peared in PHOTOPLAY by Felix 
Baird, who merely Thomas’ 
film synopsis. 


was 
rewrote Mr. 


HE Biograph Studio is upholding its 

traditions. It still stands, you know, 
and has been used frequently by various 
well-known companies. Among _ them: 
Emily Stevens in “Daybreak; Eva Tan- 
guay in “The Wild Girl; Clara Young 
in “The Easiest Way,” “The Price She 
Paid,” and “The Foolish Virgin; Con- 
stance Talmadge in “The Honeymoon” 
and “Scandal; “Lest We Forget,” with 
Rita Jolivet; “Runaway Romany,” Mari- 
on Davies’ film debut; “Over There,” with 
Charles Richman; “The Struggle Ever- 
lasting,’ with Florence Reed; the Rob- 
ert Warwick features; several Fatty Ar- 
buckle comedies; and now Madame Pe- 
trova is busy with her Petrova Pictures 
and has already finished two at the cradle- 
of-the-movies. 


AMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, the 
artist, is making a series of twelve 
single-reelers for Edison under the title, 
“Girls You Know.” ‘They are “social 
satires” and each picture features a type 
of attractive American girl, in a series of 


amusing situations with humorous sub- 
titles done in J. M. F.’s best style. The 
first three releases are: “The Screen 


Fan,” “The Bride,” and “The Supersti- 
tious Girl.” They are real girls, not pen- 
and-inks. 


ONROE SALISBURY is a modest 

man. Yes, we are speaking of Mon- 
roe Salisbury, the actor. Why, nobody 
knew he could play—music—but recently 
when taking scenes for a new picture at 
Seven Oaks under Rupert Julian’s direc- 
tion, a benefit entertainment was held 
and Mr. Salisbury gave two piano solos, 
which were much appreciated by Seven 
Oaks. And he writes, too—photoplays. 
What’s more, he gets ’em accepted 


HAT are Rana Esculenti? Miss 
Helen Holmes says they constitute 
the best-paying crop produced this year 
on her big farm in the foot-hills of the 
San Gabriel Mountains, near Los Angeles. 


Miss Holmes’ Japanese superintendent, 
who is called Ito, is one of the best lit- 
tle Hooverizers there is: and he man- 


ages to produce edibles which permit Jux- 
urious feeding of the star’s numerous vis- 
itors without violating any of Mr 


Photoplay Magazine 


Hoover's laws. Well, at a dinner-party 
given by Helen on her farm, Ito served 
a wonderful stew which he labeled, learn- 
edly, “Rana Esculenti.” Those who could 
pronounce it, did so; the others merely 
wondered. Then Helen admitted that it 
was made of frog’s legs. The scientific 
name of the frog was applied merely as 
a bit of culinary camouflage. Oh, well, 
any story that has a “Hoover™ in it gets 
across nowadays. 














Joseph Kaufman. 


OSEPH KAUFMAN, the director, died 
J of pneumonia February first. He had 
been ill but a short time and while it was 
known that his condition was critical, hope 
was entertained that he would recover. 
Mr. Kaufman and his wife, Ethel Clayton, 
recently signed contracts with Paramount, 
to work together as star and director. Mr. 
Kaufman’s last picture was “The Song of 
Songs,’ with Elsie Ferguson. He has di- 
rected such successful film plays as 
“Broadway Jones,” “Ashes of Embers,” 
“Dollars and the Woman,” one of Ethel 
Clayton’s most popular subjects. besides 
acting in many photoplays during his affil- 
iation with the Lubin company. When 
Paramount signed Mr. Kaufman to direct 
his wife, it was hoped that the result 
would be some “domestic dramas,” such 
as “The Blessed Miracle,” which presented 
Miss Clayton so satisfactorily and which 
was, moreover, Mr. Kaufman's forte. 


| er EMERSON and Anita Loos are 
with Famous Players-Lasky. Their 
pictures will be distinctly individual. it 
is said, and will be known as the John 
Emerson and Anita Loos Productions for 
Paramount. The famous director-writer 
team will be given free rein in their new 
association and are now enabled to con- 
tinue to put forth the result of their best 
combined effort in their new productions. 
Their first photoplay has been written for 
Fred Stone; but Donald Crisp, not Emer- 
son, will direct the comedian when he 
comes to California early next summer. 





OLLIE KING has gone back to the 

stage, via the two-a-day. Also, she 
is calling herself, as a special inducement 
to wary theatre-goers in these chastened 
war-times, “Mollie King—the Reel Star 
in Real Life.’ She dances and sings and 
gives imitations and things. 


ORWORTH and Shannon are theatri- 

cal producers. Jack Norworth is 
also known as an actor who talks and 
sings and has never been in the movies. 
They wanted to head the cast of their next 
production with a name of great distinc- 
tion. So what was more natural than that 
they should ask Mary Pickford? They 
wired her about it; and this is Mary’s 
answer: “Mary Pickford would con- 
sider $10,000 a week. Salary for her per- 
sonal staff. Managers to provide all cos- 
tumes and guarantee fifty-two weeks. 
Cannot begin engagement until conclu- 
sion of contract here in June. Two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to be placed in 
escrow as guarantee of good faith.” It 
is possible that Norworth and Shannon 
will have to sign somebody like Maude 
Adams or David Warfield. Mary’s much 
too busy. 


as H, the movies won't last long!” they 

used to say. Now the movies are 
paying higher salaries than ever before, 
producing more lavishly—and we don't 
hear of very many long-established con- 
cerns “failing.” Yet the Century Show, 
“Miss 1917,” has gone under. Elsie Janis, 
queen of mimics, was called in at the 
eleventh hour in a vain attempt to save 
it: but even Elsie couldn’t do it. Then 
Morris Gest brought his highly successful 
play, “Chu Chin Chow,” from the Man- 
hattan to the Century; and Charles Dil- 
lingham, who with Florenz Ziegfeld put 
on “Miss 1917,” wired him: “You don’t 
know the half of it, dearie; you don’t 
know the half of it.” Mrs. Castle, you 
know, left the show sometime ago because 
her stage appearances conflicted with her 
picture work. Now it’s Irene Castle, 
movie star. 


AJOR CUSHMAN HARTWELL of 
“Mary's Flying Squadron,” flying 
from the aviation base at San Diego over 
the city of Los Angeles, couldn't get down 
to see Mary Pickford personally, so he 
did the next best thing: he dropped a 


letter from his airplane addressed to 
‘America’s Sweetheart,” somewhere in 
Hollywood. There was a newsboy stand- 


ing at the corner of Vine Street and Hol- 
lywood Boulevard, just a block from the 
Lasky studio. Unlike other boys, this 
voungster greatly admires Little Mary. 
So when he saw the bit of white paper 
fluttering down from the sky in the wake 
of the disappearing plane, he rubbed his 
eyes, picked it up, and made for the 
studio. The studio gate-man admitted 
him to the lot, after the newsy had in- 
sisted that he had very important per- 
sonal business with Mary, that required 
prompt attention. Breaking into the 
stages. the youngster wouldn’t be satis- 
fied until he’d delivered the letter per- 
sonally into the hands of “America’s 
Sweetheart.” That newsy is still telling 
about “Me an’ Mary Pickford.” 


(Continued on page 102) 
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HE play of theme is, no doubt, growing to have a 

greater and greater place in moving picturedom. 

In fact, the popularity of such plays is a most 

encouraging sign, as indicating a more thoughtful 
attitude on the part of movie audiences. In the old days 
all that was required in a motion picture was action, and 
for a long time it was considered impossible to produce 
a story in which the conflict was mental. These times, 
however, are happily past. Today the play which is 
built on a theme or idea which points out and illustrates 
a general condition is becoming the most diligently sought 
after of all motion picture material. 

We would say, therefore, to the writer of scenarios, 
wherever possible build your story about a theme; make 
your climax the outcome of some great universal truth. 
The old truths, of course, are pretty well worn, but every 
day of our civilization finds a new truth born, that the 
searching and thinking mind may discover if it will take 
the time and patience to hunt it down. 


The ambitious amateur may _ ask, {psec eeeice 
“What is a theme?” “How can I find a ii 
new theme?” “How may I study pic- i 
tures to learn the value of a theme?” In = | 


answer we would say, a theme is a great 
universal truth. Social themes grow nat- 
urally out of the development of our 
civilization, and each step that our civ- 
ilization and_ social conditions _ take. 
whether backward or forward, creates 
hundreds of themes which we may dis- 
cover by a careful study of these same | 
conditions. A splendid example of a & 
theme well used occurred in “Skinner’s 
Dress Suit.” The theme, in brief, was that people take 
you at your own valuation, and if you put up a good bluff, 
you are pretty sure to “get by” with it. Now this theme 
is essentially the outcome of modern business and social 
conditions in America. “Skinner’s Dress Suit’ was timely 
and new. Given a theme as novel and interesting as this 
one, the story almost develops itself. The advantage of 


a theme so universal and timely is that almost every 
member of an audience will have at one time or another 
come in contact with experiences such as the hero in the 
tremendous 
To have his 


story goes through. This, of course, is a 
idvantage in favor of the success of a play. 
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audience with him is the aim of every experienced play- 
wright, and novelist too for that matter. 

As to learning the value of a theme, it is well for the 
prospective writer to study pictures with the theme in 


view. The greatest thing a theme can do is to make the 
spectator say to himself: “I have had experiences that 
dealt with this same thing!” This, of course, puts the 
spectator immediately ez rapport with the story. When 
you are watching a picture, pick out the theme and ask 
yourself if it interests you personally; if you have ever 
had experiences that dealt with it, or if you have ever 
come in contact with such experiences. If you have you 
will generally notice that you are much more interested 
in the story than you would be if it were merely a de- 
tached drama of peculiar instead of general interest. 

In our own stories we have endeavored to deal with 
themes of as wide universal interest as possible and have 
met with a fair degree of success. In ‘His Picture in the 

Papers,” done by Mr. Fairbanks, our 
==] theme was the great American love of 
| publicity, and we banked on the per- 
sonal interest of anyone who ever tried to 
get his name in the papers or who ever 
thrilled at seeing his name in the papers, 
or who ever had friends addicted to this 
little human weakness. 

In “In Again—Out Again,” we used 
the humorous theme to the effect that it is 
easy enough to get into trouble when you 
don’t want to but when you do want to it 
is altogether a different matter. This is not 
so universal, hence. not so good a theme 
as the former, but as the story was of a 
farcical nature the theme answered its purpose. 

“American Aristocracy”’ poked fun at the type of Amer- 
ican millionaire whose wealth and social position is based 
on the manufacture of talcum powder, pickles or safety 
razors. But back of this was the comparatively serious 
theme that to be a success in America one must do some- 
thing, even if it is only the canning of beans. 

In “The Social Secretary,” played by Norma Tal- 
madge, we tried to explode the theory that the girl who 
comes to New York to make her own way has to sell 
herself in order to succeed. 


In “Wild and Woolly” we again used a humorous 
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theme, that sometimes the practical joker finds his own 
joke turned against himself with dire results. In this pic- 
ture we also satirized the more or less common idea of 
the easterner regarding the West. 

In “Down to Earth” our theme concerned the preserva- 
tion of health, and was to the effect that if we were forced 
to do without luxuries and medicine and to get down to 
first principles and dig our own living out of the earth, we 
should probably lose a lot of our bodily ills. 

“Reaching for the Moon” we shall deal with at length 
later on. 

“The Americano” was the one play we have done in 
which a theme was lacking and which depended for its 
success on the dramatic strength of the story alone. Such 
a play is very difficult to construct, and we would advise 
the novice not to attempt one until he has acquired 
some technical skill in construction. 

' 
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likely to get it,’ and to establish our main character, 
planting thoroughly his belief in New Thought and con- 
centration, his high ambitions and also his lowly place 
in the world. This all had to be done before we started 
our plot itself. To establish our hero’s character it was 
necessary to give two or three little characteristic inci- 
dents which would show just what type of man he was 
and plant thoroughly in the audience’s mind the hero’s 
position in life, his outlook on life and his mental attitude. 
These incidents were as follows: 

1. His interest in a book on Concentration caused him 
to be late to work at the button factory, where he worked 
as clerk. 

2. Instead of keeping his mind on the work in front of 
him, Alexis dreamed of making solid gold buttons for the 
nobility of China, and proposed this wild idea to his boss. 

3. Alexis hung around a rich man’s 





Once one has caught his theme, the {f= . 
natural question is how best to develop = | 
it and how to make the conflict grow 
logically out of it. Perhaps the best way |} 
to illustrate this process will be to take a | 
story and show how it was developed 
step by step, giving our reasons for each | 
step as it was taken. We have selected | 
our last story for Mr. Fairbanks, jf] 
“Reaching for the Moon,” not because | 
we consider it perfect by any means, but jf 
because it is comparatively recent and | 
the reader may find a chance to study it [= 
in conjunction with this article. The play 
illustrates perfectly the logical development of a theme. 

The first conference concerning ‘Reaching for the 
Moon” was held in the Fairbanks dressing-room in Holly- 
wood, and began something like this: 

Mr. Fairbanks—You know, folks, I have always 
wanted to play the type of young chap who has tremen- 
dous ambitions; who wants to go out and conquer the 
world overnight.” 

Mr. Emerson—‘We ought to be able to find a theme 
that will fit that character, but let’s have one that we can 
satirize.” 


Miss Loos—“I know! Poke fun at New Thought. 
That’s not been done yet!” 
Mr. Emerson—“That’s all right, but we must be care- 


ful how we handle it, for after all there is something real 
in this New Thought idea.” 

Miss Loos—*Well, ‘suppose we give this young man a 
false idea of New Thought and then poke fun at him!” 

Mr. Fairbanks—*I can see this young chap as a typ- 
ical American, full of energy and with boundless ambi- 
tion. I like to see a chap like that put right into the 
midst of a whirlpool of excitement! Go to it! I’ve got 
a couple of broncs that have to be broken by lunchtime.” 
Exit Mr. Fairbanks. 

Mr. Emerson—*“Suppose we start with this young 
American and make him a rabid believer in New Thought. 
Let him think that anything on earth he wants (no mat- 
ter whether he is entitled to it or not) he can get simply 
by concentrating on it.” 

Miss Loos—‘‘Yes, and our lesson can be ‘Be careful 
what you wish for, because you are likely to get it.’ 
Then we can have Doug wish for more than he can handle, 
and when he gets it, find himself in a peck of trouble.” 

Mr. Emerson—‘That’s the idea! We'll start him off 
as a young American of humble position and make him, 
through the channel of his ambitions, reach a place in the 
world where he shall be hob-nobbing with kings and po- 
tentates and find himself up against problems with which 
he is not able to cope at all.” 

With this beginning we started work on “Reaching for 
the Moon.” The first thing to do was to establish our 
theme, “Be careful what you wish for because you are 


The ideal incident de- 4 
velops character, ad tH 
vances plot, and is the 1H 
outgrowth of theme. | 
The writer should test 
every incident and see 
| that it lives up to at 
‘| least two of these re- 
quirements. 


==aa===] house for hours just for the sake of 
i catching a glimpse of some great person- 
age. 

These three incidents we used in the 
picture to establish thoroughly his char- 
acter. Each incident, however, was so 
tied up to the plot that it not only served 
to establish character but also had the 
purpose of advancing the story. Thus 
the episode of his reading the book on 
Concentration showed a phase of his char- 
acter and also started the thread of the 
ass!) story by introducing the subject of con- 

centration which played so important a 
part in the plot. The incident of his neglecting his work 
to let his mind wander over to the potentates of China 
showed his desire for adventure and also served to make 
his boss angry at him, thereby giving him a reason for 
firing him later in the story. The episode which showed 
him hanging around a magnificent home in order to catch 
a glimpse of the Prince of Contraria gave us an opportu- 
nity to show his propensity for hero-worship, and, coming 
after the introduction of the love interest, Alexis’ wild 
dreams of power formed a fine contrast to the girl’s dreams 
of a simple, wholesome married life. In this way every 
incident is given at least two reasons for being. The ideal 
incident is one which develops character, advances plot 
and is the outgrowth of theme. To the scenario writer 
we would suggest that he test every incident of his story 
and see that it lives up to at least two of these require- 
ments. 

Once the main character is thoroughly established it is 
time to see the plot itself well started on its way. In 
“Reaching for the Moon,” the plot was prepared for in 
the very first scenes, where Alexis’ mother was shown as a 
lady of mystery who had been a refugee from the King- 
dom of Vulgaria. Then with the coming of the Minister 
of Vulgaria to the United States the plot started in full 
swing. We chose the “dream” idea because it best suited 
our desire for satire and for melodramatic farce, in which 
Mr. Fairbanks so splendidly excels. The story could have 
been written with the incidents real, but in that case the 
main role would have best suited a straight dramatic 
actor. We were looking for the extreme in melodrama 
and we chose the “dream” because it would allow us to go 
the limit in this direction. The dream could just as well 
be an outcome of Alexis’ belief in concentration as could a 
genuine happening. The theme was carried along just as 
easily and Alexis learned his lesson just as thoroughly. 

In the main body of a plot one must always be careful 
to have the interest well sustained and the complications 
grow in a steady crescendo. Any time there is a sag in 
the interest your story is cold, whether the action increases 
in speed or not. The interest in the main characters must 


be steadily held and increased up to the point of the 
(Continued on page 122) 











REAL FOLKS 


In which Father Dugan discovers that one 1s never too old to learn 


By Frances Denton, from the scenario of the original story 


By Kate 


HE sunlight streamed through the diamond-shaped 

panes of the casement window, and caught Father 

Dugan sharply in the eyes. He yawned, blinked 

and turned over. His valet stepped quickly 

forward with a deferential: “Your bath is ready, sir.” 

Being a multi-millionaire has its drawbacks. This con- 

founded daily bath business, for instance. In the good 

old days when he had been a common laborer in the oil 
fields, Pat Dugan had con- 
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have been. For Pat bought indiscriminately and irra- 
tionally. Inside of the mansion was a wealth of costly 


but irrelevant things, jumbled together without regard to 
fitness or harmony. Mother Dugan would have liked sim- 
plicity, but Pat was determined to have lavish furnishings. 

“I’m glad of one thing,” stated Father Dugan, as they 
walked along. “I’m glad we've got Jimmy started on the 
right road. At an eastern college he'll meet real folks. No 





sidered a weekly tubbing a_ | 


second-raters for Pat Du- 
} 





more than adequate conces- 
sion to his wife’s finicky ideas 
of cleanliness. But when one 
has struck oil and reached a 
station in life that calls for a 
valet, there’s nothing to do 
but live up to it. So pres- 
ently Father Dugan emerged 
purified, pink and speckless, 
had his breakfast, and went 
to search for his much better 
half, Mother Dugan. 

He found her in her 
beloved rose garden, and al- 





' gan’s boy. He’s got the 
looks, and with my money 
he can mix with the best of 
them. It’s glad I am that | 
got that fellow Quiggs to 
valet him. He'll know the 
proper thing for Jimmy to do, 
and to wear, at all times.” 
Dugan sat down in a rus- 
tic chair and stuck his 
thumbs in the armholes of 
his vest, beaming with satis- 
faction. Then he _ hastily 
removed them. He had hap- 





though her rising had ante- 
dated his by a good two 
hours, Mother Dugan was 
far from sartorially perfect. 
She was in the act of trans- 
ferring the  earth-covered 
roots of a baby Marechal 
Niel to a more advantageous 
location, and she wore old 
gloves, and a gingham dress 
with a drabbled hem. her 
gray hair was wadded tight- 
ly up under a sunbonnet and 
there was a smudge of earth 
across one cheek. 

She was so intent upon her 
occupation that she failed to 
observe Father Dugan’s 
strong disapproval. 

“Four Japs do I hire to | 
do this work, and yet you 


Corbaley. Produced 
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Mrs. Dugan 


Margaret Van Arsden 
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Mrs. Kate Corbaley, winner of the first prize ($1000) of the 

Photoplay Magazine-Triangle Film Corp. scenario contest 

meets Mr. Barney Sherry, who plays the part of Dugan in 
her picture. 
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pened to think that probably 
genuine aristocrats didn’t 
stick their thumbs in the 
armholes of their vests. In 
fact, he was uneasily con- 
scious that probably the 
| aforesaid aristocrats didn’t 
| remove their coats when tak- 
| ing a siesta in their gardens 
| —but then, a man must have 

some liberty. There was no 

use being an utter slave to 
|| conventions. 

“And in a couple of years, 
when Jimmy gets solid witi 
society, we'll go East our- 
selves and put up a big house 
so we can entertain and do 








with the 





things up in style. What’s 
Satieeee Gowran Peases the use of havin’ money, 


Mother, if it’s not a bit of 





; good to you?” 





spend your spare time dig- 
gin’ like a Portugee truck farmer’s wife,” said he. 

Mother Dugan rose to her feet, and pushing back a lock 
of straying hair, added another smudge. 

“But roses are like children, Pat. They need love in 
their handlin’. And why should I leave to the Japs what I 
like best of all to do?” 

“We must try to live up to our position in life,” said 
Pat, grumpily. “ Tis strange that you and Jimmy do not 
appreciate the change that’s come to us, at all. Sure a 
body would take you for the cook.” 

Mother Dugan gave a little sigh. She was reluctant 
to leave her garden and it was evident that she had no 
relish for the burdens of state. 

However, she laid down her trowel and sauntered up the 
path toward the house, or rather mansion, for it was no 
less. Since Pat had struck it rich, there had been nothing 
too good for the Dugans. Fortunately his home had been 
built originally by those who possessed more discrimination 
than himself, so it was not the nightmare that it might 


Mother Dugan said never 
a word. She hadn’t wanted Jimmy to go East, she didn’t 
care a rap whether he got into society. She wanted him to 
go to school where he could run home for holidays and over 
Sunday, and she could feast her eyes on him. She had 
hoped that he would marry some sweet girl, with plain, 
simple ideas like her own; and she had looked forward to 
the day when little laughing children should play around 
her, in her rose garden, children with Jimmy’s blue eyes. 
You see, Mother Dugan’s ideas of who’s who and what’s 
what didn’t coincide with Father’s, at all. It is quite pos- 
sible that in the past the sweat of all the honest toil that 
Father Dugan had performed had run into his eyes and 
dimmed his vision. Or maybe Mother Dugan was wrong. 
We'll see. 

As they walked toward the house a servant met them, 
carrying a telegram on a tray. Pat took it and dismissed 
the bearer with a wave of his hand—as he had seen lords 
and dukes do in the movies. He tore open the 
envelope, Mother Dugan, on tiptoe with eagerness, 
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“We start for the East tonight, Pat. 


beside him. 
wrong?” 
He did not 


‘Is it from Jimmy?” she asked. “Is anything 
answer. Astonishment, perplexity, dismay 
and finally apprehension mirrored themselves in his wea- 
therbeaten countenance. Again he looked at the telegram, 


then crumpled it in his hand. “We start for the East 
to-morrow,” he exclaimed. 
Mother Dugan snatched the bit of paper from him. 


She read it and her eyes grew wide with astonishment. It 
ran like this: 
‘The young mar. kicked me from his room, sir, and 
has been expelled from school. What shall I do? 
“QuiGccs.” 
Dugan stared at Father Dugan. He stared 
Then she dropped her gardening tools in a heap 
roots, flowers and all, and started precipitately for the 
house, saving, over her shoulder: 
“We start for the East tonight, Pat. 
might have happened to Jimmy.” 


Mother 


bac k. 


\lmost anything 


From a parlor window, high up in a New York hotel, 
Mother Dugan gazed down to the street below. For two 
weeks now she had watched the ebb and flow of the tide 
of jostling black pygmies far below her, and with a sore 
heart had wondered over and over again which bit of flot- 
sam init was her Jimmy. For the search had been fruitless. 
Jimmy’s father and mother had learned all the details of 


Almost anything might have happened to Jimmy.” 





his snubbing at the hands of 
some college students, with 
whom in his breezy western 
way he had tried to be 
friends; had learned of the 
historic battle that followed; 
of his resisting, in blind 
anger, an officer who had at- 
tempted to take him into 
custody; of his fury against 
Quiggs, his valet, whom he 
blamed for his humiliation; 
and finally, of his shocking 
behavior when the Dean of 
his college had come to re- 
monstrate with him. And 
then he had disappeared like 
a soap bubble in a breeze. 

It was plain that Jimmy’s 
Irish temper, added to his 
ignorance of college tradi- 
tions, and his contempt ior 
snobs had been his undoing. 
Mother Dugan was thinking, 
mournfully, how all this 
might have been avoided had 
Pat been amenable to rea- 
son and had Jimmy gone to 
a college near home. There 
came a knock at the door 
A maid entered with a let- 
ter addressed to her, Mother 
Dugan, which had been for- 
warded all the way from 
California. It was Jimmy’s 
handwriting! With thank- 
ful tears welling to her eyes, 
Mother Dugan opened it 
and read: 

“Dearest Mother: 
Don’t worry about me. 
I’m all right. Don't 
tell Dad you heard from 
me, please. With love, 

Jimny.” 

Mother Dugan dropped 
into a chair and sobbed with relief and thankfulness. There 
were steps at the door. Quickly she tucked the note into 
her bosom and dried her eyes. Then Pat entered accom- 
panied by a gentleman faultlessly tailored and mannered 
This was Philip Van Arsden, a former investor in Dugan 
properties, hence a New York acquaintance. However, 
Van Arsden aspired to more than mere acquaintance—the 
Dugans were people worth befriending. He had added 
kis efforts to theirs in endeavoring to trace Jimmy, but he 
had been equally unsuccessful. 

“T have seen the detective people, Mother,” said Pat, 
“but there’s still no trace. But I’ve one of their picked 
men on the job and I’ve made it worth his while. If he 
finds Jimmy he can go right out to California and take 
over my old oil fields. It’s a bargain.” 

Mother Dugan’s face brightened. ‘And we'll stay here 
until we find him,” added Father Dugan. 

“But not in this hotel,” said Mother Dugan. 
have a place to live where there’s a garden, Pat.” 

Van Arsden moved forward with as much eagerness as 
his caste permitted. “I think I know of a place that would 
suit you—the Clifton place, out on Long Island. If you 
wish, I will try to get it for you.” 

Mother Dugan looked at him gratefully. “That will be 
fine. If I have roses and flowers to keep me busy, it will 
make it a bit easier, and the waitin’ less hard.” 

So, through the good offices of Van Arsden, who would 


“T must 
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have been very glad to exchange some of his perfectly 
good social position for a little of Father Dugan’s Brad- 
street rating, the Clifton home was rented for the season, 
and the Dugans comfortably installed in it. That is, as 
comfortably as might have been expected, with the loss of 
their beloved Jimmy weighing down their minds. Never- 
theless, Mother Dugan managed to extract a good deal of 
pleasure out of her roses, and in the companionship of her 
next-door neighbor, a Mrs. Omixen, an elderly woman, who 
had the same hobby as herself. With Mrs. Omixen was 
staying a pretty and sensible young woman, Joyce Clifton. 
Her family had at one time been wealthy and influential, 


Folks 


“I beg your pardon, ma’am—” but he got no further, 
for Mother Dugan, with something between a sob and a 
laugh, cried “Jimmy!” and flung her arms around the 
greenhouse man’s assistant. Laughing and crying, she 
explained, “This is my son that we've hunted all over the 
East to find.” 

Presently, after more broken explanation and a great 
many hugs, the situation was made plain to the wondering 
Mrs. Omixen and Joyce, and then there were felicitations 
all around. “You see,’ exclaimed Mother Dugan, “the 
poor boy’s father wants to make a gentleman of him, and 
Jimmy wants to be just a plain man. You'll excuse us, 
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but death and reverses had re- 
duced Joyce’s inheritance to a 
mere equity in the Clifton 
place, and as a means of livelihood she taught dancing to 
the little children of the wealthy. 

Joyce Clifton was more than ordinarily good to look at; 
so good, in fact, that one bright morning soon after the 
Dugans’ arrival, when the greenhouse man’s assistant 
drove up with some plants and Joyce received them, the 
fellow volunteered to set them out. He not only volun- 
teered, after a second iook at Joyce, he insisted, so Joyce 
sat down on the grass to watch him. Mrs. Omixen was in 
another part of the garden, talking across the fence to 
her new neighbor, Mother Dugan. 

It struck Joyce that the greenhouse man’s assistant was 
unnecessarily slow, and her friendly smile froze a little as 
she watched him. Across the fence, Mrs. Omixen and 
Mother Dugan were still in animated conversation. “Just 
come around through the gate,” said Mrs. Omixen, ‘and 
I'll show you what I mean. And I want you to meet my 
godchild, Joyce Clifton.” 

Mother Dugan paused at the gate, with a smile ac- 
knowledging the introduction. The gardener’s assistant 
was still stooping with his back to her. The last trowelful 
of earth had been patted into place, and he was obliged 
to rise to his feet, which he did regretfully, and he almost 
bumped into Mother Dugan who had come inside. 


By this time Jimmy was head over heels in love with 
Joyce Clifton. 


while I take him to Pat, who'll 
be wild with joy.” 

Well, of course Father Du- 
gan was overjoyed to find his son and to learn that he had 
suffered no harm. However, he was greatly chagrined to 
discover that Jimmy had been working as a common gar- 
dener and he was still further put out to find that his son 
was just as pigheaded as ever and had no intention of 
trying to get into society, or to become a “gentleman.” 
Jimmy insisted on grubbing around in his mother’s garden, 
or in his neighbor’s—quite frequently the latter. 

Pat had paid little attention to Mrs. Omixen; it was 
like Mother Dugan to hobnob with servants and the like, 
and undoubtedly the middle-aged woman in a dowdy hat, 
who tended the roses next door, was the housekeeper. 
Mother Dugan could have told him differently, but it 
never occurred to her to do so. She had learned that Mrs. 
Omixen was none other than Lady Blessington, who owned 
an estate in Surrey, and one of the most famous rose gar- 
dens in England. But this didn’t make the least particle 
of difference in Mother Dugan’s feelings toward Mrs. 
Omixen. 

By this time, of course, Jimmy was head over heels in 
love with Joyce Clifton. But by this time, Father Dugan 
had made up his mind that the only way to get Jimmy 
into society was to marry him to someone socially prom- 
inent, such as Miss Margaret Van Arsden, daughter of 
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Van Arsden, the Dugans’ friend. In fact, Father Dugan 
had gone so far as to come to a tacit agreement with Van 
\rsden. an agreement mentioning—Oh, well, shares of 
stock and real estate and kindred things. You see, 
Margaret Van Arsden’s social position was impregnable, 
and if Jimmy married her he would fave to be somebody 
whether he wanted to or not. 

Well, the upshot was that when 
acquainted him with the nice little future already 
mapped out for him, Jimmy balked. And he would 
not budge, either for argument or intimidation. “Tl pick 
out my own wife, Father, thank you,” said he. “For that 
matter, I've picked her already—the dearest, prettiest girl 


Jimmy’s father 
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a fresh start. “I—er—I wanted to ask you— You see, 
I’m a poor man, now. Do you—do you think Joyce could 
ever care for a poor man?” 

Lady Blessington smiled. “I really can’t give you 
Joyce’s ideas on marriage, but I'll give you her address and 
you can find out.” 

Jimmy was red to the roots of his hair, now, but on his 
face was a smile that shamed the sun. Eagerly he fumbled 
for a pencil, and wrote down the address she gave him. 
Then, in two strides he reached the gate. Lady Blessing- 
ton was standing, smiling at him. He dropped his suitcase, 
came back and threw his arms around her, giving her a 
hearty kiss. Then he was gone. 





in the world—-Joyce Clifton.” 
Pat rose to his feet. purple 
with anger. “A dancing 
teacher! Earns her own living—Van Arsden told me so. 
You'll marry the girl I pick out for you or you'll never tuck 
a napkin under your chin at my table again. 
teacher to spend my millions!” 

“All right, Father, [| can earn my own living. Tony 
Spontini will be glad to take me into partnership in the 
nursery business. I'll marry the girl I love.” 

His father stood watching him as he walked awav, while 
his mother cried softly into her handkerchief. “Oh, Pat,” 
she murmured to herself, “what's got into you at all? That 
you should turn out your son when he but acts the man. 
It’s glad 
vells!” 

Jimmy strode over to Mrs. Omixen, whom we will call 
Lady Blessington, after this. “I am going into the nursery 
business again,” he informed her. “I thought I’d stop to 
see if there was anything you wanted in our line.” 


A dancing 


I'd be if the oil would turn to water in your 


\s he spoke his eves searched the garden. Lady Bles- 
sington understood. “Why, no: I thank you; not just 
now. Er—Joyce has gone back to her classes in the city.” 

\ dismayed look came into Jimmy’s face. He started to 
speak, then stopped. Lady Blessington, digging away at a 
root, looked up questioningly. Jimmy grew red and made 


Mother Dugan cried “Jimmy!’’ and flung her arms around the 
greenhouse man’s assistant. 


The Englishwoman _ stood 
still a minute in amazement. 
“Bless the boy!” she ejacu- 


lated. “Joyce will be safe with him.” 

The very next day, in her New York studio of dancing, 
Joyce Clifton had a caller. She had been interrupted twice 
that morning, and somewhat impatiently she greeted her 
visitor. She was surprised to find that it was Father 
Dugan, whom she had seen but had never met. 


He did not waste any time in preliminaries. “I’ve come 
to see you about my son, Jimmy Dugan,” he said. 

His manner aroused Joyce’s combativeness. “Yes?” 

Dugan looked a_ bit uncomfortable. He had _ not 


expected such self possession from a mere dancing teacher. 
‘He tells me he is going to marry you.” 
Joyce looked straight at him. “I do not see that such 
1 thing has anything to do with a call from you, sir.” 
“You don't! Well, I wish to tell you, young lady, that 
if he marries without my consent, I will disinherit him.” 
Joyce faced him squarely, a scornful curl on her lips. 
“If that is so, I think it would be the very best thing that 
could happen to Jimmy, and I am going to marry him.” 
\s Dugan passed a corner on his way home, he met his 
son, carrying a bunch of flowers wrapped in a paper. But 
he did not recognize him; he was too busy with his own 
bitter thoughts. (Continued on page 12m) 
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{ , 5 \) Ruth Clifford peeked at Fame through 
| \ - - 
; ; a hole in the fence. It looked good to 
| \ > her: 50 she went around on the other side 
\ J ‘ 
“i HERE shall 1 begin, Your Majesty?” asked — passed the studio, I always walked very slowly, perhaps on 


a certain white rabbit that Lewis S. Carroll 
wrote about. 
“Begin at the beginning,’ the king said, 
vravely, “and go on until you come to the end; then stop.” 

The king’s advice is very good, but in this case it is 
unnecessary. In telling about Ruth Clifford, it is impos- 
sible to begin any other place than at the beginning, be- 
cause everything about her is just beginning. It is equally 
impossible to “go on until you come to the end” for the 
same reason: there isn’t any end. And there’s an end to that. 

At seventeen, Ruth 
Clifford has been in pic- 
tures a scant two years, 
part of that time as an 
extra girl, and has never 
been on the stage, yet, 
today, she is a Bluebird 
star and every picture 
she appears in adds to 
her success. 

One of the most in- 
teresting things about 
this notable beginning is 
that it would never have 
taken place but for a 
crack in a fence. 

“TIT would never have 
had the courage to go up 
to anyone and ask for 
work,” she said. “So I 
never would have gotten 
started if it hadn’t been 


Cr Sr ak 


for that crack.” She is ne 
of a very feminine type M4? 
and painfully sensitive. NM 
“IT was twelve years 
old,” she went on, /['% 
“whe ith - Ide hd 
when, wit my older 


0 


sister and little brother, 
[ left Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, and went to live 
in New York City with 
my aunts, Katherine and 
Gertrude Valerie. It 
was right after my 
mother — died. They 
were her younger sisters 
- and they took the three 
of us and cared for us 
and saw that we got an 
education. 

“T had finished gram- 
mar school and started 
into high, when we 
moved to the Edison 
Apartments, just around 
the corner from the Edi- 
son studio. Whenever I 
















































From “A Kentucky Cinderella.” 




















But Ruth doesn’t need a fairy-godmother. 


the theory that if | looked at the fence long enough and 
hard enough, I'd be able to see through it. The theory 
was a good one, too. I looked at that fence so long and 
so hard that I discovered a crack. It was not a particu- 
larly large crack, but it was big enough to see through and 
that was all I wanted. From that time on, every moment 
i had to myself was spent with one eye glued to that 
crack. A dozen times | thought of asking the man at the 
door to let me go in, but I didn’t have the nerve. Then, 
one day, he came up and put his hand on my shoulder——l 
was scared to death! He 
wasnt a_ bit angry, 
though, which was an- 
other good thing for me. 
He might have been an 
old crank and if he had 
been my dramatic career 
would have ended right 
there. 

“ ‘Little Girl,’ he said, 
‘if you want to watch 
that badly I guess Ill 
have to let you in, but 
you must promise not to 
get in anyone's way.’ 

“Of course I prom- 
ised! I was in heaven 
(“Curiously — enough,” 
she interrupted herse!f 
to say, “my first part 
was that of an angel’) 
“Anyway,” she went on, 
“I stood around and 
watched and the first 
time a director asked me 
if I wanted to be in a 
picture, I was so excited 
that I said no, but the 
second time I said yes, 
so it turned out all 
right. The picture was 
‘The Birth of Our Sav- 
ior. I was to be let 
down on wires and had 
a close-up which showed 
me saying, ‘I am come 


from heaven to bring 
you tidings of great 
joy.’ 

“Oh, that close-up! 
I couldn't say my line! 
I opened my mouth, 
said ‘I’ and closed it 


again, opened it again, 
and closed it again, 
opened it again and 





closed it again—the di- 
rector velled at me and 


‘/ 





dd 


that only made me more nervous and my stuttering grew 
worse— it sounds funny now but it was like the end of the 
world to me, then. They didn't think anything of it at all, 
though, because | was given a great deal of extra work 
until I left to come here to Universal City (California).” 

As unaffected and as pretty off the screen as she looks 
to be in her pictures, she has dark blue eyes, burnished- 
gold hair and talks in a low, soft voice. She speaks very 
impulsively and sometimes, when she wants to say some- 
thing in a hurry, stutters just a little bit, and stops her 
sentence to murmur, with a laugh, “Oh, come, come, calm 
vourself!” , 


Her extra girl experience with Edison lasted five months. 


At the “U” she started in with Carter De Haven in come- 
dies——*Just wearing pretty clothes and walking around, 


as she puts it. Her first dramatic work was done under the 
direction of Douglas Girard. At present she is with Rupert 
Julian. 

She keenly enjoys a practical joke. 

‘We have spent about two-thirds of the last year mak- 
ing pictures up in the mountains—most of the time at 
Seven Oaks (California). We lived in little log cabins 
and used lamps and oil heaters. One nice, cold night, 
Colleen Moore and | gathered a bunch of wet leaves and 


Nativity of Jack Pickford, 
Born, Aug. 18th. 


T this gentleman’s 


birth, the royal 
sign Leo, the fifth sign 
of the Zodiac receives 
the Sun. Ptolemy, of 
Pelusa, surnamed the 


King of Astrologers. said 
that the subjects born 
under this beneficent in- 
fluence will reach posi- 
honor and trust. From my experience in the study 
of the science I have found that the Leo children always rise 
to power and dignity according to their birth. From the 24th 
of July to Aug. 22, the Sun is in Leo, and gives to him born 
under its influence a lofty mind, a spirit of fair play, unbend- 
ing dignity and a warm and generous heart. Good, will gen- 
erally be returned for evil, and this will be the only revenge 
practiced by the native. This is a fixed sign and anything he 
does will be lasting. He will love steadfastly and will not 
like to change when once established in one place. He will 
not change ideas readily and will be quite successful in all 
open air sports, patient in all kinds of labor and admirably 
adapted to command. Those born under this sign have noth- 
ing but disdain for the honors they are destined to reap almost 
without effort. They acquire by their own merit, a good deal 
of property. besides what will come to them through relatives 
or influential friends. They should not make any bets, or 
spec ulate I would say that Mr. Pickford should never leave 
these United States, if the year of his birth was given to me 
correctly. If he will be in danger of being held in 
bondage and of being mistreated, starved and placed where 
it is damp or cold. But if he remains in this country and 
keeps awav from large bodies of fresh water he will prosper. 
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By Ellen Woods 


put them in everybody's bed just about where ones feet 
would naturally come, and where they wouldn't be seen 
when the covers were thrown back. 

“One member of the company was always very serious 
and correct, so instead of putting leaves in his bed, we made 
a dummy figure and dressed it up in one of my costumes. 
Then we pushed his bed-room slippers as far back as they 
would go, and put the figure under his bed. The joke 
never would have worked if he had had electricity in the 
room, but the light from his lamp was so dim that it must 
have been very effective. The funniest thing about it, 
though, was that the next morning he never said a word 
about it to anybody, but all the same I believe he sus- 
pected that we did it. Another time, we sewed up his 
cloves and made him late—but that was really mean.” 

Her aunts, the Valerie sisters, are in vaudeville, her 
brother in a military academy, and her sister studying 
music in New York. “I miss not having a home. Our 
little family is all broken up.” 

Some of the pictures she has appeared in are, “A Ken- 
tucky Cinderella,” “Mother o° Mine,” “The Mysterious 
Mr. Tiller.” “The Desire of the Moth,” “The Savage,” and 
~The Door Between.” 

She is not in any way related to Kathleen Clifford. 
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and 


Their Stars in the Sky 





Nativity of Miss Lillian 
Gish, Born Oct. 14th. 

ISS GISH was for- 

tunate in having 
had the seventeenth de- 
gree of the Zodiacal 
sign Libra on the east- 
ern horizon at her birth. 
I will quote Dr. Simin- 
ite in his Arcana of 
Astral Philosophy, page 
35: “From fifteen to 











White photo 


twenty degrees of Libra ascending, shows a very comely crea- 
ture, inclined to tallness, slender in the waist. roundish visage, 
clean white complexion, neat lips and nose, grey eves. light 
or flaxon hair, long arms, hands and fingers, white soft skin. 
a most complete and lasting beauty.” I have had the pleasure 
of meeting Miss Gish and can verify the quotation in every 
respect. Libra not only gives her children beauty, but endows 
them with great gentleness, straightforwardness. and pure moral 
principles; it renders the soul merciful and the heart aifec- 
tionate and constant. The disposition is frank, open, confiding, 
slightly melancholy; anger is easily aroused and rapidly quieted 
down again. The will-power. although plentiful, knows not 
how to brifg about final results. This lady will have three 
moods, each one trying to dominate the other: First. Venus 
ascending causes her to love bright and jovous people around. 
while the Sun conjoined gives her a great desire to be at the 
head, and command others in a stately way, and Saturn ascend- 
ing with the others will incline her to solitude, deeper reading 
and to meet people who are many years older than she. She 
should not remain long under the hot Sun. as it will draw out 
the vitality and weaken the constitution. She should avoid 
large bodies of fresh water such as the Great Lakes, while 
the salt water is most beneficial to her. 
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HIS is YOUR Department. 





Ts Be Ouite Honest With You, No, 

| the Motion Picture 
of “Thais,” printed before the picture was shown pub- 
licly, in which Anatole France, 
quoted as congratulating the 
achievement in filming his creation. Do you think Mr. 
France saw the picture? If so, how did they get it to 
him so soon? And if he had seen it, do you think he 
would have congratulated Goldwyn? 
c. Bix 


Both Times 
News there was an advertisement 


author of the story, was 
Goldwyn company upon its 


New York City 
We've Tried It, but It Never Worked 

N a recent picture, featuring Billie Rhodes, she trips 

into a telephone booth, and although one can easily 
see that it is a coin box telephone, she takes off the re- 
ceiver and gets her number, without going to the trouble- 
some detail of dropping her money in the siot. 

Mary Stout, New York City. 





Daring Fellows, 
N “The Spy” 
how he handles nitro-glycerin, for when he pours it into 
the safe-combination most of it is seen dripping in a little 


These Spies 
Dustin Farnum doesn’t seem to give a rip 


stream to the floor. It’s the first time I knew it could be 
handled thus. 

In “Wild Sumac,” one of the actors keeps his antagonist 
back with an empty, half-open revolver. Although pos- 
sible, it is queer that the same automobile with the same 
two spare tires behind, should be left standing in front of 
the same tailor shop for days and weeks; yes, and is seen 
still standing there, one year later. 

Byron E. Tuomas, Igile, Wis. 
Where Was Her Knitting Bag? 
N “Pidgin Island” 


wearing a 


the heroine leaves shore for the island 
sweater, sport skirt, and raincoat. She is 
pursued by the hero and both are washed up on the island 
in a terrific storm. The following day when the sun shines 
forth our heroine appears in a spotlessly clean, white polo 
coat and stunning dress! It seems clothes grow on bushes 
in this mysterious spot. The person sitting behind me 
exclaimed ‘“‘Where did she get the clothes?” This same 
heroine carried important documents in the pocket of her 
sweater. Great stuff for a secret service agent, eh? 

V. E. K., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do vThey i 
. Lo-Jt ~~ 


Jump rig sht in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife 
like. ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your obse -rvation will be liste “d among the indictme nts of care le -ssnesson 


_ 





os 


the part of the actor, author or director. 1] 
Big Time Vaudeville Stuff 
ERE’S an inconsistency in the Fox production, “Cleo- 
patra.””. When Theda Bara is first rolled up in that 
rug little Egyptian camouflage, doncherno—she wears 


a rather “darkish” costume—I can’t describe it otherwise. 
But when she is carried in before Caesar and the rug is 
unrolled, Theda is wearing a costume of ropes of pearls. 
How did she work it, anyway? 

K. K., Newtonville, Mass. 


The “Croolest” Parent on the 
N “The Law of the Land,” the Hardings have been mar- 
ried only five years when we see the genial Mr. Hard- 
ing walloping his presumably four-year-old son with a 
“black snake” for not showing him last month’s school 


Screen 


report. The “black snake” was bad enough; but don’t 
you think it’s worse to be sending a four-year-old to 
school ? 

Mrs. E. W. Martin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Further Proof of Freight Congestion 
N “The Killjoy,” starring Little 
the freight for the town of “Contentment—No Women 
Allowed” was hauled by a team—although through the 
center of the town a railroad track was in plain view and 
once a switch engine with freight cars appeared. 
L. M. Miurier, New York. 


Mary McAlister, all 


Marguerite Is Growing 


N “Seven Swans,” when Marguerite Clark first appeared 


with the sand man they were both the same size. But 
on the following morning she was fully a head taller. 
BERTHA NATION, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wasv’t It Killing? 
N “Barbary Sheep,” the lead carries the same gun to 
shoot pheasants which he later uses to shoot wild sheep 
at a distance of 1,000 yards and which he also uses to 
kill a man—a bird gun and a rifle are quite different, and 
the difference is apparent in a close-up. 
W. E., Chicago 
Same Old Grievance 
N “The Primal Lure” Bill Hart fights with an Indian 
in the water, being under most of the time. At the fin- 
ish he crawls out of the water and mud, runs for camp, 
and arrives as dry as a bone, his hair brushed, and with 
creases in his shirt and trousers. I can’t understand why 
directors are so careless. Yours for perfect pictures, 
Dr. FrRANceS MARSHALL, Garden Grove, Cal. 


By Jove, They Ought to Tip a Fellow Off 
“A Man’s Man,” with J. Warren Kerrigan, I noticed 
this: Kerrigan, in a fight, receives a black eye, and 
say, it was a beaut! An hour later he makes his appear- 
ance at the Engineers’ Club of Los Angeles and there isn’t 
the slightest discoloration. Great, eh? 


HAROLD STAFFORD, Toronto, Can. 


so 








go 


Sam Houston and the Mexicans 

HAT do you suppose would have been left of the 

Alamo if the Mexicans had had as many cannon as 
was used in “The Conqueror”? Not to mention explosive 
shells! And would Sam Houston, who is supposed to have 
been a regular fellow, stand and wave a sword while women 
served the guns? Why will producers shout realism and 
then insult our intelligence? E. D. Y., Norwalk, Ohio. 


Fatty’s Dentist Must Be a Marvel - 

N “The Rough House,” Fatty | OR FM 

Arbuckle, on entering the 
kitchen, is hit in the face with a Has 
broom and has all his Silent 
teeth knocked out. He i 
gives us a toothless grin 
but, behold the next time 
he grins he has all his 
teeth again. Surely if he 
was supposed to have 
had them knocked out he 
should continue to be 
toothless through the rest 
of the picture? 





MADGE. 
Greensburg, Pa. 





Righto 
WOULD like to know how Doug Fairbanks so easily 
dispenses with his beard when necessity arises. Cast 
upon a desert island, and forced to remain two months, 
Doug and the other male members of the party depart as 
clean shaven as they arrived. This occurs in ‘‘Down to 
Earth” an Artcraft picture. 


Mystery No. 2. 

The “art” of building substantial tables, chairs, houses, 
etc., without the aid of such necessary articles as saws, 
hammers, nails, etc. 

And also,—-can you picture a group of imaginative peo- 
ple, such as they were, sleeping soundly, all night, scattered 
over acres of ground, on an unknown uninhabited South 
Sea island, with the probability of wild beasts, natives, 
etc., roaming at large. 

It is such details as these that make otherwise fine plays 
practically absurd. C. J.. Tacoma. Wash. 


Have a Heart, Martha 

T was in “Fighting Mad,” with William Russell. Did 

you observe in one scene that mysterious aura above 
the head of the minister? It was neither the remnant of 
his one-time halo of divinity, nor yet smoke from the 
kitchen stove; -but a cloud of powder from his snowy poll 
disturbed by the removal of his cap. Would that the 
snows of wintry age would always depart from our crowns 
so lightly! 

In “Sunshine Alley,” Mae Marsh’s film father, struck 
down apparently within sight of his own door-step, must 
be fetched home in Bobby Harron’s automobile. 

And are all real Indians dead? I object to scrubby, 
nondescript creatures such as the specimen displaved in 
“The Scarlet Letter” (Fox). Fortunately we didn’t have 
to look at him long. 

MarTHA Mirroy, Boone, Iowa. 


Oh, These Shop Girls 
N the picture, “A Sleeping Memory,” Emily Stevens 
as Eleanor Marston wears a large hat when she leaves 
the store where she is employed. In the next scene she 
arrives at home, and lo and behold, Eleanor is wearing 
a different hat. 


T. C. F.. Harrisburg. Pa. 
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The Real Trick Stuff 

UST saw Mrs. Vernon Castle in “Stranded in Arcady.” 

Irene is clever, all right, but we'll have to hand it to 
Dame Nature, or old man Neptune, for pulling off the 
real trick-stuff. 

While canoeing down some rapids, Mrs. Castle and El- 
liott Dexter were upset. Since the hero couldn’t swim, she 
pulled him to shore, and, spying the water-filled canoe 
drifting down-stream, resolved to go after it. Presently 
we see the canoe gliding swiftly along, with our heroine 
in pursuit, and now the little craft is dry. 

W. H., Jr., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Too Sudden Loss of Memory 
N the picture, “His Brother's Wife,” in which Ethel 
Clayton and Carlyle Blackwell starred, Carlyle living in 
Australia wrote to his brother in New York that he was 
coming home and arriving engaged a detective to hunt him 
up. KATHRYN C. Witiiams, Salisbury, Md. 


A Phenomenal Sunset 


HY in the name of common sense did the chief 

of the Secret Service in Metro’s “The Diplo- 
matic Service,” make such a fuss when he learned of the 
disappearance of the plans? I had always imagined a 
Secret Service man was very self-contained and unemo- 
tional, but not this one. And why did “The Master 
Mind,” otherwise Doctor Montell, forget himself so en- 
tirely as to pass over important papers to a confederate 
in a crowded room? In the same picture, Beverly Bayne 
takes F. X. B. out on horseback to show him a Virginia 
sunset, then rides back to the house, where the sun is 
shining brightly. How is this freak of nature explained? 

H.L. M., Fall River, Mass. 


Wasn't Signed “Hastily Yours” Either 
N “Betrayed,” Miriam Cooper sits down and makes two 
dashes across the paper and leaves the room. Then 
Hobart Bosworth shows us the letter and she has written 
the full length of the page. 
Miriam WALSH, Newark, N. Y. 
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Send a Stamped, Addressed Envelope 


LEASE, oh, please, tell two young men where the 
cabaret and other fixings used in the Triangle pic- 
ture, ‘Because of a Woman,” starring Belle Bennett, may 
be found. We have both visited every town of any 
size in the State of West Virginia, but no fancy cafe has 
met our eager gaze. One slight reason may be that the 
State has been dry for almost five years! And yet the 
autos had West Virginia licenses, and the action was sup- 
posed to be somewhere hereabout. And those mint juleps 
—shades of Dan’l Webster! And both Virginias dry! 
Once again—when will the wise and just directors stop 
dressing everybody up in “soup and fish” for informal 
dinners? It is not done in West Virginia—or any place 
else for that matter. The photography in this picture was 


excellent; but the plot—hellup! 
We will forgive all, however. to find out where that 

cabaret is, for we yearn for the fleshpots—yea, verily! 
N. We a Bs Os 


Charleston, W. Va. 































































FIRST PRIZE $10.00 SECOND PRIZE $5.09 


PICTURED NAMES PUZZLE 


Each Picture Illustrates a Photoplayer’s Name 
THIRD PRIZE $3.00 


These awards ‘all in cash, without any string to them) are for the correct, or nearest correct, answers to the nine pictures here shown 


FOURTH PRIZE $2.00 TEN PRIZES EACH $1.00 


accom panied by a 


Suggestion from You for Similarly Picturizing Some Popular Photoplayer’s Names. 


This being our readers, remunerative recreation department, we want to know your preferences. 
would you suggest doing it? Your suggestion may help you win a prize. 








Whose name would you like to see illustrated and how 













































































bered to correspond with the number of each picture. We have 
eliminated from this contest all red tape and expense to you, 


pr your suggestion on a separate sheet when you answer 
these pictures, each of which represents the name of a 
” photoplay actor or actress. The actor’s name is really a de- 


scription of the picture that goes with it; for example—‘Rose 
Stone” might be represented by a rose and a rock or stone. 

As the names of most of these movie people have appeared 
many, many times before the public, we feel sure you must 
know them. Names of obscure players are not used. 

For your convenience and avoidance of mistakes, we have 
left space under each picture on which you may write your 
answers. REMEMBER to write your full name and address 
on the margin at the bottom of this page, also on your sugges- 
tion sheet. 

Cut out the, page and mail in, or you may send in your an- 
sivers on a separate sheet of paper, but be sure they are num- 










so please do not ask questions. Only one set of answers 
allowed each contestant. Awards for answers to this set will 
be published in PHoToPLAY MAGAZINE. Look for this contest 
each month. This novel contest is a special feature depart- 
ment of PHoTopLAY MAGAZINE for the interest and benefit of 
its readers, at absolutely no cost to them—the PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE way. The awards are all for this month’s contest. 


TRY IT 


All answers to this set must be mailed before April 1st, 
1918. Address to Puzzle Editor, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 350 


North Clark Street, Chicago. 





HEN Ye Editor— 
Oh, such 
A Stern and Frowning 
Editor—he 
Made Poor Little We 
Quake in Our Shoes 
Well, when 
Ye Editor 
Told We 
To Go to Set 
Imogene Awtul, we 
Hurried to the Door 
Of Ye Editorial Sanctum 
And 
Opened the Door 
With the 
Dexterous Movements 
Of One long accustomed 
To Opening Doors and 
Passing Through them 
And Trembled as We thought 
Of Interviewing 
Actually! 
Imogene, and 
Finished Trembling, and 
Finally found Ourselves 
Ringing the Door-bell 
Of her Perfectly Wonderful Apartment 
Exactly like Three hundred and _ sixty-five 
others on the same street 
And Waiting 
For an answering ring which would summon 
We 
With fast-beating heart and panting breath 
and flying—albeit trembling feet 
Into her very Ownest Own Room! 
Oh Girls! 
‘Is Miss Imogene 
In?” We asked the Maid 
(Imogene’s Manager 
Had ‘Phoned 
Three successive days 
To Ye Editor, begging him, 
For Gawd’s sake, 
Io send someone down 
To Interview Imogene) 
‘I think,” Froze the Maid, 
“That Mademwaselle 
Is Out.” 
‘Lizzie!’ A Voice 
Pierced our Consciousness, 
A Voice, thrilling, 
With 
The Very Dearest 
Little Edge to it 
“Lizzie, 
Bring her in, 
And Hurry Up! 
Almost at Once 
We Found Ourselves 
Standing 
In 1 Room 
Ah, That Roon 
Instanter 
We could perceive 
That it was 


The Earthly Habitat 
Of a Genius! 

For, mind you, 

Qn the floor 
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Not a real interview, you know; “Imogene 
just as sad, and inter- 


There was a Rug 


A Green Rug, with old; you wouldn’t call seventeen so awfully 
\ Blue Border old, would 
In the you?” 


>, 


Room—we never would have thought of it, 
ourselves— 

Were the following Articles of Furniture 

One Table 

1 P¢ rfectly Interesting Table, with 














- 
Books scattered 
\bout—vou know 
And a Large Framed Photograph 
Of Imogene Herself - © 
Truly-uly, Girls 
And 
There were 
A Multitude of Chairs, 
Those Perfectly Fascinating Chairs 
With Dragons, and 
Queer Elfin-Things 
Carven thereon 
And, in 
Another Corner 
No, in A Corner 
Was 
\ Victrola 
We always Imagined 
Dear Imogene were Musical 
We 
Hadn’t Time to Count, but, 
Including the “Yi 
Beach-pictures - SS 
Scattered 
About the Girls, if you could but have heard, as did 
Records; and We, that sweet, sweet voice trilling its 
The Oil-painting Message to the great Motion Picture 
On the wall, and Public of America—)— 
\ Little Photograph —‘So if I can’t think of anything to say— 
Ten by twelve -I'm always a bit, just a teeny little bit shy 
On the Mantel-piece with 
There were strangers although of course the representa- 
About Fifty tive of such an awfully Dear Magazine 
Perfectly Lovely Likenesses could never be a total stranger to me— 
Of Dear Imogene, in that Room why please forgive me, as you would 
We forgive your bestest  girl-chum—and 
Approached oblige, yourlittlemoviefriend, Imo—” 
The Divan where was “Pardon me,” We Dared; 
Imogene, “But what is 
In Exactly Four Steps Your favorite color?” 
We “Ah! 
Stammered our Unwillingness My favorite color! 
To Bother Her: Ah yes, my favorite color! 
Sut, Well, what color 
Do you Know, Do you like best? And 
That Dear creature simply said, What Seems to Be 
“This’s no bother The Favorite Color this Year 
Only, I With your Dear Readers?” 
Have had Thus it is 
So Awfully Many Interviews That Imogene Awful 
Of Late, Strives always 
I am Sure To Please her Public 
I'll Be “And, 
An Awfully Poor Subject for such How Old did you say you = tg 
\n Awfully Popular Magazine Pardon! We should say, 
\se Yours How Young are you?” 
But, Imogene 
If you'll just Forgive Me, Pushed Us 
I say such awfully silly, girlish things, you Into the Victrola—beside which 

know We were now Standing 
-I just can’t seem to grow up somehow—I And gave We 

don’t know why— The most delicious little 

although I really have Huglet. When we 
plenty of time, I'm not so awfully Regained Consciousness, we 
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Awful” isn’t. But we've known screen stars 
viewers tnice as bad. 


Heard ker saying: 

“Just a moment, please!” 
Then, 

“Oh Ma! 

How Old am I 

Today ?” Shrieked Imogene. 
“Sixteen years Young,” she 
Chirruped, coming for We 


Again. 
Hastily we asked, 
“What is 


Your Hobby ?” 
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“Ah!” she Swooncd; 
“Malthusianism—can you spell it ?— 


Neo-classicism in Art—large A, if 
please— 

Tennis, golf, and all those out-door sports— 

And Mimosa, 

My Marmoset. 

The little Love 

Is too Utterly Clever 

For Words. 

Every night 

The Darling 

Meets me at the Door; 

And when I return 

From a Little Party 

That is, one 

Of the Little Teas my Little Friends give— 

I always Save 

A Bit of this, and a piece of that, for 

Mimosa.” 

We Stared; 
Us 

At Imogene’s Words. 

And then, We Knew! 

This Famous Movie Star 

This Imogene, 

Was None Other 

Than our Friend of Childhood— 

Whose Father Owned 

The Coal-Mine next to My Father's, 

Down—or Back. in Pennsylvania 


you 


vague Memories stirred within 


Many and Many 

Were our Good-Times 

We 

Have never Forgotten 

How Imogene, 

In a Playful Mood, 

Pounded my Head 

With her Little Red Chair: 

And we Remembered Especially 

The Dear Little Birthday-Party 

We Had, 

When 

We Couldn’t Find 

The Birthday-Cake—which—(for we were 
then only a little freckled-faced, snub- 
nosed, red-haired school-girl—and indeed, 
our hair still Red)—had _ fifteen 
candles— 

And we Discovered Afterwards 

That Little Imogene 

Had Run Off With it— 

Ah! Just as Playful, just as Sweet, just as 
Innocent an 

Imogene then, as Now! 

Imogene 

Hadn't been Invited, and 

But the Memories 

Were too Painful; and we Forebore 

To Mention them 

To our Hostess. 

“Here,” transcended 

“Are , 

A Few Little Pictures 

Of Myself, with which you might 

Or might not, of course, 

Care to Illustrate your Story 

In that Awfully Nice Magazine. 

Of course, such 

A Very little Girl, such as 

Myself, would scarcely be expected 

To Know which to Choose; but 

I should like to Recommend 

This one, 

In my Little Pyjamas, and 

This one, in 

My little Lucilette evening frock; and 

This one, in 

Riding clothes; and 

That one, with Mimosa, snapped 

At my Beach— 

We didn’t know we were having our pictures 
taken, 

Mimosa and I! 

And then, 

There’s this pose, by 

Goldmeyer, taken 

In Central Park, where 

I Practice 

My Glad-Movements, 

Every Morning. 

Ah, so Interesting! 

Tremors of Joy 

Just Tremor through One, 

When one dances 

The Glad-Dances. 

And there is 

This little Picture— 

I'll have mother 

Pack it for you— 

Taken in my Library, at 

My Country-place,— 

‘Sycamore-tree-drooping-over- Hudson’ ,— 

Surrounded by 


1s 


Imogene, 


The 










My Books.” 

“What 

Do you Read?” we 
Ventured, heart and head 
A-whirl. 


“Ah! I Love 

Ibsen’s ‘Gray Ghost’ stories; and 

Pelham Grenville Wodchouse’s Essays on the 
Modern Drama. 

And there is a Something—a 
thing, an 

Indeterminate Something, but Still a 

Something about Owen Johnson 

That I simply cannot resist! 

And—oh yes! More than 

Anything, I love 

To seek a Quiet Spot 

With Gwendolyn, my Favorite Doll, 

And 

Read Fairy-tales. 


Vague Some- 


Have already read 
‘The Green Fairy-Book’, 

‘The Red Fairy-Book’, 

And 

I am just Beginning 

‘The Blue Fairy-Book.’ 

I Perfectly Love 

Those Fairy-tales 

By Rupert Hughes! 

Before you go, I 

Shall tell Mother 

To Bring In 

Some of my Very Newest Pictures 

You have Enough? Well—— 

Must vou go? Well, I'm awfully Afraid 

You've not 

A Very good interview about me—I’m so 

Hopelessly Girlish, and 

Well_—may I say—just a teeny little bit 

Unspoiled—I'm not 

Good-bye, Dear! 

And don't Forget 

To Give my Love 

To Every Single One of my little Screen- 
Friends— 

I have such heaps 

Of Darling Girl Friends 

All Over the Country; and vet 

I can’t just know them as I would like to— 

But tell them, please, 

Through that Awfully Clever Magazine of 
Yours,— 

That I just Love all of them, and that I 
hope they all love me, foreverand- 
ever —" 

We 

Brought our Story 

To Ye Editor. 

And we are Still Wondering 

Why he Almost 

Died A-laffin’. 


Oh, how 








































From Forest 
to Film 


To the iett—the forest primevat from which Paramount gets its lordly 
palaces and modest huts. Above--one of the big sets that use up 
a large amount of lumber. 








O much lumber is used by the Paramount and Artcraft 
companies working at the Lasky studio in Holly- 
wood, that the company bought a big tract of timber 

land in Oregon, and conducts a complete lumber business 
to fill its own requirements, with a private sawmill and 
steamers to carry the material to San Pedro harbor. The 
carpenter shop, planing mill, and other equipment for mak- 
ing the timber into scenery are organized on a scientifically 
economical basis, so that not a splinter is wasted. Every 
stick is taken care of, after a set has been dismantled; 
sawdust and shavings are stored for various uses. And 
when a piece of wood has done its bit, it goes to the fur- 
nace room and serves its purpose even in death. 







































































The scrap heap, where lumber goes when the scenic artists 


have no more use for 


Scaffolding constructed from material salvaged from the 
scrap heap 
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you do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call tor unduly 
long answers, euch as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name } 4 a 


and address; only initials will be published if requested. It ey a * 1 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped So iy) 
envelope. Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay | ZIM i! \ 

Magazine, Chicago. — | eas \ aw — 
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Bitty B., Porttanp, Mr.—As a rule we 
do not follow the careers of mere children 
of stars, but seeing that you are so “most 


awfully anxious” to know about Francis 
rord’s son, Wwe may assuage your anxiety by 
stating that the young man is now living 
with his parents and going to school regu- 
larly. 

Bossig D., Muskecon, Micu.—Mary 
Pickford gets the biggest salary of any girl, 
not only in the motion pictures but in any 
other vocation in the world. The “kiddie’’ 
players get from about a week to $500 
a week salaries. Sessue Hayakawa was edu- 
cated in this country. He attended the 
University of Chicago for a time. Niles 
Welch played with Norma Talmadge in “The 
Secret of the Storm Country.” Milton Sills 
is uncommunicative concerning his vital sta- 
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tistics. Theda Bara pronounces it as in 
“bar.” Glad you left the rest of your ques- 
tions for another time. Too much knowl- 


edge at one time is a dangerous thing. 


Maurice, Quepec, CANApA.—Sorry, old 
man, but we have no record of the names 
of the two blonde extra girls in that Key- 
stone comedy with the luncheon scene. Ethel 
Teare is single. Katherine MacDonald, sis- 
ter of Mary MacLaren, is now playing with 
Douglas Fairbanks in California. 


Mitts Lover, DepHam, Mass.—Gee, but 
that would be a good town for some of our 
erstwhile stars to retire to. Wot? Frank 
Mills has dark hair, blue eyes, is five eleven 
and weighs 180. If he has any secrets in his 
privete life, he has not divulged them. We'll 
say something to the editor about his picture. 


. H., Cuicaco.—How does it come that 
Wally Reid had curly hair and was a husky 
fellow in “Silver Spurs” and was a “tall, 
slim fellow with hair plastered down” when 
you saw him in Chicago? Well, maybe he’s 
a little thinner than he was two years ago 
and we believe styles have changed in male 
hair dress since then. But there’s no par- 
ticular mystery about it. 


M. C., Pottstown, Pa—You're right; we 
were mistaken. Mr. Hoey was Miss Fergu- 
son’s first husband and her present one is a 
New York banker. Just blame it on the 
Answer Man; everyone else does. 


W. R., Los AncGeres, Cat.—If Eileen 
Percy has a husband, they’ve kept the news 
from her, so we don’t think he’s in pictures. 


K. W., Granp Junction, Coto.—Right at 
this moment Harry Hilliard is with no 
company. Hope it won’t be your last re- 
quest. 


Mavis, Freeport, L. I—We never did 
find out the names of those two Black Dia- 
mond comedians. Guess they’re just anono- 
mouses. Richard Barthelmess is 21. Hope 
the Minter story in the February issue suited 
you. Ethel Clayton usually sends photos to 
her admirers. 





[* order to provide space 
for the hundreds of new 
correspondents in this de- 
partment, it is the aim of 
the Answer Man to refrain 
from repetitions. If you can’t 
find your answer under your 
own name, look for it under 
another. 

All letters sent to this de- 
partment which do not con- 
tain the full name and address 
of the sender, will be disre- 
garded. Please do not violate 
this rule. 











H. W., Denver, Coto —*The Pride of the 
Clan” was filmed at Marblehead, Mass. 


DorotHy, PHILADELPHIA.—Thanks for 
your good wishes. Wheeler Oakman is now 
playing with Edith Storey; Charles Clary 
is with Fox; George LeGuere with Brenon 
and the Gish sisters with Griffith. Les 
Miserables has been on exhibition for several 
months. Gladys Hulette is engaged to wed 
William Parke, Jr. Write Gladden James 
at Select; Sallie Crute, Metro; Antonio Mo- 
reno, Pathe; Mrs. Vernon Castle, ditto; 
Howard Hickman, Paralta; Mollie King, care 
United Booking Office, New York, and H. B. 
Warner, Lambs Club, New York City. 


GEORGETTE, CATTARAUGUS, N. Y¥.—Yes, 
Francis Bushman is still posing. You can 
reach him at the Metro studio. Anita Stew- 
art sends photos to her friends. Frank Mayo 
was last with World. 
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F. B., Westmount, Canapa.—Alma Tell 
has been in pictures about a year. Joe 
Moore, Grace Cunard’s husband, has gone 
to war. 


Bossy, Denver, CoLto.—Sylvia Bremer is 
not married. Earle Williams will supply you 
with a photograph of himself. 


Jean, Hottywoop, CaLt.—So you liked 
the Eltinge pictures? Well, that’s nice 


Mr. Eltinge is single and in his middle thir 
ties; is about five eleven and weighs, when 
in luck, about 150. His hair is brown and 
his eyes a blue-gray. It must be great to 
see movie stars whenever you stick your head 
outa the window. 


Mrs. M., Omana, Nes.—It’s all a matter 
of taste anyhow. What some folks likes 
other folks hates, etc., etc., and the same ap- 
plies to picture players. Arthur Ashley, we 
understand, is undergoing the transformation 
to a state of single so-called blessedness 
Ethel Clayton has copper-red hair, is 26 
years old and lives on Riverside Drive, 
N’Yawk. Puotopray is S2 a year, payable 
in advance. 


Pink, Repwoop Fairs, Minn.—Helen 
Holmes was last seen in “The Lost Express.” 
Don't know her first photoplay—some Key 
stone comedy. Edna Purviance is Charley 
Chaplin’s leading lady. Mabel Normand 
with Goldwyn. 


L. K., New York City.—Sorry to disap- 
point you, but we couldn’t find a bit of 
room to print that letter you wrote us. It 
certainly should be printed too, by all means 
Don’t know how to advise you about going 
into the movies, but if your imagination is 
all you say it is, just try to get along by 
imagining you’re a movie star. If all the 
boys of your age who want to be actors had 
their wish gratified, there wouldn’t be any- 
one to see the pictures and those who re- 
mained, wouldn’t want to. 

M. C., Coeur v’ALENE, Ip,sHo.—“Fatty” 
Voss was the man to whom you referred, 
who died suddenly in Los Angeles last year. 
Gale Henry is with the L-Ko Comedy Com- 
pany, Hollywood, Cal. Mildred Harris was 
Louise Glaum’s sister in “Golden Rule Kate.” 


N. C., New Haven, Conn.—The only way 
we know of to obtain a picture of Maciste is 
to write the Kleine Company, 166 North 
State St., Chicago. 
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B. aND L., CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Just 
use any old paper that’s handy when wriung 
to us, because 11 you’re not careful we'll soon 
have a paperless day and the Answer Man 
would have a rest. Marguerite Clark's sal- 
ary is not contained in any public document, 
but we are ussured that she draws a bigger 
eheck every week than we do. Doug Fair- 
banks is five ten tall and weighs 155. He 
has one child. How much money would it 
take to start a picture company? Well, chil- 
dren, some folks have started with nothing 
and made millions and others have started 
with millions and wound up with nothing. 

Hicky, SACRAMENTO, CAL.—AII! players 
like to get letters from their screen admirers. 
They wouldn't be human if they didn’t. 
Mary Pickford is four feet, eleven and a 
half inches tall in Mary Janes and weighs 
105 pounds. “Daddy Long Legs,’ we un- 
derstand, is not available for the screen. So 
you'd like to see “Tess of the Storm Coun- 
try” done over by Mary. Well, we'll speak 
to her about it 


MiriaM, Peoria, I1LL.—Roscoe Arbuckle is 
still within the draft age, about 29. He is 
thinking seriously of becoming an aviator 
Geraldine Farrar is 35 Dorothy Daven 
port’s right name is Mrs. William Wallace 
Reid. 


R. D., New ULM, Minn.—Jack and Lottic 
Pickford are Mary's brother and sister and 
both have been playing in pictures about the 
same length of time as their famous sister 
Jack can be reached, care Lasky studio. His 
recent Mark Twain pictures are regarded as 
his best work. His wife, Olive Thomas, has 
been in the movies about a year. All of the 
Pickford children were born in Toronto, 
Canada 

C. S., Pigua, O.—Marguerite Courtot is 
with Edison. Cleo Ridgely and Lottie Bris- 
coe have retired to private life. The rainy 
season in Los Angeles usually begins in No 
vember, but this winter there was no rain 
until the middle of January. However, the 
rainy season no longer seriously affects the 
production of photoplays, as all of the large 
companies are provided with 
studios 


glass-roofed 


C. T., HiGHLAND Park, Micu.—Just tell 
us one issue of PHoTopLtay in which Our 
Mary hasn't appeared, but your other re- 
quest is forwarded to the editor 

Vircinia, Mr. CLEMENS. Micu.—There are 
21 episodes in “The Fatal Ring.’ We can't 
furnish you the “dimensions” of the stars 
you are interested in, but we can give you 
the height of most of them. Earle Foxe is a 
six-footer, Henry Gsell is five, three and a 


half and Anita Stewart, five-five 


E. H., PuiLtapELPHIA.—Viola Dana has no 


twin sister, but two reg’lar sisters are also 
in the movies, Shirley Mason being the best 
known of the sisters Theda Bara was 
on July 20th last 

M. J.. Detroit, Mich.—Edna Mayo has 
plaved in nothing since “The Chaperon” 
made more than a vear ago. Mme. Petro 


va’s husband is Dr. Stewart of Indianapolis 


L beace N. ¥ 
Louie! We haven't any. but write the Mack 
Sennett Company, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
mavbe they'll tell you where you can get 
actual photos of those beach dears 


Naughty, naughty, 


G. S., Norrotk, Va—Montagu Love's 
wife is not a player. As a matter of fact, 
he has no wife. 


Photoplay Magazine 
Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 


J. L., New York City.—What’s a D. F. 
ian; some sort of secret code? The dream 


scenes in “Reaching for the Moon” were 
taken in various places, but the Venetian 
exteriors were made at Venice, Cal., the 


entire location having been built for that 
purpose. - 

Brown LyYEs, MIN NEAPOLIS.—Billie 
Rhodes was married once, but it didn't take. 





Requests for photos are perfectly au fait, 
as it were. 

HAZELNUT, Brazit, ONT., CANADA— 
Neither Mr. Bushman nor Mr. Lockwood, 


we assume, will register serious objections 
to the gift of a pennant. Wallace Reid is 
at the Lasky studio, California. Write Billie 
Burke, care Paramount, New York City 
Mrs. Bushman is not an actress. 


C. E. D., RicHMoNb, Va—lIf a star like 
Mary Pickford or Bill Hart or Douglas Fair- 
banks were to attend personally to their 
correspondence you'd never see them on the 
screen—they wouldn't have any time leit for 
their reel work. Thomas Meighan is mar- 
ried to Frances Ring. He’s about 31. Nazi- 
mova is with Metro. The Dolly sisters are 
not going into the movies 

lr. S., Epsom, ENGLAND—No trouble at 
all; glad to be of service. Any letters sent 
to us will be forwarded at once. You'd be 
taking a chance of losing your autograph 
album if you sent it over, unless we wrote 
the autographs ourselves, and we wouldn't 
do anything like that.. The album would 
have to do quite a bit of traveling in order 
to collect the signatures of all the big stars 

JEANETTE, ToLEvo, O—Gee, but that must 
have been a thrill when Wallie looked right 
down at you from the stage. You musta 
been the girl he mentioned to us, if you are 
the one with light hair and blue eyes who 





sat at the right hand side of the theater as 
you go in. No, it wasn’t a wrist watch. 
Harold Lockwood is married. And Eugene 
O'Brien can be reached, care Select. My, but 
you're fickle! 

M. A., New York.—li you write Roland 
Bottomley at Westover Court, 210 West 44th 
Street, your city, he'll probably send you a 
photo. He isn’t married 

Mase_, Harkispurc, Pa—Mahlon Hamil- 


ton played opposite Gail Kane in “The Red 
Woman.” There was no Veggie in “An Ala- 
baster Box.” 

CRACKER, Macon, Ga.—Oh no; we've had 
from there before. 


letters We get our in- 
formation from the players themselves usual- 
ly Didn’t you sorta forget the questions? 


R. R., BELLINGHAM, WasH.—The fact that 
you won a prize in a baby show when you 
were young ought to help you get into the 
movies, though they do say that the reverse 
is true of the saying that homely babies 
make pretty grownups, or words to that 
effect. Don't think Elsie Janis plans to re- 
sume her photoplay activities. 


R. G., West ENp, N. J.—Constance Col- 
lier was starred in “The Code of Marcia 
Gray” and “Tongues of Men.’ William 
Collier, who, by the way, is no relative of 
Constance, played in several film comedies. 
“The Bugle Call” was filmed in California in 
1QO1S. 


E. F., Los ANGELEs, Cat.—Virginia Lee 
Corbin and Baby Virginia Corbin are the 
same kid. Kittens Reichart lives in New 
York. Fannie Ward is with Pathe now. 





RoMANTIC, HAVEN, PA—Why should Earle 
Williams acknowledge receipt, of your photo- 
graph? He didnt write for it did he? 
Roland Bottomley, we think, has gone to 


war. 





BERTsSINA, NEW York City.—Antonio 
Moreno is a native of Spain, unmarried, 29, 
nve ten. He was starred in “The Magnificent 
Meddler” and co-starred with Edith Storey 
in a number of pictures. ' 

SMiLEs, VU. S. S. 
Blanche Sweet 
Angeles, Cal 


HUNTINGTON —Write 


care the Lasky studio, Los 


Litacs, HARTFORD, CoNN.—Geraldine Far- 
rars next is “The Devil Stone.” Also it is 
her remaining Paramount picture. Her hair 
is black. Although advertised as a million 
dollar picture, “Cleopatra” cost in the 
neighborhood of a quarter of that amount 
Thus far no photoplay has cost a million. 
Madge Kennedy is so new to the screen that 
we haven't had a chance to get her age. 

R. M., PULLMan, 
Young is 27 
Chicago. 


I11—Clara Kimball 
and a native of your city— 
Her husband James Young played 
opposite her in “Lola” and other photoplays. 


They are not divorced. Mr. Kimball, who 
plays with her, is her father. Her sister in 
“Magda” was Valkvyrien Write her care 
Select Pictures, New York City. 

M. E., Lawrence, Kan.—Mildred Harris 
plaved with Bobby Harron in “The Bad 
Boy Mary Pickford is 24. Golda Madden 


played with Desmond in “Flying Colors.” No 
more Skinner stories for Washburn unless 
-ome new ones are written. Max Linder has 
returned to France. His visit could not be 
recarded as a success 

W. C., Unitep STATES Navy.—Hazel Dawn 
is now on the stage. Theda Bara is still with 
Fox Film Corporation. Glad the boys in the 
Navy like PHotopLay. We had your favorite, 
Norma Talmadge. on the cover less than a 


‘€a ace 


S. G., New York City.—Charles Clary is 


not married and 43 years old. He lives in 
Holly wood William Farnum is 41 and 
divides his time between New York and 
Hollywood 

M. D.. Nacocpocnes, TEX.—Your guess is 
right: Grace Cunard’s hair is red. Fannie 
Ward's official age is 44. Mary Thurman’s 
address. Sennett Studio, Los Angeles 


Dorothy Dalten’s, Ince studio, same city. 


M. L. W., OaxpaLe, Tenn.—All of your 
questions are leading, immaterial and_ ir- 
relevant and call for a conclusion by the 
witness We could tell vou whom we 


thought the most beautiful and the cleverest 
but—well. maybe we will just before we 
start for the war. 

Jessiz, NEWARK, N. J.—We went up to 
see Earle Williams to find out why he wears 
button shoes and learned that he had gone 
to California. But maybe that’s why they 


called it “The Transgression.’ Niles Welch 
IS 30 

Dina, SypNEY, AUSTRALIA—Thought we 
explained once what a gink was. Well, any- 


how, a gink is a guy who has just a little 
more goo in his noodle than a goofer. Now 
we hope that’s clear. No, that wasn't a real 
mine that was flooded in “Master of His 
Home.” Florence Turner seems to be in re- 
tirement. Bill Hart is also quite popular on 
this side of the globe. You're posolutely 


right about American originality—absotively. 
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Cuticle. cutting 
is ruinous 


Spectalists and doctors 
everywhere say: ““On no 
account trim the cuticle 

Why cuttingruins the cuticle 





HEN the cuticle is trimmed 
/ cutaway the skin about the base 
of the nail becomes dry and 
. ragged. It constantly roughs up, forms 
hangnails and makes your whole hand 
unattractive. 
Even where the cuticle has been 
mutilated and broken by cutting, 
Culex quickly restores the firm, 
smooth ouiline at the base of 
the nail; it quickly gives your 
nails the lovely shapeliness tha! 
everyone adnrires. 


Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, says: 
‘On no account trim the cuticle with 
SCISSOFS. [his leaves a raw bleeding 
edge, which will give rise to hangnails, 
and often makes the rim of flesh about 
the nail become sore and = swollen.’’ 
Everywhere skin specialists and doctors 
say that cuticle cutting is ruinous. 

Cutex makes it possible for you to have 
shapely, symmetrical nails without clip- 






































ping or cutting. It was formulated , 

especially to meet the need for a safi rioro 

Cutt le remover. Absolute ly harmless. Lillian Walker, known as the ' 

The moment you use Cutex you realize girl with thebetwitchingdimples. 4 

you have at last found the one simple suc- says: Now that I know how good 7 
vec aes nha cane of Gee cuticle Cutex is, I never allow my maid 

cessful way to take care of the uticle. to cut the cuticle. Cuter gives 

Over and over, people who have been my nails such a shapely look 

cutting the cuticle fnd that no matter 

how much they have abused it, Cutex stores. The cuticle remover comes in 

soon smooths away the rough, ragged 30c, 69c, and $1.25 bottles Cutex Nail 
. ° y as 30 , “Y¥ Tooal Ea); mee » 

skin around the base of the nail: does White is 30ce. Cutex Nail "lish in cake, 

away with hangnails -all your nail paste pow ler, hquid or stick form, is 30 1 little Cutex Nail White, ap- 4 

troubles quic kly disappear. [ry it today. Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for sore or tender plied directly underneath the 


cuticle is also 30c. vais ftom its convenient tube, 
= ‘ removes all stains and leaves 

How to use Cutex ul! tips snowy-white 
In the Cutex package you will find 


orange stick and absorbent cotton. Wrap 


Get this complete manicure 
set today! 





some of the cotton around the end of the Fill out the coupon now before you turn 

stick and dip it into the Cutex bottle. the page. Send it today with 15e — 10 

[hen carefully work the stick around the for the set and 5c for packing and post- 

base of the nail, gently pushing back the age -and we will send you a Cutex 

cuticle. Almost at once you can wire Midget Manicure Set complete with 

off the dead, surplus cuticle. hen rinse orange stick, emery boards and absorbent 

the fingers in clear water. Finish with cotton, enough for at least six ‘‘ man- 

Cutex Nail White and Cutex Polish. icures.”’ Send for it today. Address 

Send for the trial manicure set offered NORTHAM WARREN 

below and see what an improvement the DEPT. 704 

very first manicure makes. Until you 114 W. 17th St. New York City 

have used Cutex, you cannot realize how 

attractive your nails caw be made to look. If you live in Canada, send 15% Cutex Cake Polish rubbed 
You will find the Cutex manicure prepara- VUcLean, Benn 2 N elson, Ltd., De pt.7OY, on v — of 11 ypesend 
tions in any high-class drug store or at g8Sg St. Paul St. M est, Montreal, for pr well ape Bee we seers 
the toilet goods counters of department your sample set and get Canadtan prices, transparent finish. 





MAIL COUPON WITH l5e TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 704, 114 W. 17th St., N. Y. CITY 


Send 15¢ today for this 


complete manicure set 
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F. T., Corpus Cnristr, Tex.—Valeska 
Suratt’s first was “The Soul of Broadway.” 
Then she went to Lasky and did “The Im- 
migrant.” Her recent pictures were all made 
by Fox. Lurline Lyons was the dancer in 
“The Eyes of the World.’ Mary Pickford 
has been on the screen about nine years 

H. L., Soutn BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Creighton 
Hale was born in Cork, Ireland, in 1802. He 
plaved in “The Dawn of a Tomorrow” on 
he speaking stage. Married. No 
tall 


trouble 


J. P., Park Rivce, Itt.—Alma Rubens is 


five seven tall and Jewel Carmen five tive; 
Mabel Taliaferro is tive three and Doug Fair 
banks five ten 


SYLVIA, SCHENECTADY, N. Y¥.—We 
information concerning the genealogy ol 
Adairs. William ind Mae Desmond are not 
related. Mary Pickford’s picture will be on 
the cover in the futur 


have no 
the 


near 


E. R., Sprinc Lake, N. J—Owen Moore is 
20 and Creighton Hale is 25 Miss Clark 
has never been married to Mr. Hopper or 
anvone els¢ 

R. B., Detroit, Micu.—Francelia Billing- 
on was the girl with Bill Russell in “Pride 
and the Man.” Marvy Pickford does not con 
template deserting the screen Mary Miles 


+ 


Minter’s sister, Margaret Shelby is also an 
actress. She is two years older than Mary 
PHorTropLaAy buys suitable contributions but 
they must pertain to motion pictures. War 
ren Kerrigan's address is Hollywood, Cal 
Naomi, St. Lovis.—Thanks awtully for 
the condolences. et« and advice, et rhere’s 
one thing you don't consider, child, which is 
and to wit lf thes quilt asking those 
old reliable questions, there wouldn't be no 
job for anv Answer Man. As for squelch 
ing ‘em, what’s the use; let ‘em suffer. Al 
Whitman, mee Vosburgh is married and 
nedium blonde Do write again 
C. P., Pato Ato, Cal Movie stars are 
not “insulted” when asked for photographs 


Quite the reverse. Jack Pickford is the hus- 
band of Olive Thomas Those fights are 
pretty nearly the real thing. “The Varmint” 
wasn't filmed at Lawrenceville and those 
weren't real students. Louise Huff is 23 and 
Vivian Martin is about the same. The latter 
is married to William Jefferson 
ELIZABETH, MINNEAPOLIS 

wonder you're mad if you went 
Emily Stevens She hasn't an 


Mixnxn.—No 
wild over 
unpleasant 


voice but quite the contrary Can't tell vou 
whether the tears were real or glycerine but 
probably the former 

EpitH, Bronx, N. ¥ True Boardman was 


Stingaree. He plaved last with Lois Weber's 
ompany. Alice Joyce is 27, Fairbanks 34, 
Tom Forman 24. Earle Williams 38 and the 
others are silent on the subject of birthdays 


Douglas MacLean was the man with Gail 
Kane in “Souls in Pawn.” 
Dan, SAVANNAH, GA.—Your pia tor more 


bathing girls has been received and filed with 
the bathing girl editor who holds that it is 
in line with the government’s clothing con- 
servation policy 


Miss INpIANAPOLIs, Ditto, INp.—Your 
wail about the reviewer's treatment of Earle 
Williams unfortunately got into this depart- 
ment. The star of today has quite some say 
about the photoplays he, or she, is expected 
to play in, so must share the blame for a bad 
story, when there is one 


Photoplay Magazine 
Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 
J. B., WoopLanp, Cat.—-Ralph Kellard can 
be reached by mail care Pathe Company, New 
York City. Pearl White is not married. 


GLorY, MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—The follow- 
ing players were born in Scotland: David 
Powell, Spottiswoode Aitken, William Dun- 
can, Robert Mantell, Billie Ritchie, Goldie 
Colwell and the late Eric Campbell. So you 
think we talk like an actor? Just goes to 
show how difficult it is to live down an early 
indiscretion. 

ETHEL, PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Enjoyed your 
letter very much but failed to find a question 


in all those eight pages. Oh, yes, that one 
about Pearl White’s hair. It’s gold, rather 
than auburn and she works in the same 


studio with Irene Castle and Antonio Moreno 
R. 5., SEAL Harpor, ME 

address 13 828 Seventh Ave., New York. 

Since “Diane of the Follies,’ Lillian Gish 

has plaved in “The Children Pay,” “A House 

3uilt Upon the Sand” and Griffith's great war 

picture about to be released. 


I dorothy ¢ sreen’s 


D. D., Victoria, AusTRALIA.—Your letter 
has been forwarded to Miss King who by 
now has answered it. She is at present with 
Balboa 


a 


H. C. R., Burra.o “Are Blanche 
Sweet married?” No. she are not Mollie 
King is 10 and she’s now in vodeville 

DD. S.. NEW STRAITSVILLE. O.—Dave Powell 
was the handsome fellow in “The Beautiful 
Adventure Julian Eltinge gets his mail care 
Lasky. Well, if you must go crazy, we'd 


sooner have you go crazy about PHOTOPLAY 
than anything we know of. Thanks for the 
rood wishes 

S., Toccoa, Ga.—There ain't no “particu- 
lars’ about becoming movie star, dearie. 
Some day you'll be willing to admit that your 


father knew more than vou thought he did. 
It’s that way with all of us at vour age 
Exit H., Everett. Mass.—That’s a good 


one on you, all right. Here you go and baw! 
is Out fitter to kill for saying that Creighton 
Hale played with Pearl in “The Perils of 
Pauline” when all the time it was Crane 
Wilbur instead who played the lead opposite 
the redoubiable Pearl but—we didn’t sav he 
plaved the lead, merely thai Creighton played 
m “The Perils’ and he did. (Ency. Brit. 
Vol. XXXVIII, page 6324.) Anyhow, thanks 
tor your good intentions. Infernal vigilance 
is the price of correct answers. 





EF. F., GERMANTOWN, Pa.—We quiie agree 
with you that it’s frightfully poor taste ter 
-creen idols to have their hair cut a la motor- 
man. But you know some of ‘em weren't 
ilways screen idols 


M. P., SewickLey, Pa —Harrison Ford 
was the man with Vivian Martin in “The 
Sunset Trail.’ He played with Universal in 


“Saving the Family Name,” “The Mysterious 
Mrs. M.” and in a number of Lasky pictures. 
He is now with the latter company. Elliott 
Dexter played opposite Miss Pickford in “A 
Romance of the Redwoods,” with Lina 
Cavalieri in “The Eternal Temptress” and 


more recently in “The Whispering Chorus.” 
SARAH, Motunp City, I1.t.—Paul Hurst 
lives at Glendale, Cal. 
E. C., LEEssurc, VA—William S. Hart is 


uncommunicative on the subject of the letter 
“S” in the center of his name. Wally Reid 
and Dorothy Davenport have been married 
about four years. They have a son. 





H. H., Cwicaco—The young man in 
“Seventeen” who looked like Doug Fairbanks 
was no relative of the latter. The sinking of 
the ship in “The Little American” was one of 
those effects which cannot be described in the 
limited space devoted to this department. 


OLIVE, DORCHESTER, Mass.—No- more 
numbers of February, 1016, containing the 
Pickford story. Sorry. Ben Alexander was 
Marv’s brother in “The Little American.” 
Doris Grey is still with Thanhouser. 


V. H. CHuera Vista, 
Ghost” was produced by 
Broncho picture. 


Cat—“The Sea 
Ince in 1915, a 
Of those you mention “The 
Bar Sinister” was the only one to appear in 
book form. Write Edna Purviance, care of 
the Chaplin studio, Hollywood, Cal., for a 
photograph. 


H. A. D., Montreat, Canapa.—If you like 
to think so, just keep on doing so, that the 
picture in the sketch at the beginning of this 


department is the Answer Man. George 
Walsh hasn't been drafted yet. Nor Wally. 
Eddie Polo is at Universal City. Married 


and a former circus performer. He has been 
playing in Universal pictures for some years. 
Seeing that you've changed your mind, no 
that aint us in that sketch. Never had 
clothes that good. Henry Gsel! has been in 
pictures about three vears. 


J. C.. HamMonp, Inp.—Yes there is a 
Pear] White in pictures, but a complete list 
of the picture plays in which she has ap- 
peared would take up half the space in this 
magazine 

MicHaeL, Dovcras, Ariz.—Just crazy 
about the man aren't you! Well, it takes 
all kinds of girls to make women. Here’s 
your information: Carlyle Blackwell is thir- 
ty-one. He’s separated from his wife, Ruth 
Hartmann (a sister of Sonia Markova). He 
was born in Troy, Pa., and educated at Cor- 
nell. Six long weary years he spent on the 
stage before he saw the light of day through 
the shadow stage. He’s been in pictures since 
1910 and has played with almost every film 
company 


M. M., Qvespec.—The name of the girl 
not given in that cast. Jane Novak is mar- 
ried. Eve doesn’t say yes or no. Here is 
the cast of “American Maid:” Virginia Lee, 
Edna Goodrich; Senator Lee, George Hen- 
ery; David Starr, William B. Davidson; Sam 
Benson, John Hopkins. Thanks for the 
greetings. The same to you. 


ANSWER MAN ApMIRER, MILFORD, CONN.— 
Art thy contemplating starting a kindergar- 
ten? You refer to Kittens Reichert in “The 
Peddler”’ Billy Iscobs in “The Primrose 
Ring” and Jane and Ka.herine Lee in “Two 
Little Imps.” No we can’t recat! the Jlsy 
where there is something mysterious abo :t 
the house. The people need a governess ‘or 
the little bov, who takes an important part 
in the play. A lady detective applies for the 
governess. Later she is trapped into a room 
and she sends the little boy out through a 


secret passage with a note. Everything is 
all right at the end. The lady detective has 
blonde curly hair—medium height. Little 


boy, dark hair. Surely from your descrip- 
tion we shculd be able to tell immediately 
to which play you refer, but our memory is 
failing us—it’s getting old and clogged. 


M. S.. New RicHMonp, INp.—Address 
Pauline Frederick in care of Famous Players, 
ditto Marguerite Clark. Norma Talmadge 
in care of Select. Paul Willis at Morosco 
studio. Wallace Reid at Lasky, N. Y., and 


Doris Pawn, Fox on the coast. 











A tablespoonful to 
a blouse. The xcon- 
derful flakes melt 
instantly wuhisk 
intaacreamy lather 
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Jag fy apace like it has ever been 
made anywhere. Even in looks Lux 
is entirely different from anything you 
have ever seen. 

Pour boiling or very hot water over 
the flakes, whisk into a lather, and in- 
stantly you get just the rich lather you 
have always wanted. 

[hese flakes won't hurt any fibre, 
whether cotton, silk or wool! They are 
thin, delicate, pure, actually transparent. 


Why soap for fine laundering 
should be in flakes 
Soap in cake form is very hard on 
sheer fabrics, silks and woolens. 
Rubbing the cake soap directly on the 
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For crepe de Chine, Georgette 
or washable satin blouses, try 
lukecvearm Lux suds. Sheerest 
chiffons come from them like new 





blankets come from 





the pure Lux suds 
soft and white and 
aocily—net a 


thread shrunken 
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fabric makes woolens shrink, turns silks 

vellow and spoils the lustre, breaks deli- 

cate threads and coarsens anv fibre. 
But with Lux there is no rubbing to 


Lux is unequaled for 


' Flannels Fine Laces Children's dresses 
Sweaters Lace curtains Georgette and crepe 
Blankets Chiffons de Chine blouse 


Chinchillacoats Fine hosiery Silk underwear 
White spats Washable gloves 


Babies’ clothes 











AF wondertul /Vew [toduct 


Won't shrink woolens! Wont turn silks yellow! Wont 


injure even chiffons! 


cet the dirt out. No rubbing to get the 
Try Lux on your most pre- 
cious belongings. 


soap out, 


Your woolens need not shrink 


Al/ of your woolens can be washed 
with Lux and come out soft and fleeey — 
just as they were when they were new. 
Pry Lux on just one woolen article. 
Wash it the Lux way, with Aot seater. 

Lux 1s so pure it will not harm any- 
thing that water alone «vill not injure. 

Write for free booklet and simple Lux directions 
for laundering. Learn how easy it is to launder per 
fectly the most delicate fabrics. 

Order Lux today from your grocer, dr 
department store. Lever Bros. Co., Dept 
bridge, Mass. 


Ge, Cam 
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V. A., DENvErR, Coto.—We would break 
it gently to Wilfred Lucas if we were you. 
You see Wilfred is past twenty-one and any 
sudden shock such as a girl having a crush 
on him that uses as beautiful stationery as 
you do all perfumed up and everything, 
might ruffle him a bit. Address Mr. Lucas 
at Universal City, Cal. Sure he'll write. 
You and we have something in common— 
PHOTOPLAY we both agree is the best 
ever. Seriously, we liked your letter lots, 
and hope you'll come again 


Hippo, GREENWICH, CONN.—House Peters 
left Morosco in the early part of 1017. 
Rumors of “The Return of our House” have 
often been afloat, but to date he has signed 
no contract. 

C. P., Camp Lewis, WasuH.—Did we say 
Joe Moore wasn't in training! We were 
surely asleep when we wrote that for we've 
known it all the time. Thanks for the re- 
minder. 

Gray Eyes, Fonpa, lowa—iIn “The Two 
Little Imps” Leslie Austen was Uncle Bil'y; 
Stuart Sage, Bobby; Edna Hunter, Betty, 
and Katherine and Jane Lee, the two little 
imps. Gladden James is thirty. His hair is 
light and his eyes blue. That is his very own 
name, he tells us. 


Dotores, PittspurcH, Pa—Theda Bara is 
five, six; Anita Stewart, five, five; Norma 
Talmadge, five, three; Constance Talmadge, 
five, six; Olive Thomas, five, three; Pauline 
Frederick, five, three and one-half; Edna 
Purviance, five, five; Enid Bennett, five, 
three; Dorothy Gish, five, two and one-half; 


Lillian Gish, five, four; Dorothy Dalton, 
five, three; Clara Young, five, five; Billie 
Burke, five, four; Alice Joyce, five, six; 


June Elvidge, five, nine; Alma Rueben, five, 
four; Louise Glaum, five, three; Ethel Clay- 
ton, five, five; Marjory Wilson, five, three; 
Margaret Thompson, five, one; Violet Merse- 
reau, five, three and one-half; Gladys Brock 
well, five, three; Ann Murdock, five, four; 
Mary Thurman, five, three; Fanny Ward, five, 
one, and Beverly Bayne, five feet. Dolores, 
you surely are in luck. Just think of having 
shooken the hand of Wallace Reid and Earle 
Williams and King Baggot and having sawn 
Fatty Arbuckle and Crane Wilbur and Edith 
Storey at a distance. And being brung up 


in the same town as Olive Thomas. Well, 
some people just have everything. We like 
both short and tall girls. Which do you 
prefer ? 


E. C. O., Satem, N. C.—Harold Lockwood 
dropped from the stage to the screen. We 
mean he climbed from the stage to the 


screen. You see that was a step in advance- 
ment for him. He is thirty. Address him in 
care of Metro, New York. February num 
ber had gone to press before your letter 
arrived. 


R. N. O., Aucusta, Me.—No, we only 
answer by mail when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed and we should 
have been very glad to for vou. Otherwise 
we answer in these columns. Ask us another 
question and see. A package of thanks for 
vour liking the magazine as “the best ever.” 
Every ounce of frank praise spurs us on to 
do better things 


W. J. S., St. JoserpH, Mo.—Write to the 
Essanay Film Manufacturing Company, 1333 
Argyle Street, Chicago, in regard to “The 
Dream Doll.”” Mabel Normand is working 
at the Goldwyn studio in the East. A num- 
ber of her pictures are going to be released 
in a bunch. “Mickey,” we believe, comes 
first. 
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(Continued) 

L. N., SANTA Fe, NEw Mexico.—These are 
the addresses you asked for: Wallace Reid, 
in care of Lasky, Hollywood, Cal.; Earle 
Williams, Vitagraph, Hollywood, Cal.; Ed- 
ward Earle and Alice Joyce, Vitagraph, 
Brooklyn; Jack Pickford, Lasky, Hollywood; 
Charles Gunn, Triangle, Culver City, Cal.; 
Carmel Myers, Universal City, Cal.; Mar- 
guerite Courtot, Edison; Bessie Love and 
Antonio Moreno, Pathe, Jersey City, N. J. 
William Russell is married 


GRACE, NASHVILLE, TENN.—Aren‘t you just 
a wee bit breathless? Questions seem to pop 
out of your mouth unceasingly, don't they? 
Address Grace Cunard at Universal City, 
Cal. Creighton Hale is married; his address 
is in care of Pathe. Earle Williams is un- 
married; his address is in care of Vitagraph, 
Hollywood, Cal. Winifred Kingston played 
o: posite Dustin Farnum in “Ben Blair,” like- 
wise in “Davy Crockett.’ Mary Miles Min- 
ier’s real name is Juliet Shelby. David 
Powell played Richard Freneau in “Gloria’s 
Romance.” John Cumberland in “Baby 
Mine.” Conway Tearle in “Stella Maris.” 
Ethel Clayton is married to Joseph Kauf- 
man; Pauline Bush to Allan Dwan; Ger- 
trude Robinson to James Kirkwood and 
Louise Huff to Edgar Jones. That all? 

R. C., Downers Grove, Itt.—Cleo Ridge 
ly has been out of pictures for over a year. 
Haven't heard of her returning to the screen 
The man you have reference to was simply 
a mechanic—an extra one—and we cannot 
secure his name for you. Sorry 


L. R., WILKINSBURG, Pa.—We would sug- 
gest your writing Ethel Clayton again. Your 
letter may have been lost, you know. 

M. R. H., CLEVELAND, Onio—George 
Chesebro with Olive Thomas in “Broadway 
Arizona.’ Olive is nineteen. Edward Earle 
is mum on the subject of his matrimonial 
attachments. We suspect there is a Mrs 
Edward Earle. He's thirty-four. Write to 
Olga and ask her that very, very personal 
question your own self. We're a friend of 
Olga’s and are afraid to. Mme. Petrova is 
the wife of Doctor Stewart Marguerite 
Clark says her really truly age is thirty-one. 
She should know, don’t you think? Evelyn 
Greeley has been playing with Carlyle Black- 
well. Mr. Blackwell is thirty-one. Elliott 
Dexter doesn’t give his age. He played with 
Elsie Ferguson Didn't you see Dorothy 
Davenport in “The Squaw Man's Son” and 
“The Explorer,’ both Lasky productions ? 
Write to Wally and ask him for the photo. 
We'd almost consent to send you a likeness 
of ourself if you asked for it as prettily as 
you say you are going to ask for Wally’s 


M. F., Toronto.—Mildred Manning in 
“Mary Jane’s Pa.” He isn’t known as Mr. 
Grace Cunard any more. It’s Private Joseph 
Moore. Grace Cunard is twenty-seven. She 
has light brownish red hair and blue eyes. 
Write her at Universal City, Cal. Marguer- 
ite Clark was born on the 22nd of February, 
1887, Mary Pickford, April 8, 1803; Grace 
Cunard, April 8, 1801, and Alice Joyce, Oc- 
tober 1, 1800. We shall never tell your 
secret so long as we live and remember 
we’re in our second childhood now. 


I. L. B., Cepar Rapips, Iowa.—When we 
told you two years ago that Pauline Freder- 
ick was not the wife of Willard Mack we 
told you the truth, the whole truth. and 
nothing but the truth. Their marriage oc- 
curred recently. Miss Frederick is not in the 
production of “Tiger Rose,” now running in 
New York. Lenore Ulric (formerly Ulrich 
is playing the lead. 





Rita, Cuicaco, I1rt.—Florence La Badie 
was not married at the time of her death. 
You are very welcome. 


S. M. F., Porttanp, Conn.—Don't pull 
that city stuff on us. We know that if you 
were really a product of the metropolis and 
a stenog and all that, that you would know 
about putting a stamped addressed envelope 
in when a personal reply is requested. Get- 
ting into the movies is the easiest thing in 
the world next to carrying a ton of ice when 
it’s twenty below and hauling tons of coal 
when it’s a hundred above. 


kK, P., Dayton, On10.—Don't know about 
that book. By whom is it published? Ma 
rion Leonard hasn't “done” a picture for 
about two years. Montague Love isn’t mar 
ried. 

Pom Pom, New York City.—Of course it 
you are positive we won't try to argue with 
you, but it sure is going to be a shock to 
Mary Miles Minter if she is told she pos- 
sesses a husband. Alan Forrest played in 
“Charity Castle’ with Miss Minter. Mr 
Forrest is married to Ann Little. 


F. W., PHtvapeLpHia, PA.—Herbert Raw- 
linson charge twenty-five cents for his 
photos. Address him at Universal City, Cal. 
Geraldine Farrar may be reached at the 
Goldwyn studio, Fort Lee, N. J., and Wallace 
Reid at the Lasky studio, Hollywood. Hazel 
Dawn is under contract to no company at 
present, but we may give you this much en- 
couragement; she'll undoubtedly be working 
under the Cooper-Hewitts again within a 
short time. Jack Kerrigan is Paraltaing 


F. R. W., Wartrose, TeENN.—The only 
reason we have for thinking there is a Mrs. 
Harold Lockwood is because we had a letter 
from said lady. She is a non-professional 
Pearl White is a Pathe maid. 


BiLLy, BRIDGEVILLE, PA.—You are some 
letter writer Billy. Yes we will be mighty 
glad to have that account of your trip to 
Europe. That was Frank Borzage in “Fear 
Not.” He is the husband of Rene Rogers. 
All those given in your list are married 
with the exception of Antonio Moreno. 
Couldn't jot down all those wives for you. 
It would take too much time. We couldn't 
deceive you. That's why we won't tell our 
age. 


Jam, Detroit, Micu.—lIt is impossible for 
us to imagine Bill Hart with a pair of knit 
ting needles working industrially or Theodore 
Roberts winding a hank of yarn for his own 
use or “Doug” plying the needles and mur- 
muring purl two, knit two, but of course 
if you saw them doing it there is no use in 
our arguing, so we won't. 


C. A. H., Luverne, Minn.—Haven't heard 
of the death of Miss Peacocke. Address Gale 
Henry, William Franey and Lillian in care 
of Universal. 

Ou Boy, Cincinnati, OH10.—Tom Moore 
and Hazel Daly in “Brown of Harvard 
Some of the exteriors of that production 
were filmed in Cambridge. The majority 
of the interior settings were “shot” in the 
Chicago Selig studio. Harry Beaumont was 
the director. Ask your theater manager to 
show “Men Who Have Made Love to Me.” 

NEW 


m3. I. Orteans, La.—William 
Hart's address is in care of Ince studio, Holly- 
wood. Warren Kerrigan’s home is located at 
1765 Gower St., Hollywood. He is perfectly 


” 


willing to have his mail sent to that address. 
(Continued on page 123) 
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Send oy our free 
diamond book. “F ind out about this rare opportginity among hundreds of others. You m: ly still have full carat stones 
at $97.50, three-quarter carats at $72.00 and one-quarter carats at $20.00. Every stone guaranteed in writing. Every price 35 per cent under 


ordinary retail prices because we import direct from di: —— c ne and are satistied with small profits on a great volume of sales. Don’t 
fail to send the coupon today for our Di: tmond Book, It's 


sage Money | 
Back Garantee 
os 


We issue a money back guar- | 

antee with every diamond. This 3S 

iron clad protecting money back con- R101 
tract m ikes loss or HOR Abt te mame ‘4 ct. diamond. , 4 ct. diamond. ¥% ct. diamond. %ct. diamond. 1 ct. diamond. 
possible. [isa lesalcontractin writing: SS. Moy Meat me +s Oe) Ont me S Swed] Comp. $71.25 Comp. $101.25 


to refund in cash full price less 10 per cent 
should you, for any reason, wish to return 
the diamond any time within a year. Also 
allows you full price in exchange at any 
time. Furthermore, it guarantees exact | 
carat weight, quality and value of the 
diamond. “See that your diamond is 
Basch guaranteed.”’ 


4 
} 


Ladies’ diamond 
4 cluster ring. Has 
Japanese signet. 1 fine appearance of a . 

g 6 diamond. Raised letters. three carat die- 

Just select any diamond from this “Pie MFe~S Complete - $15.0 mond. Fine blue 

ad or from our catalog, and we will (a 1 // white stones. 

forward for your free examination, entirely ae. Complete 

at our expense and without obligating you to : . $50.00 

buy unless you are 














fully convinced 


that it is the very | Sy 

best value you can : 

secure for the n125 
wan this 


money. t 1 ii Five 
, Festoon lavaliiere. iv 
We refer you GASRIPCECIMaE 5) 2. {Je anumany Sets Senerre 
to the Union ¥% ct. diamond $74.50 
e =a. 2 
Fountain Pen Bank of Chicago, 
the publishers of 
This pen is a lever self- this magazine, Dun F - , 3 
filler, guaranteed non- and Bradstreet’s ; S Gentlemen's Ri23 
omypensne Pare one ae Mercantile Agen- ; : P Cluster. French lvory 
Vour anme tuleidtn gata cles, any express J . } Has appearance Handled Knife. 
FREE! Pen is lik solid | Company and to | of a 5 carat dia- Has nail file and 
gold Iridium tipped. Full many satistied pat- { ; mond. All fine knife blade. Name 
size 6}¢ in. long. We guar- rons in your town Solid gold birthstone \ j A blue white dia- inlaid in gold. 


antee free repairs for 2 whose names we —— : 
<ccealgy VA or IS i : f monds. Special - 1.00 
years. Special fac 3 $00 | chatt be clad togive tiffany. Any month. 10% p $ 





you on request. 





tory price to you Special - - $1.88 FES ERE PA 5"? Suaiiiens 
& ct. dia- 

mond, Comp. $37.00 - - $65.00 

_— wo STTTUCOOOL Le 


Write for 1918 DeLuxe 1 Basch & co. 


o& Dept. T3520 — State and Quincy 
We will forward you, ra Streets - CHICAGO, U.S.A, 
liamon oOo postpaid, a copy of this val- & Please mail me FREE, without obli- 
uable book on receipt of your o gating me, Basch 1918 DELUXE DIA- 
name and address. The book contains expert and authoritative facts on diamonds needed to = MOND BOOK. 
buy safe. Wonderful guide to the selection of gifts for all occasions. It shows thousands ? 
of illustrations of fine diamonds, watches, jewelry, silverware, cut glass, leather goods, etc. Ka 
all quoted at money-saving prices. Mail the coupon or write us a letter or a post card for , fn a ae oO ae Tree aa NR Eee ee pe 


your free copy NOW! ” 


L. BASCH & CO. A aii cic 


- 
Dept. T3520— State and Quincy St. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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ISS ALATIA MARTON, whose 
beauty and brains were boosting her 
to a high place in picturedom, has left 
it all to become a Mrs. Marcus Plowman. 


Hereafter she will make Dallas, Texas, 
her home; and the cameras will know 
her no more 


LL the producers have sent out lovely 

little dissertations on—*'1918 will be 
the greatest year—the biggest year, the 
most profitable vear, the most highly sig- 
nificant year, in the history of My Com 
pany.” Also, that the photoplay is neither 
in its infancy nor on its death-bed; but 
is of course suffering from bad direction, 
bad judgment, bad management—but 
now My Company expects during the 
coming year to pursue its policy of giv- 
ng the public the best direction, the best 
wting, the best management—ho hum 


R. fornia to direct for Goldwyn in 


New York, has gone back to California. 
He wasn’t in New York very long when 
he discovered in some papers of his that 
he was bound to the Fox interests—Wil- 
lum having an option on his services 
Mr. Walsh made the arrangements with 
Goldwyn in faith, never dreaming 
that he was not free to deal with whom 
soever he pleased in regard to his direc 


A. WALSH. who left Fox in Cali- 


] 
food 


torial services When he discovered his 
nistake, he asked Goldwyn to release him 
trom his agreement, which Goldwyn 
promptly = dic Kind of embarrassing, 
vasn't it? 


AMES KIRKWOOD, upon 

tion of a Billie Burke picture, “Eve's 
Daughter,” for Paramount, has 
vear’s contract with a company of which 
Miss Catherine Calvert is the star. Mr: 
Kirkwood has directed Mary Pickfor« 
Mary Miles Minter. and Florence Reed 


Various periods Of activits 


the compie- 


signed a 


N E day 
the 


Harry 
Vitagraph 


Morey. on his way 


Brooklyn 


studio in 


saw an unattached. common or brindle 
purp, of hazy lineage. and on the prin 
ciple that vou never know what's going 
to come in handy in a picture, took the 


thing along with him It did come in 
handy soon in “His Own People, a 


} 


curious fact being that the cayoodle would 
not work until it saw the red shirt Harry 
wore as the blacksmith. Gladys Leslie 
saw and desired the pup for a picture it 
which she was working, but the director 
ruled that the animal was too young to be 
placed under the strain of 
parts at one Gladys 
certain disparaging remarks about the 
purp'’s ancestry. and took on a cat 
Later the Morey doglet, by now a studio 
fixture. was one of Miss 
Leslie's pictures, but the actress, still re 
membering her pique at not getting him 


doing two 


annoved, made 


time 


instead 


issigned to 


when she wanted him, showed resent- 
ment, and the dog reciprocated. One day. 
after the pup had appeared in several 


scenes, the actress referred to him audibly 
as “That cur.” The insulted pup promptly 
disappeared, and has not been seen since 
\s a result a whole scene had to be re- 
built and rephotographed, as it showed 
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(Continued from page 80) 


the dog dashing madly out of a door, and 
when the companion scene was to be 
taken, which should have shown the dog 
dashing just as madly in, there was no 
dog. It is little things like this that give 
directors their gray hair an«i hunted look. 

OU Briscoe? The 


remember Lottie 


former Lubin star, whose team-work 
with the late Arthur Johnson is a delight- 
who 


ful memory to those recall “the 














Jack Pickford is doing “His Majesty Bunker 


Bean” for the silversheet 





This is the first 
time in months that he’s had a chance to 
carry what with “ Varmints ”’ 


‘Tom Sawvers 


a cane ind 


} } 
comes DaCK IN 


good old days, support 
of Emmy Wehlen in a Metro presenta- 
tion of “The House of Mirth,” from 
Edith Wharton's famous novel Miss 
Briscoe has just fully recovered from a 
serious illness and operation; and in her 
reappearance will have the role of “Gertie 
Farrish,” the self-respecting young woman 
who lives within her income, in contrast 
to “Lily Bart°-—(Emmy Wehlen), who is 
unable to make an income of the same 
proportions pay for the luxuries she de 
mands 


ARGUERITE COURTOT returns 
to the screen in the appealing part 


of a Belgian refugee in Edison’s “The 
Unbeliever.” The pretty little screen 
star is in constant communication with 


many friends and admirers in the United 
States army now in France, and recently 
received an urgent letter with many sig- 
natures affixed; and she is now the 
adopted sister of that regiment. Her pet 
corporal sent her a paper knife ingen- 
iously wrought from a portion of a shell, 
a spent bullet, and two Tommy buttons, 
all of which were picked up after the 
Battle of the Somme. 





ORE or less interest was attached to 
the return of D. W. Griffith, late in 
December, to his old studio, which had 
passed to Triangle after Griffith’s with- 


drawal from that concern. The Griffith 
studio, as it has always been known, is 
perhaps the most famous of all Holly- 
wood picture plants. Originally it was 
built by the long defunct Kinemacolor. 
Then it became the Majestic-Reliance 
with Griffith in charge making two and 
four reelers for Mutual. Then when 
Triangle was founded the name was 
changed to Fine Arts. When the latter 
name was discontinued a sign with the 
legend, ““Triangle-Keystone” was put up 
and it became the home of pie comedy. 
Then Griffith came back from the wars, 
Keystone was moved to Triangle’s Culver 
City lot and the old boss moved back into 
the old homestead. 


AE MURRAY, our “bee stung 

girl, also had a session in the 
Angeles divorce court devoted to 
affairs. And the funny part of it was 
that the Los Angeles papers did not 
tumble to the fact that Mrs. Maria O’- 
Brien was Mae Murray, of film and Folly 
fame. The “opposite” in the case, Jay 
O’Brien, was not present. Cruelty was 
alleged but a decree was denied because 
of insufficient evidence. Miss Murray and 
her husband separated the day after their 
marriage in California 


lip” 
Los 
her 


OBART BOSWORTH of the Lasky 
forces, went to New York in Decem- 
ber with the intention of deserting the 
screen for a considerable time and appear- 
ing in vaudeville in a one-act version of 


‘The Sea Wolf.” 


‘To FORMAN is now a Captain. 
The former Lasky player enlisted as 
a private and has been promoted rapidly, 
and has now won his commission at his 
training camp. He is stationed at Carap 
Kearney, California. 


“SSSUE HAYAKAWA has leit Lasky. 

The famous Jap will act for his own 
company under the auspices of a newly- 
formed organization. 


YRTLE LIND, formerly a_ Key- 
stoness, will go in for drama. She 
is working at Triangle’s Culver City 


studios on “Betty Comes Home.” 


BOUT the best thing that has been 

done yet in the great indoor sport of 
changing the names of well known stories 
after transferrence to the screen was the 
fate which befell Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s famous “K.” After what is said 
to have been a splendid photoplay was 
made of it by Lois Weber, it was cut 
down and the name changed to “The 
Woman and the Doctor.” or something 
equally original, despite the fact that the 
original novel had enjoyed publicity sel- 
dom given a book and that its advertising 
value as “K” meant thousands of dol- 
lars to the photoplav. But after its 
emasculation, Mrs. Rinehart was prob- 
ably well satisfied with the ditching of the 
original title. 
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Stow Famous Movie Stars 
Jc geep theirflair Beautiful 


ROPER Shampooing is what makes beautiful hair It brings 

out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 1t 

soft, fresh and luxuriant 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap 
The free alka, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. This is why leading motion picture stars 
theatrical people and discriminating women use 


WATKINS | ius : 


MULSIFIED ist 


COCOANUT OIL — 
SHAMPOOING — [xa 


Conte NTS 4FL ‘ on 
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This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly 
injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use st 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it in 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out 
easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dnes quickly and evenly, and has 
the appearance of being thicker and heavier than itis. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OlLatan: 


: ' drug store,and a 50 cent bottle should last for months 
>) NorMA 

: TALMAGI 
“You! 



















GET THE GENUINE 
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THE R. L. WATKINS CO.., Cleveland, Ohio 
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BLANCHE SWEET 

“Il am pleased to 
indorse WATKINS 
Mutsiriep Cocoanut 
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MAY ALLISON 
Of all the shampoos | have 
ever used Watkins Mt 
Cox O 

























GAIL KANE 
l find Watkins Mutsiriep Cocoanut On 
\ [}-:indispensable.”’ | 


It keeps my hair looking its best, and 1s so 
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easy tO Use 
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HE latest in questionable—or rather 

question mark photoplays bears the 
title “Who's to Blame?” It was produced 
by an independent concern with Anna 
Luther and Billy Garwood playing the 
chief roles. Frank Beal did the ting. 
About the time of its completion Miss 
Luther surprised her friends by obtaining 
a divorce trom her husband, Samuel Drib- 


direc 


ben, the surprise being caused by the 
fact that she had been married 
_ ICKEY,” that mysteriously delayed 
feature comedy in the making of 
which Mabe! Normand was employed ter 
nearly a year, has passed into new hands 
again and remains unreleased, unless it 
has been turned loose since this was writ- 
ten. When mck Sennett withdrew from 
Triangle, “Mickey” was thrown in with 
the efiects that were turned ove! DY Oen- 
nett It was said at the time that he had 


expended 


the sum of $250,000 in making 
the production. Then H. O. Davis, ot 
Triangle, took “Mickey” back to New 
York and found a purchaser in an inde- 
pendent distributor whose activities have 
largely to Great Britain 


been confined 


and Europe. 


|‘ you saw Mary Pickiord in “Lhe 
Princess,’ you remember the little 


Wil 


girl who played Becky. Well, her namé 1s 
Zasu Pitts and she was discovered by 
Mary Pickford herselt and Mary told 


Charley Chaplin about her one ly an 
now little Miss Pitts is to be seen with 
the great comedian some big comed 
roles 


HAT is said to be the first two-reel 
photoplay ever filmed snown al 
the opening of a new theater, the kK 


Was 


hema, 


in Los Angeles. It bears the patriotic 
title of “Washington at Valley Forge’ and 
it was made by Edison in 1907. Its in- 


congruities were accentuated—if empha- 
sis Was necessary—by having it run imme- 
diately before “The Woman God Forgot 

The film was obtained after a long search 


of the old exchanges 


A H. WOODS, the well known 
¢ producer, made a warm debu 


if 


stage 
, 


Pete 


the film game when he placed on exhibi- 
tion in Los Angeles, a photoplay entitled 
“Free and Equal.” It was produced last 
summer at the Triangle studio under the 
Ince regime. but because it dealt with the 
all 


negro auestion in a manner not al 


complimentary to the African race, the 
producer did not care to release it him- 
self So he let Al do Well, the firs 
shot out of the box, the City authorities 
of Los Angeles swooped down on Free 


and Equal” and the usual litigation en 
sued Worse than that, 


council met | 


however, 


that Los 


the city 


Angel 


and decided 


should again have a film censor 
HEY used to say that the burned 
child dreads the fire bu hen Eddi 


Foy is not a child exactly. Yes, Eddi 


has decided to go back into those awful 
pictures. Perhaps you recall the debut 
of the renowned father of seven as a film 


comedian about two years ago when he 
signed a contract with Keystone and then 


broke } 


iter dodging pies and a garden 
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hose in active eruption for about two 
reels. He sued Mack Sennett and Mack 
sued him and Eddie vowed that the pic- 
tures were “the bunk” and that no self 
respecting stage comic would have any- 
thing to do with them. But now he says 
he is going to make ‘em himself, so he'll 
probably do all the pie hurling and gar- 
den hosing on the other guy. 


F Nghe STEWART and Rudolph 
Cameron are married, it developed 


the Supreme 


“5 
Vilagrandn s 


Court in the course ol 
suit to restrain the popular 


Wctress from acting for any other con- 
cern. ‘Are you married or single?” asked 
the Judge. “Il would rather not answer 


that question,” Miss stewart replied. It 
later came out that she has been married 


for some time but, for business reasons 


and her recent illness, preferred to keep 
it secret, although her engagement had 
heen announced. 

HE Dolly Sisters. dancers, will ap- 


pear in a photoplay under the direc- 
tion of Leonce Perret. who directed “Lest 
We Forget” and several Robert Warwick 


leatures. This is not the Dollys’ debut 
on the shadow stage—long ago Miss Yan- 
<ci appeared in a Kalem tlm, and Ros- 


zika more recent 


The Lily and 


pees McLEAN, formerly with 
the Morosco Stock Co. in L An- 


Will be 


ly in a Fine Arts called 
the Rose.’ 


geles, eading man tor Dorothy 
Gish in a new picture now being rehearsed 
n the Griffith studios. It will be 
under the direction of Chester Withey. 
In the appear the name of 
George Fawcett. the character actor. Mce- 
Lean was | Kane's leading man in a 
lal pictures. 


(sall 
tew Mut 


made 


cast will 


\N LINDER is coniing back. Now 

lully recovered, he cables that he 
expected to sail for this country in April. 
\tter making a few pictures at his own 
Paris, the comedian went to 
Switzerland where he rested and renewed 
his strength He will bring over here 
with him his own production staff, he 


studio in 


iVsS 


NTONIO MORENO will appear op- 

posite Pearl White in a serial. It 
will be Tony's first. Pathe. of course. 
is doing it; and Arthur B. Reeve, of 
course, wrote it 


HARLIE CHAPLIN and Harry Lau- 


der are working together. Yes. in 
picture. Well. it’s for Harry Lauder’s 
$s.000.000 war relief fund. in which 
Chaplin is co-operating. For two hours 
hey performed before the camera at 


Chaplin's studio. 


vhich will be 


making the picture 
shown on every screen in 
The subject is only 500 feet 
n length: but in amusement value it far 
exceeds any film produced: for the famous 
Scotchman assays Chapiin’s tricks, 
Charles Spencer attempts Lauder’s meth- 
ods. They are the only two in the cast. 
After the completion of the picture Chap- 
hn presented Lauder with his personal 
check for $1,000 for the relief fund. 


Tne worid 


and 





HERE was a rumor that Universal 

City was to close for good. It had 
its foundation im the 1,500 employees who 
were let out during January. The City 
has issued a statement saying the plant 
would not stop entirely. The Rupert 
Julian company and the serial players 
are the only ones to be retained. “U” 
City normally employs some 2,100 play- 
ers, directors, extras, etc. Eastern pro- 
ducers are being flooded with wires from 


stars, directors and players now “At 
liberty.” The closing is said to be the 
latest move in a general retrenchment 
policy. Triangle has let out half a hun- 


dred people, among them two or three 
directors of comedy. They are reported 
to be undertaking a reorganization of 
their comedy department. — 


HARLES CHAPLIN is now at work 


on his first new comedy in his new 


studio. Its in Hollywood of course: and 
the buildings are cleverly camouflaged 
into a bit of old English village. The 
effect is quite restful. and pretty: but 


once voure inside, it’s all very business- 
like. Theres a Jemon-tree right 
Charhe’s  dressing-rooms—but 

~avs lemons are his lucky fruit. 
been d some stunts, climbing 
about on the stee) girders of the new 
stages—unuil Syd Chaplin, his brother, 


und out about i: and 


back of 
then he 
He has 


come new 


called him down. 


Howarp HICKMAN is back on the 

He wil! have one of the lead- 
“Mary's Way Out.” a new 
Never mind—he’s not 
giving up screen work: he'll report 
every morning at the Paralta gate as 
usual. Belle Bennett. of Triangle, has a 


part In tne new procuction. 


stage. 
Ing roles in 
Moresce piece. 
l his 


R* HARD A. ROWLAND makes his 
nim debut in “Pay Day.” This is a 
hive-ree! comedy-drama with the Sidney 
Drews, adapted from the stage play oi 
the same name. Mrs. Drew Row- 
land is the best leading juvenile she has 
ever directed. He is the president of the 
Metro Pictures Corporation: and they do 
~ayv he’s always wanted to be an actor. 


says 


ARLE WILLIAMS likes the West 

“T much prefer picking oranges to 
throwing snow-balls.” he says: “I’m 
ing to rent ene of those delightful bunga- 
lows. with a Jap cook and garden attach- 
ment. very near a golf course and not 
too far trom the studio. I'm going to live 


y - 
4 


in the sunshine.” He is working on a 
nim version of O. Henry's “Lotus and 


the Bottle.’ which wil! be released under 
“An American Live Wirt 
shortage if 


the title. 
’ > | 7 
Li d know about the coal 
. +7 '; , ‘ + + + ~ = . 
ve we eas Ot the Rockies: 


u and 
vou know about it if you live west of 
em. California is crowing all over New 
York because. obeving the shut-down or- 
ders. the eastern studios have been 
obliged to suspend operations. Many pic- 
tures have been held up and the stars 
rushed westward to finish them there. 


California has the chance of a lifetime to 


talk about its balmy climate-—and they're 
. they're doing it. 


doing it 
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a ‘Brings Beauty 


“Pompeian hile you Sleep ? 
Oa Bee 


Night 

| Ig UST leave pure, snow-white Pompeian | 
J NIGHT Cream with its delicate perfume 

on your face as you fall asleep. Then in the 

morning see how softand smooth is your skin! 

But you must be faithful—-every night — for 

time and weather are daily stealing beauty and 

youth from your face. Jars, 40c and 80c at 

the stores. 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream 


Is anybody in your family troubled with Dandruff? — If so, 
don't let the matter be neglected, as Dandruff often causes 
the hair to fall out. Ournew product, Pompeian HAIR 
Massage, has already won thousands of friends all over the 
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country because it has stopped their dandruff. It is aliquid 





(not a cream) and is not oily or sticky. Delightful to use. 
HO0c and $1. 10 bottles at the stores. 


Pompeian MASSAGE Cream | = 


is an entirely different cream. It’s pink. It is rubbed in 





and out of the skin, cleansing the pores and bringing the ie 
}] . ’ . . 4 
it'| glow of health to tired, sallow cheeks. Especially good for ee 


S< 


oily skins. 55c, 80c, and $1.05 at the stores. 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 


No advertising on front 


p) 





|| Miss Pickford, the world’s most popular woman, has again 








| honored Pompeian by posing exclu- — reeeecesceene cWdeeceuads 
| sively for the 1918 aod Size 74x ee es 

} } ; . (Stamps accepted, coin preferred) 

it 28inches. Daintily colored. Please Tike Puisaten Cite Ge. 

| | clipthe coupon forpanel and sample 2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1918 Mary Pick- 


of Pompeian NIGHT cream. ; Pick- 
I 5 ° ford Art Panel and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 
For the convenience of our 
may desire the addresses of film com 
panies we give the principal 
The the bu office: «s) 


cates a studio; in 


readers who 
ones below. 
first Is 


siness 


some cases both 


at one address, 


FitM Mroe. Co. 
Chicago; Santa Barbara, 


AMERICAN 
way, 
PICTURES 
York City: 
City «esd: Pe 
Cal. (8). 


ARTCRAPT 
Avenue, New 
New York 
Llolly wood, 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Dre 
hue, New 
J. (8). 

CHRISTIB FILM Con., 
Gower St., Los Anligeles 

Epison, THoMAS, IN 
Ave., New York City. 

ESSANAY FILM MPF«. 
St., Chicago. (s). 


(S). 


NON, LLERBERT, PRob 
York City: Il 


(8). 


Famous VI 
AVve., New ve ‘ 

New York City. (8) 

Fox FILM Corp., 160 W, 
York City; 1401 Western A 
; Fort Lee, N. J. (s) 

FILM CORP 
City; kt ee, 

Sruplo, Mair 


(8S) 

(,OLDWYN 
New York 

HLORSLEY 
ton, Los Angeles 

PHOMAS INCE STUDIO, 
KEYSTONE FILM Co 
KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 
Caxo. 

LASKY FEATURE PLAY 
Ave., New York City; 62 
Hlollywood, Cal. (8). 

METRO VICTURES 
New York City; 

York City (8); 
Angeles, Cal. 

Morosco PHrorTre 
St., New York Cit) 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

McuTuaL FILM 
Chicago, 

PARALTA PLAY 
New York City; 

Abpgeles, Cal. (s 

PATHR ENXea> 
St New Lork 
1 Congress St, 

RoLiIn FILM 
Los Antz 
VMelros: 


wot 


1") PROVA 
$4th St., Ne 
St. New York 
ROTHACKER Fl 
Parkway, Chici 
SELECT PicTUuRt 
Ave., New York City. 
SELIG PoLyscori 
Chicayzo;: Western 
Chicago (8s); 8800 


sey 


and 
Mis 
Keles, Cal. (8). 
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Plays and Players 


( Continued ) 


RANKLIN RITCHIE, at one time 

regarded one of the best leading men 
in motion pictures, was instantly killed 
in an automobile accident near Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., in January. Mr. Ritchie be- 
gan with the Biograph company and for 
a long time he was with the Ince com- 
pany. Later he went to Santa Barbara, 
where he played with the American and 
while in that city he retired trom the 
screen to go into the automobile business. 
He married about two years ago. 


ARY PICKFORD was accorded an 

honor last month that was never be- 
tore conferred upon any American woman 
when she officially reviewed the troops 
stationed at Camp Kearny, near San 
Diego. Cal. The affair was arranged by 
the officers of the 143d Field Arullery and 
signalized the adoption of the entire regi- 
ment by the little film star. Before that 
she had adopted only half the regiment, 
first battalion. After the regiment 
had passed in review before Little Mary. 
who, by the way, was seated on a horse 
with all the big officers, there was a lunch 


ne 
Li 


| with the officers, a football game between 


Mary's regiment and the Grizzlies’ regi- 
ment of artillery, a dinner complimentary 
to the star in the evening and the regi- 
mental ball at Coronado, where Marvy and 
Colonel Faneuf, of her regiment, led 
march. Major General 
commanding the Fortieth Division of the 
United States Army. was 


the cerem¢ 


the 
Strong, 
pre cent fa Iring 
mies 
NIVERSAL’S usual midwinter shake- 
up came as per schedule with 
usual casualties. Among the prominent 
ones who are seeking pastures new are 
Herb Rawlinson and Louise Lovely. both 
of whom have appeared in Bluebird pro- 
ductions. A large number of minor 
plavers also succumbed when contracts 


Rhea th 


Its 


the 


Continued 
or something like that. But if youre 
talking about Rhea Mitchell. you dont. 
It isn’t necessary: and besides, what 
wouldn't she say to you the next time she 
you! 

She has a freckle under one eye—just 
one freckle. If you have never seen one 
freckle under one eye. you can’t begin 
to appreciate Gin—Rhea. Because. al- 
though she herself hates it. has employed 
every known and unknown remedy and 
every advertised freckle lotion, it won't 
come off. Everybody hopes it never will. 
Not that everybody is mean about it. 
But Ginger Mitchell wouldn’t be Ginger 
without that freckle. 

She has had all kinds of stage ex- 
perience. Started in stock in Portland. 
then filled engagements in every city on 
the Pacific coast excepting Los Angeles. 
or one season she played the Orpheum 
circuit with the late Svdney Ayres in a 
dramatic sketch. Later she became in- 
genue lead with the Alcazar stock in San 
Francisco, and then came her screen de- 
but with the New York Motion Picture 
Corporation. She appeared in many of 
the old Broncho, Domino, and Kay-Bee 


met 


expired and others went despite con- 
tracts, the company blaming the govern- 
ment fuel conservation order for the dras- 
tic action. Universal claims to have 
enough film ‘“‘on the shelf” to provide a 
regular release up till next August. 


HE coal situation in the East caused 

a veritable exodus of film companies 
to the Coast, where they can get along 
without coal forever, as oil is used almost 
exclusively for fuel. Besides, no fuel is 
required to keep warm in Los Angeles. 
Theda Bara was one of the first to de- 
part Sunsetwards. 


" LISS,” Bret Harte’s story of early 

California days, is to be Mary 
Pickford’s next. The story was done once 
several years ago by the World and to 
prevent the usual performance, Artcraft 
bought up the World film before starting 
on the picture. Frances Marion adapted 
the story to the screen and Marshal! 
Neilan directed it. 


ICHARD TRAVERS, who won a 

captaincy at Fort Sheridan, IIl., has 
seen service before, under the Union Jack 
in the Boer War in South Africa. On one 
occasion as a sharp-shooter Travers had 
a narrow escape which will bear retelling 
He had been lying full-length for some 
time. behind a small hillock of sand, 
awaiting his chance to draw a bead on 
one of the enemy: and his cramped posi- 
tion finally became so intolerable that 
he moved his head and shoulders a little 
way in order to get relief. And in that 
second a bullet struck the sand where his 
head had been. “Dick” heard the shot 
and looking up saw the body of a Boer 
sharp-shooter falling from a scrubby tree 
several hundred yards away. Some Brit- 
ish sharp-shooter had shot the Boer just 
as he fired at Travers. 


Lovely Riddle 


trom page 77) 


films before she really won wide recogni- 
tion in “On the Night Stage,” in support 
of Hart and Robert Edeson. 

In 1916 Miss Mitchell was with Ameri- 
can. Now.—a star, for Paralta. 

“Date of birth, Miss Mitchell, 
month. and year?” 

“December roth,” 
Ginger. 

Her eyes dance so, you can’t fix the 
color of them to your satisfaction. If 
we said they were blue, and they hap- 
pened to be grey,—well, you know how 
you'd feel about a thing like that, your- 
self, 

She doesn’t cook nor sew nor garden. 
she hasn't a single Belgian orphan to her 
credit. But she has adopted two Sam- 
mies, and she sends them cigarettes and 
candy and sweaters and socks and scarfs 
and wristlets. Right now it’s another 
scarf she’s working on; her socks are fit 
for a king—only of course she doesn’t 
believe in kings—and you should just hear 
her chatter in technical language about 
the different kinds of bandages and sur- 
gical sponges and things that they need 
‘over there.” 


day, 


said Miss Mitchell. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 73) 
He has to look his best, for Florence 
Vidor is his leading woman. This giri 
has traveled far since her first little gem 
in “A Tale of Two Cities,” when she had 
only about twenty feet of celluloid. 


THE FRINGE OF SOCIETY—Backer 


Every now and then one of the evan- 
gelists of Times Square discovers some 
flaw in social conditions and gets all het 
up. George Backer has learned that so- 
ciety folks are addicted to liquor, and 
proceeds to expose the condition in “The 
Fringe of Society.” The money it cost 
would have been cf much greater aid to 


the morals of the world if it had been | 


spent giving decent elevator service to 
the film corporations in Mr. Backer’s 
building at Forty-Ninth Street and Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York. The cause of 
prohibition is only mocked by such flimsy 
stuff as this. Only the presence of Milton 
Sills as a newspaper owner constantly 
fighting his appetites, saves it from utter 
banality. Ruth Roland, as the journal- 
ist’s imperilled wife, seems not quite 
happy. 


LOVE LETTERS—Paramount 


“When lovely woman stoops to folly” 
you have the theme for a Dorothy Dalton 
photo-scandal. The folly in “Love Let- 
ters’ was a reversal of the customary per- 
jury. Instead of the husband saying that 
the wife was the “first and only.” the 
wife tacitly so pretended by declaring she 
had never met a certain man to whom 
she had written curious, though innocently 
meant, love letters. The husband learns 
the truth, suspects more, etc.. etc. Of it: 
kind, it is a good enough story, and pro- 
vides a better runabout for Miss Dalton 
than did her previous debauch, ‘*The Price 
Mark.” And much can be forgiven for 
the manner in which the piece is staged 
It is, however. for admirers of The 
Duchess or the immortal Laura Jean 


OUT WEST Paramount 


“Out West” is a Fatty Arbuckle trav- 
esty on a Bill Hart-Doug Fairbanks west- 
ern thriller. It is full of fights and liquor 
and riding—ever see Roscoe punish a 
horse by riding on it? Buster Keaton. A! 
St. John and Alice Lake are among those 


present most of the time. 





EYES OF MYSTERY— Metro 


Edith Storey’s first announced picture 
after her enlistment with Metro was 
“The Legion of Death.” For some rea- 
son not vet told, this picture is held back 
for the present, and Miss Storey makes 
her first appearance on the silversheet in 
almost a year, in “Eyes of Mystery,” 
This is a rather inconsequential mer lo- 
drama, and for the life of me I can’t see 
any sense in advertising this clever gir! 
as “the Bernhardt of the screen” and ther 
giving her little to do but go back and 
forth across a shallow stream, rowing. 
swimming, and horseback. “Eyes of 
Mystery” is a distinct disappointment 
Hurry along “The Legion of Death” and 
let’s forget this one 
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What It Costs 
To Feed a Man 


A big man at average work can be well fed on 3000 


The calory is the standard ration unit. 


In Quaker Oats those 3000 calories would cost just 
14 cents. In other foods the cost would be as follows: 


calories per day. 





In Eggs, $1.33 
In Round Steak, .81 
Broiled Chicken, 3.40 


In Halibut, $1.00 
In Potatoes, .70 
In Bread, .24 











So eggs for the same food units 

costs nearly ten times what 
Quaker Oats costs. Meats,on the 
average, cost eight times as much. 
The average mixed diet costs four 
times as much. 


greatest of the grain foods, measured 
by every standard. You serve the 
most flavory. most delightful cereal 
which Nature has created. 

Serve in big dishes. Make it the 
entire breakfast. A multiplied cost 
can buy nothing comparable. 

Then see what flavor it adds to 
your flour foods. Every pound thus 
used saves a pound of wheat, and it 
makes the foods more inviting. See 
the recipes in each package. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of its These luscious flakes cost no 
wondrous flavor. It is flaked from extra price. 
queen oats only—just the rich \nd they’ have made Quaker 
plump oats. We get but ten pounds Oats the favorite oat food the 
from a bushel. world over. 


You can serve seven breakfasts of 
Quaker Oats for the cost of one 
bacon-and-egg breakfast. 

Then in Quaker Oats you serve 
complete nutrition. Every needed 
element is there. You serve the 


12c and 30c per package in the United States, except in far West 
and South where high freights may prohibit 
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What One Dollar 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures 
of photoplayers and illustrations 
of their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles about the 
people you see on the screen. 


Splendidly written short stories, some of which 
you will see acted at your moving picture theater. 


The truth, and nothing but the f¢ruth, about 
motion pictures, the stars, and the industry. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay so there 
; is no necessity for telling you that it is one of the 
most surperbly illustrated, the best written and 
the most attractively printed magazine pub- 


lished today-—and alone in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 7-H, 350 North Clark St. CHICAGO 


and receive the May issue 
and five issues thereafter. 

















PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 7-H, 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for six months, effective with the May. 
1918, issu 


Send to 


0 A er ee eee i a hab are 
(April) 


| Street Address 
uw 





The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 


CONVICT 993—Pathe 





“Convict 903°—renamed “Miss Mys- 


tery” for certain censor-infested districts 
| —is a story concerning which it would be 
| unfair to you to give a hint of the plot 


Irene Castle, the slim princess, is the cen- 
tral figure, and varies from prison to pal- 


| ace, from cell to sables. She has many 


adventures, and a surprise is saved for 
the conclusion. Warner Oland, as central 
operator of a criminal organization, is 
the same thorough artist as always. If he 
had only to open a door and take in the 
morning paper, that scene would come 


| pretty near being the one most remem- 
| bered. However, Princess Irene is be- 
| coming a keener actress with each pic- 


ture, and in “Convict 993” she is at her 
best. Helene Chadwick as a member of 
the gang, gives a suggestion of latent 
forces hitherto unsuspected. 


STOLEN HOURS-— World 


Combining a natural instinct for inno- 
cence with a love for adventure, a young 


| woman finds herself practically alone in 
_the world. She is befriended by an aris- 


tocratic young man whom she had shown 


| @ way out when a gambling house was 
| raided. The situation calls for the nicest 
| sense of social values, as it occurs in 


“Stolen Hours.” Ethel Clayton’s instinct 
for fine distinctions is as subtle as that of 
any actress I have ever seen. The quick 
tremulousness of her chin is unique. It 
is more than a trick or mannerism. It 
seems to focus her entire meaning. By 
such subtlety of expression does Miss 
Clayton make this interesting character 
in “Stolen Hours” real. John Bowers is 
a great help. 


MY OWN UNITED STATES— 


Frohman 


It is unfortunate that the title, “The 
Man Without a Country,” used for a pic- 
ture which proved a mere travesty upon 


' the theme, could not have been protected 


and saved for “My Own United States.’ 
This picture, made by the Frohman com- 
pany from a_ scenario by Anthony P. 


| Kelly, is one of the most important, from 
the viewpoint of nationalism, since ‘The 


Birth of a Nation.” It begins with the 
Hamilton-Burr antagonism, introduces 
Philip Nolan as a friend of Burr, shows 
the death of Hamilton in the duel, and 
makes Nolan a half-hearted confederate 
in Burr’s monarchical plot. Then the 
trial, the sentence, and the picture fol- 
lows the Hale classic. Arnold Daly plays 
the part of Nolan—the headstrong, im- 
pulsive, yet clean-hearted victim of his 
own impetuosity. Daly is often spoken 
of by the literary critics of the indoor 
stage as America’s greatest actor. He 
wins, upon the screen, almost the same 
honor. Anna Lehr, as the faithful sweet- 
heart of Nolan, gives one of those strong 
impersonations that remain long in the 
memory. Her beauty is dramatic, her 
drama beautiful. And the whoie produc- 
tion is made with the utmost fidelity to 
historical fact. It deserves a run in every 
picture house in America. 
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The Shadow Stage 


( Continued ) 


IN BAD—Mutual 


The Hon. Bill Russell told me, one day 
in the Lambs’ Club, that “In Bad” was a 
better picture than “The Sea Master.” 
which preceded it. That same day he told 
a friend of mine that he (my friend) 
would never get a certain $5 that the 
Hon. Bill borrowed the night before. If 
the second statement is not more accurate 
than the first, my friend will get his $s 
all right. “In Bad,” however, as the Hon. 
Bill may be for his financial operations, 
it is only fair to say that this later picture 
is light comedy. and so necessarily lacks 
the grip of the stern tale of the sea, which 
dealt with one hundred percent men in 
the raw. “In Bad” is fluent, pleasing, but 
not of the sort to linger in the memory. 
And Bill had bad support except for the 
“trainer.” 


THE STRONG WAY--World 


Again the girl who marries a rich man 
whom she does not love, to satisfy her 
mother’s desire for wealth; again the 
roue; again the former sweetheart of the 
unhappy wife, accused unjustly of a 
crime. Then the tune changes slightly, 
in “The Strong Way.” The wife, to save 
her sweetheart, expiains his presence in 
a guilt-suggesting predicament, by declar- 
ing that he is her lover. Whereupon her 
husband gets the divorce that solves the 
problem. June Elvidge is the principal 
reason for the existence of this picture. 


MOLLY GO GET ’EM—Mutual 


“Molly Go Get “Em” is the luring title 
of a hilarious comedy with a melodra- 
matic finish, starring Margarita Fischer. 
Margarita plavs the part of a tomboy, 
whose principal object in life is to have 
fun. If other people get in her way while 
she is having it, who is to blame her? So 
she kidnaps her sister’s young man, preys 
upon her father’s finances, captures a 
bogus count, and lives happily ever after. 
Miss Fischer is a romping joy. 


NUT STUFF—Essanay 


One of the hilarities of January was 
“Nut Stuff,” an Essanay comedy. It 
a travesty upon the stupidities of careless 
picture directors, showing the making of 
a “feature” and then the finished product. 
A typical incident is the entrance of a 
visitor into a house, giving his hat and 
stick to three different persons as he 
passes through the rooms, and still hav- 
ing both when he enters the last one. 
Certain producers, whose names we de- 
cline to mention until we buy a suit of 
iron B. V. D’s., may not see the joke. 


is 


THE CLOVEN TONGUE—-Pathe 


It is seldom that the Russian pictures, 
now being distributed by Pathe, have a 
pleasant ending. These Slavs _ love 
tragedy. But even in “The Cloven 
Tongue” there is little trace of what an 
American producer would regard as a safe 
picture to offer the tender public which 
he is careful to shield from unhappy 
thoughts. A prince doves the daughter of 


a country gentleman, but the district 
troublemaker, a Circassian woman who 
keeps house for the girl’s father, indulges 
in various sorts of villainy to keep them 
apart. There is a killing, and danger of 
another, but happiness comes at the end. 
As usual with these films, the best player 
is given the most villainous role. Nadya 
Lesienka, as the Circassian beauty. should 
become an American favorite for her 
beauty no less than for her dramatic 
talent. 


BROWN OF HARVARD- Selig 


All that was needed to make “Brown of 
Harvard” a sure success was the right 
sort of young man to play Brown him- 
self, and so Selig seemed to understand, 
for he selected Tom Moore. This likable 
leading man does not have to skip around 
all the time to remind you that he is en- 
acting the role of a college boy. because 
he has a youthful point of view. He 
thinks in terms of youth, and that serves 
the purpose much better than all the acro- 
batics he could pack into a half day at 
agym. It is the best thing he has done 
in a long time. 


THE KITCHEN LADY—Paramount 


Ever see a trained fish? Or a man 
wrestle with a bear and roll all over the 
house with him? These are just two of 
the minor incidents of one of the funniest 
Paramount farces ever concocted. It is 
“The Kitchen Lady.” and is indescribable. 
Children may take their grandparents to 
see this picture without fear of conse- 
quences upon their morals. 


THE WINDING TRAIL—Metro 


We have had Hart's “Narrow Trail,” 
Lockwood's “Avenging Trail.” Vitagraph’s 
“Fighting Trail,’ and now comes Viola 
Dana down “The Winding Trail.” If this 
keeps up we shall need a chart and com- 
pass, in this maze of trails. The Dana 
tale, however, is the best of the lot, 
though not the best in production, nor yet 
the worst. The story is by Katherine 
Kavanaugh, whose “Betty Takes a Hand” 
won second prize in the PHoropLay Mag- 
azine-Triangle scenario contest. Viola 
Dana plays the part of a dancer whose sis- 
ter died after an unfortunate love affair. 
The betrayer has gone to a desert mining 
camp, and the dancer follows for revenge. 
Her trail crosses that of Zachary Wando, 
a bandit whose heart had been hardened 
against mankind by the duplicity of a 
woman, another of the victims of the man 
the dancer is hunting. The moments of 
cramatic tension and physical danger are 
numerous, but it beats all the way this 
girl Viola Dana can keep her face all 
clean and powdered no matter in what 
part of the dusty desert she happens to 
he roaming. 


THE LAMB—-Pathe 


It seems incredible that any producing 
company should be unaware that “The 
Lamb” was the name of the first Douglas 
Fairbanks success. It is selected for the 
name of a Harold Lloyd comedy, but 
probably being an unwitting infringement, 
the name may be changed later. Lloyd is 
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“Massage Will Make 7 
You Better Looking 


ASSAGE is a hygienic benefit 
practice it. 


> oe 5 e8 


eee | 


Sa 


Skin health depends on the free 
circulation of blood through the 
underlying tissues. Keep the pores 
clean and free with D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream, the tissues normal and 
active by a short massage each day, 
and you will have found the way 
to skin health. 





The Perfect Cold Cream supplies the 
necessary Cleansing lubricant: the manip- 
ulation promotes the flow of blood through 
the tiny vessel that bring needed nourish- 
ment and natural color tothe skin. D. & R. 
Perfect Cold, Cream is preferred by expert 
masseurs—those who know whatto expect 
and whoexpect most from amassage cream. 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS | 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


the Aind Jhat Keeps 


as 29 2 4 ree + 2 3 9 9 ree + #9 Oe 
III —SEEErL 


For more than twenty-five years D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream has been a constant 
comfort in thousands of American homes 

-a first aid, a family friend with a hun- 
dred household uses. For the nursery, 
for the sick-room, for the toilet table, for 
a comfortable clean-up after motoring, 








etc., for after shaving, for burns, chafing, 
and irritations, keep ajar or tube of D.&R. 
Perfect Cold Cream always at hand. 


£22 2 30 3 


The cream for every 
every purse. 


person—a size fo | | 
Put a tube in the soldier’s kit. 
A comfortin the camp or trench. 


POUDRE AMOURETTE 
& R. toilet triumph. A minutely fine, 
filmy, fascinating powder for the com 
plexion,fragrant with thenatural perfumes 
of spring blossoms. A perfect finish to 
the toilet of the well dressed. Flesh, white, 
3} brunette, 50c. Should your dealer be sold 
out, we will forward a box to you by return 
mail on receipt of 50c in stamps. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Pertect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette free on 


another DD 





SERIES 
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Try 


request. 
Get a Free Sample 
For Your Husband 


Write for a sample of the latest “Pe 
| 
| 
| 
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rtect 
Ramsde 
cientifically 

Cold Crean 


roduct made only by Dag tw 
1 shaving cream in which we have 
incorporated D. &. R. Pertect 

rhe first time your husbandt: this ** Perfect’ 
Shaving Cream he will sa\ Well, that’s the 
best shave I ever had.” He will be as enthu- 
siastic over “P aa we Cream as you 
are over Perfect Ce Surprise him 
with a sample 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Department 237 
| D. & R. Building, NEW YORK 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 








Sticks 
Instantly 


Goes 
Farthest 
























CANFORD'S 


LIBRARY PASTE 


IN THE UTOPIAN JAR 
Sold Everywhere 

mkers of Sar r's emium Writing 

Also aaa — tet -s ore untain Pen 

Ink “THE INK THAT NEVER DISAPPOINTS."’ 





isinseparably & i 
linked with . ZZ 











: (ALL 15-17-19-21 
\\ Jewel Elgin, Waltham, Howard, 


or any watch you want, send for 











@ Diamonds, watches rings, jewelry, 

7 up-to-date designs. Buy the Ware 
Way, oon —- never mies the 

money. Get sted, write today. 


ALS SQUARE tertew WARE. Co., Dept. 876 
“ I ” Let us prove it. St. Louis, Mo. 


















THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 


A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 





| perb throughout 


| debauchery 


getting farther and farther away from his 
previous line of work, and the few sus- 
picions that he aspires to imitate Chaplin 
are being dispelled. 


REVELATION— Metro 


In “War Brides” (at present suppressed 
for the duration of the war) Nazimova 
was a tremendous tragedienne. Her sec- 
ond appearance on the screen is in “Reve- 
lation, a Metro production. Here she 
runs the well known gamut of human 
emotions. She is a wanton and flirts, she 
is a fury and fights, she is a tigress and 
claws, she is in love and purrs, she is a 
madonna and dreams. She has the role 
of a wild girl of the cabarets «no falls 
in love with an artist. He takes her as 
simply as she gives herself, and inspired 
by her personality he achieves fame. Sud- 
denly she is revealed to herself as a 
human soul, and flies from her life, which 
now seems sordid and debased. The final 
revelation brings a happy, though not 
illogical. denouement. Nazimova is. su- 
in this one picture she 
is everything that she has ever been in 
all her stage career. so far as the art of 
acting is concerned. 


THE WORLD FOR SALE—Paramount 


Not knowing what Sir Gilbert Parker 
wrote in his book, it is impossible lO say 
what was the source of the title. “The 
World For Sale.” which is borne by 5. 
Stuart Blackton’s production. The story 
of the rival towns ruled respectively by 
and honor. is badly told. But 
for several characterizations. it would be 
an utter failure. Conway Tearie as the 
idealist Ann Little as the untamed 
gypsy; W. W. Bittner as the ancient ruler 
of the clan: Norbert Wicki as a vaga- 
bond Romanmy—these are interesting con- 


tributions to celluloid acting 


DODGING A MILLION-—Goldwyn 


Mabel Normand has returned to the 


screen, alter al 


absence of nearly a year, 
coming to the rescue of the inept Gold- 
wyns in a picture called “Dodging a Mil- 
lion.” This is by far the best production 
which Goldwyn has vet offered. The story 
is unusual, the star is charming. 

A HEART’S REVENGE—Fox 

Again the title problem—why “A 
Heart’s Revenge”? This seems to be the 
season for hearts. Last season it was 
souls. Honor has its inning every so 
often. The theory is that you are lured 
to the by the palpitating word 
“heart,” whether it has anything to do 
with the play or not. The picture intro- 
duces the Fox star, Sonia Markova, the 
eminent Russian actress from Chicago, 
born Gretchen Hartman. It is a story 
of Chinese deviltry. the destruction of a 
man’s memory and _ his sweetheart’s 
bravery in rescuing him. There is one 
bit that is touched with genuis. A Chi- 
nese girl, confused between her ancestral 
deities and the American idea of God, 
calmly leaves the decision as to which she 


I heat re 


shall worship to a turn of the dice, and 
at once becomes a devout Christian with 
all the stoic fatalism of her race. This 
is the Orient in a word. Helen Long as 
the Chinese girl is fascinating. Miss Mar- 
kova Hartman suffers from having to do 
melodramatic things. Her undeniable 
cleverness is spent in an unworthy cause. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. 
REY NOLDS— World 


In “The Beautiful Mrs. Reynolds” we 
have an example of the execrable taste 
of the penny-chasing grub street author, 
selling the reputations of his country’s 
heroes. Samuel Weller would have us 
believe that Alexander Hamilton and 
Aaron Burr were enemies, not because 
the one was trying to maintain his coun- 
trys integrity, and the other selfishly 
seeking personal advancement, but be- 
cause of a chit of a girl and a scandal. 


THE IMPOSTOR— Mutual 


‘The Impostor” is a delightfully told 
story of mistaken: identity. <A_ girl, 
hungry and penniless, permits herseli to 
be mistaken for a young woman ot great 
wealth, and has the time of her life untii 
she is found out. One of the charming 
things about it is the comfortable sur- 
roundings in which everyone exists, ex- 
cept the little girl mentioned, and even 
her sufferings are brief. There are so 
many pictures of pain and cruelcy, that 
it is a positive relief to meet these well- 
clad, luxury-enjoying folk. Ann Murdock 
plays the part of the impostor and David 
Powell that of the necessary young man. 
The production is well up to the Empire 
All Star standard. 


HER SECOND HUSBAND—Mutual 


Divorce in haste—repent at leisure, 
seems to be almost as valid a saying as 
its forerunner. At least it makes a pic- 
turesque theme for a play. It is the mo- 
tive in “Her Second Husband.” A sub- 
sidiary theme is related io the perils of 
our girl stenographers. But the picture, 
as a whole, is so pleasant. so good 
humored even when the nice people in it 
are quarrelling, that you overlook the un- 
pleasant episodes. Edna Goodrich plays 
the part of the wife who rebels when her 
husband uses his home to entertain vulgar 
business associates and their more vulgar 
women friends. Her ability to wear 
gowns as if they belonged to her and 
were not rented “for this scene only” was 
never in more charming evidence. Wil- 
liam B. Davidson—where has he been 
since “The White Raven’’?—is the hus- 
band, the kind of a man vou probably ride 
heme with every night. The people in 
this picture are very human, which is one 
of the first qualifications for an excel- 
lent production. 


BEAUTY AND THE ROGUE 
-Mutual 


Mary Miles Minter provides an added 
treat in “Beauty and the Rogue’—she 
pretends she is a boy and wears overalls. 
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And her face is just as piquant tramed 
beneath a rough cap as it is in its aureole 
curls. The fable has to do with a 
young woman's. credulity—or _ over- 
credulity—in the word of a former con- 
vict. Her jewels disappear, and by a 
curious, though not inconsistent chain of 
events, she causes the arrest of the young 
man who, you are morally certain, she 
will marry in the last reel. But the great 
revelation in this picture is MMM 
a toe-dancer. She number” as 
a feature of a charity entertainment, and 
if we were Pavlowa we would feel just 
a wee mite nervous. The storv is delight- 
ful. though lacking in bigness. 


of 


as 


“does a 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE LOVE 
TO ME-~Essanay 


Mary MacLane, that very frank lady 
whose confessions read more like boasts, 
tells of six love affairs in “Men Who Have 
Made Love to Me,” appearing in per- 
son as the heroine of these battles of 
the heart. The lovers are a callow youth. 
a literary man, an aristocrat, a pugilist, 
a bank clerk and a married man. Of 
course, each of the affairs ends unhappily. 
some because she was not good enough, 
others because she was too good. It is 
most entertaining. And all the catch- 
phrases of the easy love-makers are used 
in the subtitles. Personally, 1 think that 


if these are fair samples of the men who 
have made love to Mary MacLane, she 
is entitled to sympathy. There wasn't 


a “regular guy” in the whole outfit. 


HER BOY—Metro 


Another in the series of Metro photo- 
dramas dealing with the social problems 


of draft and enlistment. is “Her Boy,” in 
which Effe Shannon makes one of her 
infrequent screen appearances. This is 


a logical companion pier e to “The Slack- 
er’ and “Draft ” but is different from 
either in that the principal reason for its 
existence is the story and not the patri- 
otic propaganda. A young man is eager 
to enlist, but his mother urges him not to 
leave her. He has just passed his twenty- 
first birthday and is drafted. Then the 
mother forges a birth certificate and claims 
he is a year younger than was believed. 
The circumstances are such. however, 
that this places the bar sinister upon the 
boy’s parentage, the mother’s determina- 
tion to keep her son at home reaching 
such a mania. If the story ended here 
it would be Strindberg. It develops to 
a more conventional conclusion. however. 
The story is big and vital. nor is the 
acting unworthy of the theme. Miss 
Shannon bears the brunt of the action as 
the mother, a strange study in affection 
and unscrupulousness. 


s+ 
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By Harriette Underhill 


HER SISTER —Empire All-Star 

In “Her Sister,” Olive Tell has the 
part played by Ethel Barrymore in the 
original version. The story has 
been changed radically. Miss Tell is 
sweet. beautiful, appealing. but she is at 
all times a serious minded young person, 
while the Barrymore version brought to 
the part a deal of humor. It is the story 
of two sisters who have been forced by 


stage 


circumstances to earn their own living 
The elder becomes a fortune teller and 
calls herself Isis. The younger. Jane, 


does various things, and is constantly un- 
der the surveillance of her prudent senior 
Jane finally becomes involved in a scan 
dal, is named as co-respondent in a noto- 
rious divorce suit, and the elder sister, 
voluntarily toppling her own air castles. 
comes to the rescue. As the elder sister 
Miss Tell is extremely likable. In the 
supporting cast are David Powell. Eileen 
Dennes, and Anita Rothe. 


WOMAN AND WIFE-— Select 


A screen version of “Jane Eyre.” Char- 
lotte Bronte’s fascinating novel. is pre- 
sented by Select Pictures and called 
“Woman and Wife.” Its strong points 


are the story itself, the acting of Alice 
Brady sometimes, the acting of Elliott 
Dexter all the time, and Leonora Mor- 
gan’s truly excellent portrayal of the 
difficult role of Valeria, the insane wife 


HIS OWN PEOPLE—Vitagraph 
“His Own People” had, perforce, to be 
exceedingly well done. for it takes a deal 


\ 


of artistry to make one forget that black- 
smiths do not visit Lady Marys in their 
manors, even when the blacksmith hap- 
pens to be as attractive as Harry Morey. 
And if it had not been for Mr. Morey, 
Gladys Leslie would have had the most 
attractive part in the picture: as it is 
she shares honors with this virile actor. 
Miss Leslie bears a striking resemblance 
to Mary Pickford, but is not to be con- 
fused in any way with that vast army of 
ingenues who fancy that they mav lure 
fame by letting down their hair and 
pouting. 


THE CROSS BEARER—World 


“The Cross 
World stars 
war story, 


in which the 

Montagu Love. is another 
but more entertaining than 
most of its class, because it shows no 
battle scenes. and everyone has become 
surfeited with the spurious fighting which 
too often introduced in films. Then 
too, no picture could lack interest while 
Montagu Love was on the screen. The 
scenes are laid in Belgium and Mr. Love 
portrays a Cardinal with Jeanne Eagels 
his ward. Miss Eagels has the re- 
quisite amount of vouth, beauty and wist- 
fulness. 


Bearer,” 


Is 


as 


MADAM SPY— Universal 
“Madam Spy.” a Universal picture, 
gives the lie to the popular fallacy that 
the Germans are efficient and wily. 
Otherwise, how could they ever have been 
deceived by Jack Mulhall in the title 
role. Jack is a good actor, but not a good 
actress, which is. in our eyes, the highest 
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The Best Way--SWEET’S PLAN 


to Buy Diamonds SEweLry 


Direct from importer, 
man's profits 


saving all middle- 
and retailer’s store expense. 





This explains the won- 
derful “Sweet” values, 
low prices without in- 
terest charges, and 
convenient terms 


= 
No. ist? Tiffany Ring. . 
1 fine diamond, $35.00 , 
, bad 


No money in advance, 
20° first payment, 
balance in 8 monthly 
payments. Privilege 
of examination. 


“Sweet” Diamonds are 
such good values that 
we guarantee pur- 
chasers a yearly in- 
crease in valueof 7%“ 
(better interest than 
the bank offers). 

NO RED TAPE. NO 
DELAY. Every trans- 
action confidential, to 
yourentiresatisfaction 
or money back. 


nd for the ‘ 
Cat , 


No. 152. Engraved Belcher 
Ring. 1 fine diamond, $40.00 


Tiffany her. 
NT sce tunout $15.00 


No. 154. Tooth Ring. 
1 fine diamond, $25.00 
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ee. “ ae 
No. 155. Cluster 7 diamonds. 
Platinum set ring. $50.00 








_- today. 





Liberty Bonds accepted in payment 


L.W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 42-J 


2 and 4 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY 
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| which reach the 


Joan” 





praise. Only, 
to find favor in the sight of his father. 
an admiral, and his sweetheart. Of 
course, having donned a rag and a hank 
of hair, Mulhall must needs stride widely 


| and smoke numerous long cigars in the 
| sanctity of his boudoir to prove his mas- 


culinity. They all do it, and with the 
same unfailing regularity the spectators 
always enjoy it hugely. 


THE WILD STRAIN—Vitagraph 

Nell Shipman diverges from the beaten 
path in a Vitagraph feature called “The 
Wild Strain.” It is the story of a girl 
who has seven respectable generations 
back of her, indicated by portraits on the 
wall, and who still has a wild strain. One 
suspects all along that the missing eighth 
grandfather has something to do with 
it, and one is right. He turns out to 
have been a Spanish brigand. So far 
so good; but a number of persons are 
introduced, which complicates matters so 
that, for a time, the main issue, viz: 
who shall marry whom, is confused. 


GHOSTS OF YESTERDAY— Select 


Toward the close of her stage career, 
Mrs. Leslie Carter appeared in a play 
by Rupert Hughes, called “Two Women.” 
Those who remember the plump and 
middle-aged Ruth Graham and Jeanne 
Mrs. Carter could hardly 
to have the memory eradicated by 
Norma Talmadge, who essayed the dual 
role in a picture called “Ghosts of Yes- 
terday.” Both Miss Talmadge and 
Eugene O’Brien do magnificent work in 
picture. Mr. O’Brien is admirably 
cast as Howard Marston, the waster, and 
Miss Talmadge as Ruth the toiler, and 
later as Jeanne the spoiler. The first 
is a little seamstress, the second a wan- 
ton cabaret singer of Paris. For some 
reason, we know not what, Miss Tal- 
madge’s delicate, intriguing beauty, was 
not nearly so apparent as in her former 
pictures. The picture was directed by 
Charles Miller. The supporting cast in- 
cludes Stuart Holmes and Ida Darling. 
The scenario was by Miss Mildred Con- 
sidine. 


FACE VALUE—Bluebird 

Mae Murray helped to write the story 
“Face Value.” which has been screened 
She is also the star. We 
better as a star than as an 
There are numerous incidents 
heart, but this is due to 
the portrayal rather than to the concep- 
tion. The prologue shows Joan Darby 
(perhaps a daughter of “Darby and 
) at the age of ten, and Miss Mur- 
ray manages to look not a day older than 
that. She is apprenticed to a _ cruel 
washwoman, who makes her scrub floors 
and carry home the laundry. Joan 
runs away and wanders about for six 
years in one reel, before she is discovered 
as cashier in a quick lunch room. She 
had to be insulted by the manager. so 
she could run away again and be recov- 


like her 
author. 
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Jack would a-spying go, 


s guaran 


ered by Wheeler Oakman, a philanthropic 
millionaire. From there on it was plain 
sailing for the scenario writer. 


THE BLIND ADVENTURE-- 
Vitagraph 


“The Blind Adventure” is an interest- 
ing picture made from an interesting 
story by Earl Derr Biggers, called origi- 
nally “The Agony Column.” The fea- 
tured players are Edward Earle and 
Betty Howe. It was assuredly not an 
easy thing to turn this story into a 
photoplay, for it was merely a series of 
letters written by Geoffrey West to 
Marian Larned in an attempt to win her 
attention sufficiently to warrant an in- 
troduction. What Geoffrey told Marian 
in the letters is visualized on the screen 
and makes excellent entertainment. The 
novel idea is well handled, and the key 
carefully concealed. 


RIMROCK JONES-—Paramount 


“Rimrock Jones” is a Paramount pic- 
ture, starring Wallace Reid and it has a 
number of good features other than those 
usually found in a western drama. For 
instance, the hero, Rimrock, has a sense 
of humor as well as a sense of direction 
with a six shooter at one end of it, and 
his repartee is as diverting as his roping. 
All of the pictures which Donald Crisp 
directs have nice little human touches in 
them which make the actors and the spec- 
tators at home with each other right 
away. Rimrock Jones is a mine owner 
who is made a victim of the “apex law” 
and he wanders about penniless until he 
finally stakes another claim and defies 
any one to take it from him on pain of 
death. Rimrock is all right until he visits 
New York and there he strays from the 
straight and narrow path. Not the least 
of his transgressions is appearing in a 
palm beach suit in the middle of winter. 


MAN ABOVE THE LAW—Triangle 


“Man Above the Law” is a powerful 
drama of the West, although it would in 
no wise come under the head of common 
Western dramas. There are no cowboys 
nor are there any dance hall girls, nor 
any roulette wheels in this Triangle pic- 
ture. Neither does any one, at any time, 
sling a lasso or draw a six shooter. The 
weapon which Duke Chalmers uses is far 
more deadly. Jack Richardson does 
splendid work in the title role, for Duke 
Chalmers is known as “Man Above the 
Law” to the Navaho Indians. He is the 
victim of an unhappy love affair and 

man-like he resents so intensely the fact 
that the girl in the case tired first, that 
he goes west and becomes a trader. He 
insures the Red Men’s loyalty by giving 
them poor whiskey which is labeled “pain 
killer.” But it does not kill his own 
pain, and in this unhappy frame of mind 
he falls a victim to the charms of a young 
school teacher who attempts uplift work 
in the little settlement. The psychology 
of Chalmers is an interesting study and 
the story has not the banality of an 
illogically happv ending. 
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CHEATING THE PUBLIC—Fox 


William Fox certainly had no intention 
of cheating the public when he gave them 
the picture called “Cheating the Public.” 
Each and every reel of it is “worth the 
price of admission.” There is a story 
with a moral for those who like to know 
the wavs of the food profiteers: and 
there is the wronged girl, in the person 
of Enid Markey. who shoots her poten- 
tial betrayer; and there is a court-room 
scene where the unwritten law has no 
effect on the twelve good men and true. 
who sit in judgment: and there is the 
race between the motor car and the train; 
and the young hero waving the pardon 
in his hand: all. all. is there 


HIS MOTHER’S BOY. ~— Paramount 

It hardly seems possible that a simple 
tale of a country boy who went out west 
to a rough town where the oil wells are 
could be made as entertaining as “His 
Mother’s Boy” has been made. Charles 
Ray is ideal in the title role. His art, 
if it is art. is carefully concealed, and 
one feels that he is playing with his heart 
as well as with his head. Ray is Matthew 
Denton, a boy who has to go to prayer 
meetings when he wants to swim and 
read Bunyan when he longs to read Nick 
Carter. His chance comes when the cil 
wells. from which his mother derives her 
small fortune. stop paying dividends 
Matthew goes west and after he has 
been there a month he licks the “bad 
man” of the town and marries his girl 


ROSE OF THE WORLD—Artcraft 


Could any one else have been so much 
the “Rose of the World.” as Elsie Fer- 
gusen who is playing the title role in the 
\rtcraft picture of that name? We doubt 
it. for it is a difficult role with its swift 
transitions from grief to anger and from 
despair to transcendent happiness. The 
storv is melodramatic but there is neth- 
ing melodramatic in Miss Ferguson’s 
interpretation. One would find it diffi- 
cult to believe that a picture could be 
convincing which contains war scenes in 
India. intrigues, secret strong boxes, dis- 
guised Arabian valets, incantations and 
hair which turns white over night. but 
such is the case. 


BROADWAY LOVE—Universal 


Dorothy Phillips is quite too beautiful 
nd too clever to waste her sweetness on 
the desert air, or her talents on a picture 
like “Broadway Love.” W. Carey Won- 
lerly conceived the story and he had a 
good idea. but something went wrong 
along about the middle of it: or perhaps 
it stopped for lack of fuel. At any rate 

could have closed quite satisfactorily 
at the end of the third reel. Miss 
Phillips plays the part of Madge, a coun- 
try girl who has come to New York to 
win fame and fortune on the stage. 
Being beautiful, she is beset with tempta- 
tion, but they prove no temptations to 
Madge because she is strong minded. 






FOR LIBERTY—Fox 


Gladys Brockwell is the star in a Fox 
picture “For Liberty.” which sets itself 
the task of proving how easy it is to 
fool the German government. This is 
not a propaganda picture in any sense of 
the word, for it is doubtful if any living 
man could don the German uniform and 


enter the German army as did Charles | 
Clary. Also if he did manage to elude | 


the eagle eye of the Hun we hope that 
he would not confess to a young lady who 
had spent most of her life in Berlin, that 
he was a spy. It was risky business, but 


it happily turned out all right. for the | 


girl in this case was true to the country 
in which she was born rather than to the 
land of her adoption. 


EVIDENCE Triangle 


A Triangle picture. featuring J. Bar- 
ney Sherry, is called “Evidence.” All 
of the pictures which have turned out to 
be merely bad dreams the leading lady 
has had, owing to a pathological condition 
of the mind, have fooled us. And this 
one fooled us too—because it was not a 
dream. When the characters get into a 
situation from which no scenario writer 
could entangle them, then the specta- 
tors have learned to expect a ruse. But 
Barney Sherry. in the person of John 
Corbin, really murdered his wife. Dis- 
gusted with the miscarriage of justice, he 
makes a wager with his friend Dr. Rich- 
ard Hyde that he could murder his wife, 
confess. and go scot free. His words 
were idly uttered but it so happens that 
he does all of these things. Pauline Starke 
has a small part which did not bring her 
on the screen often enough. “Evidence” 
is interesting but unpleasant. 


FIELDS OF HONOR_ Goldwyn 


Oh, this will never do! “Fields of 
Honor”! When Irvin Cobb wrote this 
story he had a big idea and he put it 
down as simply and as powerfully as 
Irvin Cobb can do. and now it has been 
sacrificed to make a Goldwyn _ holiday 
Who ever wrote the scenario refused to 
have his name appear and one must infer 
that Cobb did it himself. Perhaps he did 
and if so it must have been under duress. 
for surely he never would willingly con- 
sent to sacrifice his brain child on the 
altar of Mammon. Mae Marsh is cast 
for Marie Messereau. the unlucky heroine, 


and Marguerite Marsh plays the invalid | 


sister. Both of these little girls were 
charming and they worked with a deter- 
mination worthy of a better cause. 


CUPID’S ROUND UP~-~Fox 


Tom Mix is the star in a verv good 
Fox picture called “Cupid’s Round Up.” 
Somehow. we cannot imagine Tom as a 
despairing lover who heaves his chest and 
lets “concealment. like a worm i’ the 


bud, feed on his damask cheek.” Neither 


did Tom fancy himself in the role. so 
he ran away to Texas and there he gave 
exhibitions of riding which we have never 
seen equalled on the screen. 
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What Time 
is It? 


OU can see the 

correct time in 
the dark—if you 
own an Ingersoll 
Radiolite. Real 
radium in the sub- 
stance on the hands 
and figures glows 
and shows the 
time as clear as day. 
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Radiolite 


The Day-and- Night Watch 





The Ingersoll Radiolite 
Two-in-One Model at 
$2.50 may be used asa 
pocket watch or dress- 
ing tableanddesk watch. 


It shows the correct tine in figures 
of light 
—in the garage wiere it is danger- 
ous to light a match. 
in the sick-room or nursery 
where alight would be annoying. 
wherever it is dark, wherever it 
is inconventent to have a light. 
Other Ingersoll Radiolites up 
to $5.50. The only Radiolite 
is the Ingersoll Radiolite. Its 
luminosity is guaranteed for 
the life of the watch. 
About 
2, Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
sn New York, Boston, Chicago 
San Francisco, Montreal 
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Our Great Special! 
Loftis Perfection 


Diamond Ring 


The Most Popular Solitaire Dia- 
mond Ring. Each Diamond is 
speciaily selected by our dia- 
mond experts, and is skilful- 
ly mounted in our famous Cased io Handsome Ring Box 
Loftis “Perfection” 14k solid gold 6-prong ring, 
possessing every line of delicate graceand beauty 
A Genuine Diamond is the best Investment into which 
you can put your money, it constantly increases in 
value and lasts forever. Every article listed in our 

i tive in ¢ and .» no 













matter what the price. 


Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2,000 illustrations of Diz oes, hes, 
Jewelry, ete, Whate ve, you select will be sent, all ship- 
ing ¢ harge $ prepaid. OU SEE AND EXAMINE THE 
ARTICLE RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HANDS. If satis- 
fied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, bal- 
ance divided into eight equal amounts, payable +r" 


SPECIAL OFFER! 2%, WATCHES 1S. 


That Will Pass Rallroad Inspection 
ONLY $2.50 A MONTH 


Our Catalog illustre ates and describes all the new watches 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted to temperature, isoch- 
ronism and positions, All sizes for men and wome n. Your 
choice of the popular fashionable designs. Guaranteed 
by the factory to be accurate timepieces, in perfect run- 
ning order, and further guaranteed by us. 


[OF TIS The National Credit Jewelers 


DEPT. mSo2 108 STATE ST., CHICAGO 
OS & CO. fas8 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 




















Fashion Dictates 
Transparent Sleeves 


Sleeveless gown, sheer sleeves 
and hosiery. This requires the re- 
moval of unsightly hair from under 
arm, face, neck, and body. 


X. BAZIN 


Depilatory Powder 


| 


Removes objectionable hair, and frees you 
from embarrassment. Bazin’s has been used 
for over 75 years by women on the stage and 
in private life, by leading surgeons and hos- 
pitals. Bazin'’s is harmless, it is quickly 
applied and works effectively and safely. 
Cutting aggravates a hair-growth. Bazin’s 
retards it — ask any barber, doctor, or 
dermatologist. 50 cents and $1.00 at drug 
| and department stores. 


If your dealer hasn't Bazin’s, 
send us 50c for large bottle 


HALL & RUCKEL 


231 Washington St. NEW YORK 














“Don’t Shout” 


“TL hear you. I can hear 
! now as well as anybody. 














‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CoO.., Dept. 789, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
High power air rifle for 


selling 6 boxes Mentho-Nova Ld 
Salve at 25c. U.S. COMPANY, Dept. 78, Greenville, Pa. 
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The Shadow Stage 


( Continued) 


THE MENACE-—Vitagraph 


“The Menace” is an interesting story 
well produced and exceedingly well acted. 
Corinne Griffith, one of the most allur- 
ing of Vitagraph stars, and Evart Over- 
ton, are the featured players. The story 
brings up the question of heredity anu 
proves that one’s environment has more 
to do with one’s future than one’s parents. 
Burnell (Evart Overton) is 
to believe by Dan Morgan, that 


he is really his son, and as Morgan has 


| just served a twenty year term in prison 





| 


Every advertisement 


it may readily be understood that Rich- 
ard is not too anxious to introduce Mor- 
gan as his father. There are two genuine 
surprises in the picture, which is generous. 
THE DIVINE SACRIFICE—World 

“The 


Divine Sacrifice” is 


rather an 
imposing name for so flimsy a structure 
as this World picture proved to be. The 


only bright spots in the picture are Kitty 
Gordon and her beautiful gowns. The 
story is all about a woman, Helen Carewe, 
who would have no children, and a man 
David Carewe who wished for a son, and 
another woman Madeline Spencer who 
also wished for a son, and of how the 
wife of David and the husband of Made- 
line went to Europe, on the same boat, but 
only inadvertently. Eighteen years pass 
and David and Madeline are shown with 
their daughter, June, living in the moun- 
tains. David is still, in the eyes of the 
law, the husband of Helen, so when June 
wishes to marry, her mother gives her up 
to Helen and tells her daughter that she 


is only her foster mother. We are sure 
that. of her own volition. Miss Gordon 
would never have chosen to make “The 


Divine Sacrifice.’ 


PHANTOM RIDERS— Universal 


“Phantom Riders” is a western picture 
which Jack Ford has produced for the 
Universal. We have put the director be- 
fore the star, Harry Carey. because this 
very mellow melodrama has a number of 
features not usually found in this sort of 
picture. Perhaps we have not a movie 
mind, but at any rate it seemed to us 
that this young director is more engrossed 
with his action than he is with his con- 


tinuity. But in a picture where the 
characters all wear sombreros and have 
names like—‘Pebble.” “Bland,” “The 
Unknown,” and “Cheyenne.” it is diffi- 


cult to keep track of “who is who.” 


A MOTHER’S SIN- Vitagraph 


A Vitagraph picture starring Earle Wil- 
liams is called “A Mother’s Sin.” Just 
why this title is chosen is not revealed; 
but the sin must have been most repre- 
hensible for the punishment was severe. 
Earle Williams is Patrick Yardly, a young 
man whose only faults are his extrava- 
gance and the fact that he the son 
of the woman who committed the sin. 
So Patrick’s father tells him that his 
mother was not a good woman and then 
cuts him off without a shilling. Then he 
dies: and wickedness flourishes for a 
while but virtue triumphs in the end. for 


is 


it seems that there were two wills, and 
the last one was in favor of Yardly’s 
“dearly beloved son.” The work done by 
Charles Horton in the role of a thieving 
valet is so good that it stands out in a 
cast that is more than adequate. 


MADAME JEALOUSY—Paramount 


Pauline Frederick is appearing in a 
Paramount picture called “Madame Jeal- 
ousy’—a picture which is_ decidedly 


strong as to cast and production and 


decidedly wobbly as to story. Allegory 
must be good to be convincing, and 
Madame Jealousy is not ccnvincing. It 


is supposed to teach us the folly of being 
jealous, but it is doubtful if it will bring 
one straying lamb into the fold. Miss 
Frederick is charming in the title role. 
The settings are magnificent and the cast 
has Thomas Meighan as Valor, Frank 
Losee as Finance, Charles Wellesley as 
Commerce, and Isobel O’Madigan as 
Pride. Rather an interesting interpreta- 
tion of Mischief is given by Francis Cap- 
plano. When you have said that you have 
said everything. 


THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL 
—Triangle 


Triangle is responsible for a picture 
called “The Captain of His Soul’—a 
picture which is not up to the Triangle 
standard at all. The story is not a pleas- 
ant one and the people which played in 
it did not help it much. Jack Richard- 
son, who is always good, was shot in the 
second reel and with his death perished 
any hope of bringing the picture up from 
the ranks of mediocrity. Two brothers 
are resolved to avenge the death of their 
old father by shooting the man who 
swindled him. Later, the man is shown 
dead, by the roadside without portray- 
ing the manner in which he met his 
death. Each brother suspects the other. 
One of the brothers has a fever and raves. 
We liked him the better, although the 
other one marries the heroine. Neither 
was guilty of murder. 


THE FORBIDDEN PATH — Fox 


In the “Forbidden Path,” a William 
Fox picture, Theda Bara is used to “point 
a moral and adorn a tale.’ She does 
both. The moral is the same moral found 
in all photo-dramas “with a mission.” 

Forbidden Paths, like the paths of glory, 
lead but to the grave. They are the 
paths which the young and handsome 
villain, who is as polished as his own 
eight-cylinder racing car, asks you to 
tread with him after you have been pos- 
ing all day for a picture of the Madonna 
which is to be hung in the big Cathedral. 
Only at last some one has written a story 
where it is not the woman but the man 
who “pays and pays and pays.” The 
woman lives to rise from her degradation 
and find her soul mate. Hugh Thompson, 
Sidney Mason and Walter Law all do re- 
markably good work as the villain, the 
artist and the father. J. Gordon Ed- 
wards directed the picture. 
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Griffith’s Boy—Bobby 


(Continued from page 22 


was sick—everyone, that is, with the ex- 
ception of three passengers, and he was 
not one of the three. He admitted that 
he was so sick he wanted to die and, as 
if that wasn’t bad enough, he has been 
kidded to death about itlever since. 

“A lot depends on what you happen 
to be in,” he said in explanation. “We 
went over to Catalina in a launch. And 
when it’s choppy on the li'l old Pacific 
and you're in a launch, you know it. 
There may be more roll on the Atlantic, 
but then the ship we went on was as 
big as this—” his gesture embraced the 
whole Los Angeles Athletic Club where 
he lives. 

“Not to change the subject at all,” 
he went on, “we landed at Liverpool and 
1, for one, went through a regular third 
cegree. And I knew that one wrong an- 
swer would result in my being shipped 
right back again. Most of the questions 
were posers. For instance, | was asked 
if 1 had been invited to come or had 
come of my own accord. I took a chance 
and answered that Mr. Griffith sent for 
me. It turned out to be the right an- 
swer. If I'd said that I had come ot 
my own accord, they would have ended 
the interrogation right there. Then I 
was asked why Mr. Griffith had sent for 
me and not for someone else? Was I, 
then, absolutely indispensable to Mr. 
Griffith, and, if so, why? Couldn't some- 
one already in England do the same work 
I was brought over to do? Why not— 
it was awful. 

“Of course, I knew that women were 
doing everything in England. But one 
thing that gave me a shock, was that, just 
as we stepped off the train in London. 
a young woman ran up to me and, touch- 
ing the little visored cap she wore, said, 
‘Carry your grip. Sir?’ 

“Coming back, the ship we were on 
was camouflaged—paintec in green and 
grey blotches to make it indistinct—and 
exactly the same secrecy was observed as 
we had going over. For instance, when- 
ever we mentioned the name of the ship, 
even to each other, it was always in a 
whisper. We didn’t even know exactly 
when we were to sail until almost the 
last minute. When I went to see about 
my passport, the room was full of peo- 
ple, so when the official asked me the 
name of the ship I was going to sail on. I 
leaned clear across his desk and whispered, 
‘Adriatic.’ ‘ADRIATIC’ he bawled in a 
voice loud enough to carry a block, ‘When 
does she sail?’ ” 

He made a valiant attempt to curl the 
ends of a very diminutive moustache. 
He was able to get hold of it, and that 
was about all. 

“How do you 


like mv moustache?” 


At the 


In one evening we now see 
Sixteen announcements of 
attractions. 
Forty-eight close-ups of the 


forthcoming 


leading-lady 


Twenty-two close-ups of the leading man. 

Six eternal triangles. 

Six hundred and twenty people get 
automobiles. 


into 


he asked. “Ill tell you what 1 was go- 
ing to do: I was going to get a lot ot 
English clothes, with a cane and a mon- 
ocle and all that stuff, and walk into the 
club here just as I've seen other fellows 
do after a trip ‘Abrohd, ~ he put on a 
very supercilious expression to illustrate 
—"and I was going to keep it up, accent 
and all, for about three days until 1 had 
everybody saying, “Well, will you look 
at that?’ and ‘What do you think he 
thinks he is?” but I couldn't do it. The 
first person I met was Jack Pickford and 
we ve been chums for so long that it was 
too much for me. Perhaps I'll do it next 
time only a little differently. Ill miss 
this club when I go to war, but it would 
be tun to walk in here with a waxed up 
military moustache and a long beard. 
That's exactly what I’m going to do!” 
With a flash of inspiration, “Just after 
peace is declared—no, better still—lI'll 
have the ruling powers inform me of that 
event in advance so I'll have plenty of 
time; I'm going to grow a beard. Then 
I'll strut in here with a good long one, 
to say nothing of the moustache, a mem- 
ber of the ‘military caste,’ don’t you 
know?” 

He wore his 
tolerance.” 

“It's the only way to do,” he said. 
There was just a suggestion of pride that 
he was able to grow one at that time. 
“Not even actors—fellows who ought to 
have known better—thought it was my 
own. There’s a man up here who can 
make such good ones. But any kind of 
a false moustache is hard to get on, and 
if you don't take it off at lunch tine, 
youre always eating hair.” 

The little moustache evidently brought 
eut a resemblance to his father none of 
the tamily had noticed before. 

“T had always thought that I looked 
a little like both my parents. It was a 
big surprise to me when my father told 
me that a woman had stopped him on 
the street—that was in New York—and 
said ‘I beg your pardon, but aren’t you 
Mr. Harron?’ He admitted that he was, 
and she explained, ‘I recognize you by 
vour son on the screen.’ 

“Do people often come up and speak 
to you on the street?” he was asked. 

“Oh, no, not often,” he answered. 
“Those who do are mostly middle-aged 
women. It’s different with Chaplin, 
though. Everybody recognizes him. We 
used to run around quite a bit together 
and wherever we'd go someone would be 
sure to say, ‘Oh, look, there’s Charlie 
Chaplin,’ and kids would run up to him 
and say, ‘Hello, Charlie.’ 

“T’'d like to be a comedian-—wouldn't 
you? 


own moustache in “In- 





Movies 


Six hundred and twenty people get out 
of automobiles. 

Eight poor girls married to lords 

Three murders 

One hanging. 

Sixty-two pies. 

And vet theater proprietors are going to 
make us pay an additional seat tax!—Judge. 
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Seamless Stockings 
that are Really Shaped 


2URSON 





ee 


a te 


FASHIONED HOSE 


are shaped in the knitting, 
stitch by stitch, on special 
patented machines. This 
gives the desired trim ankle, 
the widened calf and the 
comfortable, foot 





smooth 
without seams. 

It is easy to see the many 
advantages over the old 
style “fashioned” stocking 
shaped with seams —- and 
the ordinary seamless stock- 
ing, pressed or stretched to 
a temporary shape. 

Insist on “ Burson ”— most 
all leading stores sell them. 


Booklet sent free 


Made tin Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle 
and Cotton 


BURSON KNITTING Co. 
84 Park Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
































‘Har- Color Restorer 


PLEASES 
DAINTY =| 
WOMEN 


It is nota crude dye, 





greasy 
clean, 
dainty 


and repulsive, but a 
colorless liquid that 
women like to use. 



















Acts like magic on those 
first gray streaks. 
Restores the orig- 
inal color in from 
4 to 8 days no 
= matter how gray | 
the hair. | 
Applied by comb- 
ing through the 
hair, which it 
leaves soft and 
fluffy. Doesn't 


interfere with 














shampooing, 
waving and 
dressing. To 
prove this we 
offer a Trial 
Bottle FREE. 


Send for free 
trial bottle with | 




















special comb 
and test it on 

= lock off 

!—~>=. hair. Say | 
} 


in your 
letter whether your | 
hair is naturally black, 
dark brown, medium 








brownorl ight brown. If 








possible, enclosea lock. 












When you want the 
full-size bottle you can 
get it direct from us if 
you prefer not to buy 
of your druggist. 


Mary T. Goldman 


689 Goldman Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
i stablishea 
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The Light Within 


(Continued from page 00) 


den, he braced his nerves with quan- 
tities of whiskey and soda; and brooded 
over his wrongs and the means he had 
chosen to right them. 

It was some time later that Laurel, in 
the laboratory, discovered traces of cul- 
ture on the table. Puzzled, she opened 
the ice-box and reached for the serum 
bottle, thinking what those three inches 
of liquid meant to the man she loved— 
and to herself. “A tiny blood stain had 
trickled on the label from Durand’s in- 
jured hand. Laurel, breathing hard, ex- 
amined the contents, then swayed dizzily 
She struggled to compose herself: every 
moment counted. 

Conf-onting Durand in his den, she 
held out the vial, unable to utter a word. 
The malicious triumph in his drunken 
face, the evil in it! 

“It’s true, then! You—” 

Her acute distress for Leslie unleashed 
all the beast in Durand. He flung off 
precaution: he revelled in his guilt. 

“Yes, by God—it’s gone, every damned 
drop! You will kill your lover even as 


| you killed my son!” 


| passing 











After Laurel’s blind rush from the 
room, Durand reeled to the _ door, 
slammed and locked it. The key fell 
from his unsteady hands and was hidden 
under a rug which he kicked viciously in 
Sinking into a chair, he fell 
into a drunken sleep. Once or twice he 
roused and, faltering to the door, was 
surprised to find it locked. But he re- 
membered nothing: and the stupor soon 
overcame him. 

Joe, the Durand’s chautieur, on his way 
up to receive orders, was astonished when. 
turning, he saw Mrs. Durand at his el- 
bow, her white face piteous. 

“Joe—take the car—” she was saying- 
“Drive to the Zoo—you know you went 
there with me to examine that Mascarine 
turtle—Joe. I must have that turtle—buv 
it, pay any price; or, if that’s impossible. 
steal it!” 

Joe did not hesitate. Hadn't she saved 
one of his babies. when it had the plague? 
Hadn't he always said he'd go through fire 
for her? 


He'd do his best—give him just 
an hour— 


That hour! Laurel had everything in 
readiness—if Joe should be successful. 
“If!” All her hopes and fears and tears 


and pravers, in one tiny word! 


And then, 


when it seemed that she could wait no 
longer. Joe returned. He was successful. 

The serum was soon prepared; and 
Laurel, with the aid of the assisting phy- 
sician, gave Dr. Leslie the first injection 

Meanwhile Durand had roused again, 
wondering why a few drinks could have 
caused such teriffic pains in his head. He 
looked down at his right hand—it hung 
swollen, limp, discolored at his side. It 
was curious that a little cut should have 
such serious results. A look of abject 
terror came into his face. 

“What was in that vial I broke?’ 
Could it be possible that he had infected 
himself with some sort of deadly stuff? 

He staggered to the door and with the 
greatest effort called for help. He beat 
against the wood frantically, but with no 
real strength. He tried to shriek at the 
top of his voice, and was surprised to find 
all the glands in his throat were horribly 
restricted. The poison which had entered 
through his hand had begun to affect his 
entire system. He groped for the key: 
he couldn’t remember why he had locked 
himself in. But no one in the entire 
household heard his feeble cries; all were 
engrossed with Leslie. Hours afterwards, 
Joe and some of the servants broke in, 
and found him. a disfigured, chattering 
wreck 

They told Laurel—she had quite for- 
gotten Durand in her eagerness to save 
Richard—that her husband had become 
infected with the anthrax germs in the 
broken test tube. Leslie, conscious and 
on the road to recovery, overheard her 
excited conversation with the visiting 
physician. 

“Laurel.” Leslie called her; “Laurel- 
I’ve thought about this thing: I heard you 
telling Dr. Green. Laurel—save your 
husband. Use those two injections on 
Durand—I'll get along all right—” 

“No!” Laurel protested wildly; ‘no 
not for him! We must save you—” 

‘“Laurel—it’s the only thing to do. 

Sut when Laurel reached her husband's 
room, it was already too late. Durand 
was dead. 

Leslie had not forgotten Laurel's mes- 
sage—‘My heart is all yours.” And in 
the years that followed, when they faced 
life together, they learned to know an- 
other great joy—the joy that comes from 
work for others, keeping faith with. the 
light within 


The Burglar 


He's thist a bad ol’ burglar. 
An’ he’s awful fierce. you know 
Ist like th’ burglars ‘at he’s seen 
Down to th’ pitcher show 
He’s got a little toy gun. 
An’ mask an’ flashlight too. 
His hair is all ruffed up, an’ he 
Is desp'rate, I tell you! 


He crawls in though th’ window, 
An’ he looks round everwhers, 
An’ goes ‘long on his tiptoes, 
Fierce an’ brave right up th’ stairs. 
\n’ nen he opens up th’ door 
"At leads into th’ den. 
Where Daddy’s sittin’ comf’table 
With pipe an’ book. an’ nen 
edvertisement 
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He cries. “Hands up!” an’ Daddy drops 
His book an’ ist turns white. 
An’ th’ows his hands up in th’ air, 
It gives him such a fright. 
An’ nen th’ bad ol’ burglar 
Takes his fountain pen an’ ring, 
His silver cigarette case. 
An’ his watch an’ everthing. 


An’ nen he takes his plunder 
An’ he never turns about, 
But keeps his Daddy “covered” 
Ith his gun till he gits out. 
You better ist be careful, 
Or he'll come an’ rob you, too. 
For he’s th’ bad ol’ burglar 
In the movin’ pitchers. Boo! 












Fazenda — Comic Venus 
(Continued from page 68) 
should have a little strain of the serious 
in it. The tunmiest things one sees are 
positively tragic if you look at ihem that 
way. You know, in the pictures, the 
problem is not merely to keep young, but 
you're never supposed to reach twenty. 
And if you're goiug to look in your ‘teens, 
you can’t be either too fat or too thin. And 
so, nearly all of the biggest and bright- 
est shining lights of the moving picture 
world go to a really famous place on 
Broadway where they drill it off you or 
put it on, as the case may be. I believe 
that that is the funniest sight in the 
world. And yet when you bend over 
and touch the floor near your right heel 
with your left little finger without bend- 
ing your knees, or have someone roll you 
over a board with a iot of big round 
bumps in it, it doesn't strike you as 
being particularly funny—really, it 
coesn't. You've looked forward to doing 
it and you've imagined yourself doing 
it, and it doesn’t run counter to your 

sense of the fitness of things. 

“But when you see those same things 
being done by a woman who is very rich 
and celebrated for her dignity, or by a 
famous dramatic actress who has always 
been associated with emotional parts— 
funny? The first day I went there, I 
lay on the floor and laughed until every 
breath hurt me. An attendant came up 
to me and said, ‘Please don’t, Miss Fa- 
zenda, you're disturbing everybody dread- 
fully,’ so I tried to stop. I'd almost suc- 
ceeded when I caught sight of the woman 
next to me—youd know her name if I 
mentioned it—and she was trying to raise 
herself to a sitting position without iet- 
ting her elbows touch the floor; the ob- 
ject being to touch her toes with her 
fingers. She was moaning and going on 
—l won’t forget that sight if I live for- 
ever!” 

Miss Fazenda told a story on her di- 
rector, Eddie Cline, that really belongs 
here by right of contrast. She says that 
instead of having himself steamed, and 
pounded, and otherwise tortured for the 
sake of beauty, he doesn’t care how he 
looks, or who sees him looking that way. 
just so he’s comfortable. 

“But the time he really looks the fun- 
niest,” she went on, “and not being a 
bit vain, he'll tell you .this himself, is 
when he’s dressed up. This morning, he 
told all of us that last night he was 
standing in front of the Tavern—a cafe 
near Los Angeles)—in his dress suit, when 
some man came up and said to him, ‘Here, 
boy, call me a taxi!’ He says that the 
next time he goes out he’s going to take 
his flute and lead the negro orchestra!” 

As a little girl, Louise Fazenda didn’t 
have the slightest desire to be an actress. 
Her burning ambition was to be either 
a school teacher or a writer or both. It 
took a chance change from a Southern 
belle to a Negro servant, made in order 
to get five dollars, to bring out a rare 
talent as a comedienne that has resulted 
in fame and many, many times the orig- 
inal five dollars. Now, at an age when 
many are just thinking of beginning, she 
is already looking toward comedy drama 
—a new field to conquer. She has been 
in pictures just three years. 
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Lash-Brow-ine and May- with inferior imitations. . 


i” EYES—the most important feature of the face, should possess i) 
“, charm, beauty and soulful expression. Your eyes may be dark, AN 
". blue, grey or brown, in all cases, however, the eyes that possess that fascinating z 
#’ charm are shaded by long, thick, silky lashes and beautiful well-shaped eyebrows. 4) 
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4) bell Beauty Booklet pre- Send your order direct to ") 
“4 paid under plain cover. Maybell Laboratories \ 
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a boy ever has are a faithful dog and an DE ne ee ee ee 
Old Town, the Master Canoe. Old ‘Towns EE Guceedl ack ietchiont enmiite. Ghete “one onder a 
are sturdy, buoyant and quickly respon- each person. The box of Juanita Compact Rouge 1 
sive to each stroke. They will take you light, me -dium or « dark contains a genuine Austra- [| 


lian Lamb's Wool Puff also amirror, Juanita Al- 
mond Cre ambennt »equal forcleansihg and massage, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


& 

This offer is to introduce the Juanita toilet special- +. 

ties, but we will d pre omptly refund your \ oe 
doliar if you do ne aol a absolutely sat- 
anes d. Mention she “ ae of powder and 
ouge wanted (flesh,white or brunctte). 
Se nd $1 today. Re turned if dissatisfie -d. 


—.. A. HERMO CO. 
542 E. 63rd St, CHICAGO 


where the hunting and fishing are best. 
Write for Catalog. 


OLD TOWN 
CANOE Co. 


764 Main St. 
= Old Town, Maine 
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NO MONEY 
INADVANCE 


This is one of the 
» grand bicycles 
we send free—on 
30 Day's Trial— 
the famous 


that has created such a 
sensation in the bicycle 
world. You'll simply fallin 
love withevery detail. Has 
Mm, $25.00 worthof actual value 
> inequipment found on no 
other bicycle. In addi- 
tion we give you 
$ Premium 
Outfit 
FREE 
Accept this liberal 
offer. Send at once 
for big Bicycle Book 
showing 44 styles, 


sizes and colors to 
choose from. We shi 




















ty and the speediest 
bike you. ever saw, 
keep it. Or return at 
our expense within 30 
days after arrival and 
we won't charge you 
for the use of it. 











, pag Seles Tole Grand 
ler. Write for Bicycle 
Electric Book Today - ithen ‘te it 
us whic “ye to shi 
Light and you on our liberal no money- 
Auto Horn 






in-advance plan potore, offer 
is withdrawn. Write NOW. 


CYCLE COMPANY, 
Dept.S-40 CHICAGO 
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Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 

attractive 


eal 





Adopted by Screen, Stage, Society 


Hair Dress will make the 
stay the way you comb it and retain a smooth, 
dressy appearance the entire evening. With 
Hair Dress you can comb your hair in the fash- 
ionable straight back style—or any way you 
want it. Hair Dress will also give to your hair 
that beautiful lustre so much in vogue with men 
and women of the stage,the screen and societ 


Send For Trial Jar 


Send fifty cents to-day for 
five days. If it isn’t just what you have been 
looking for—send it back. Your money will 
be cheerfully returned to you. Send stamps, 
coin or money order. Your jar of delicately 
scented, grease less Hair Dress will be 
promptly mailed. 


HAIR DRESS CO., 4652 N. Campbell Ave., 


most stubborn hai: 


a trial jar. Use it 


Chicago 











Price-To Introduce 


To prove to you that our blue 
white MEXICAN DIAMOND exactly 
resembles the finest genuine 
South African Gem, with same 
dazzling, rainbow-hued brillian- 
cy (Guaranteed), we will send you 
this beautiful. high-grade, 12.kt 
gold-tilled Tiff, Ring set with 





kt. gem, regular catalog price 

$4.98, for One-Half Price, $2.50. 

Same gem in Gent's Heavy Tooth 

Rte. Belcher Ring. catalog price, $6.26 

Only $2.50 for $3.10. Wonderful, dazzling’ 

rainbow brilliancy. Guaranteed 20 

Years. Send $1.00 and wewillship C.O.D. for Free Examina- 
thea. Money back if not pleased Act quick. State size 


Offer limited. Only one to acustomer. Catalog free. Agents Wanted 
MEXCIAS pinssene IMPORTING cO., Department C. e.. » bas Cruces, NEW MEXICO 


Controllers of the Genuir Diamond 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head 





Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored m hearing 
and stopped Head Noises, and w ti doit for 
you. They are Tiny egaphones. Cannot 
be seen when worn Easy to put in. eaxy to 
take out Are “Unseen Comforts.’ Inex 
pensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 70 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 


Eve 
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La Tosca 


(Continued from page 


of 


a moan agony which he could not 
restrain burst from Mario. Then a 
chorus of voices and oaths from the 
soldiers. “He has fainted!” 

La Tosca dropped on her knees. “Do 
not torture him further,’ she begged. 
*] cannot endure it! I will tell. I will 


take you to the recess in the wall.” 

But when she led them to the hiding 
place of Angelotti, it was too late. He 
had heard them coming and had swal- 
lowed poison. He had cheated Scarpia 
and his band; his lifeless body lay in a 
heap on the floor. 


“Mother of God be thanked,” mur- 
mured the girl. 


But Scarpia turned on her in a fury. 
“Think you that Scarpia lives to be 
made sport of? I will show you. Your 
Mario shall pay the price. Arrest him, 
men. We will hang him from the scaf- 
fold in the morning for the traitor that 
he is.” 

Brutally they 
Mario to his feet and with kicks and 
buffets thrust him from the room, into 
the street. With a wild scream La Tosca 
fell senseless to the floor. 

When she revived, she was lying on a 
pallet in a cell. Knowing that with her 
first coherent thought she would fly to the 
(‘ueen to intercede for her lover, Scarpia 
had taken the precaution to have her 
arrested and confined. In a faint voice, 
she asked the hour. Her keeper, seeing 
that she was conscious, came to her and 
informed her of what had happened, and 
that as soon as she was sufficiently re- 
covered the Baron Scarpia desired that 
she should be brought before him. 

With trembling hands the girl arranged 
her dress, smoothed her hair, made herself 
presentable. She was pale—this would 
not do; she must be beautiful to touch 
Scarpia’s heart when she pleaded with him 
for mercy. So false roses bloomed in her 
cheeks and her pallid lips were a Cupid’s 
bow of loveliness when she stood before 
the old Baron, who sat at a sumptuous 
supper and invited her to share it with 
him. 

She made a gesture of aversion. “Food 
would choke me while Mario lies in prison. 


pulled the reviving 


Oh, be kind and give him to me, most 
noble Scarpia.” 

Scarpia devoured her with his cruel, 
sensual eves. “Would vou buy your lov- 
er’s freedom?” he asked. “If so, I will 
name the only price.” 

She was about to give eager assent 
when the look on his face told her his 
meaning. “You beast!” she spat at him. 


“First will I plunge a dagger in my heart.” 
She snatched a knife from the table, as 
if to suit her actions to her words. 

He continued to gaze at her unmoved. 
‘Then Mario shall surely die, and at once, 
without trial. Is this your boasted love, 
that vou refuse any chance to save him?” 

Suddenly the girl collapsed in a chair, 
like a crumpled, brilliant flower. She 
watched the cruel. gloating eyes before 
her as a fascinated bird is held in thrall 
by an evil snake. “Will you set us both 
free?” she asked. “Will you give us both 
safe conduct from Italv—if I agree?” 

He nodded, with an avid gleam in his 
eves. “Then do with me what you will,” 


ry advertisement ir 
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she said brokenly. ‘Provided Mario shall 
go free, for 1 am the one that betrayed 
him, through my jealousy.” 

One of her little hands lay like a white 
flower on the damask of the table cover. 
Scarpia reached forward and covered it 


with his own. A shudder ran through 
La Tosca, but she did not move. Beside 


her lay the knife which she had dropped 
a minute before. Her eyes, like those of 
a hunted animal, devoured it, and a light 
crept into them. 

“Will you give the order for his release 
now?” she asked. 

“I cannot well do that because of po- 
litical feeling,” said the crafty Chief of 
Police. “The execution will take place 
that is, apparently. But I will have him 
shot instead of hanged, and the guns of 
the firing squad will contain only blank 
cartridges. 1 will see that he has instruc- 
tions to fall as dead. then you can come 
and take his body away.” 

“And will you give the order now, im- 
mediately, so that there can be no error?” 
Her eyes were eager. 

He clapped his hands to summon a 
servant, and then requested writing ma- 
terial. “I will send this to the captain 
of the firing squad tonight,” he said, as 
he sealed a note. “Then in the morning 
the supposed execution will take place 
And tonight— 

She bowed her head in submission. 
fingers played with the handle of the 
knife. “But the safe conduct, the pass by 
which we may leave the country. Will 
you give that to me now?” 

“You are Tantalus’ self,” he scowled, 
but he reached for paper and drew up the 
passport. La Tosca watched him like a 
cat, leaning over his shoulder and scarcely 
breathing. Stealthily her fingers closed 
on the knife which lay beside her. With 
the last flourish of his pen, she plunged 
it into his heart. 

She wiped the blood from her hands 
and true to her training, placed a crucifix 
in the hands of the dead man, then knelt 
by his side for a moment in prayer. Then 
she hastened to the prison where Mario 
was confined and told him what she had 
done; and he stroked her hair and for- 
gave her for everything and assured her 
of his undving love. 

It was morning. The time had come 
when Mario was to be led forth to be 
shot. La Tosca had told him of the blank 
cartridges and hope was high in his breast. 
La Tosca had the passport, which Scarpia 
had written, close to her heart. She knew 
that Scarpia had given orders the previous 
evening that he was_not to be disturbed. 
so that his death was as vet undiscovered 
Only a few minutes now, and she and her 


Her 


lover would be free. Palpitating with 
eagerness, she waited while the soldiers 
led him forth. 

There was a rattle of musketry. She 


waited long enough to give them time to 
leave him. then went forth to claim his 
body. as was her right. Went joyfully, 
for the dread ordeal was over. 

But Mario lay so still, so still! And 
what was this? Blood! It was oozing 
from his shirt. With trembling fingers 
she sought his heart. It was silent. The 
soldiers’ rifles had been loaded with ball. 
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La Tosca 


( Continued ) 
Scarpia had deceived her after all. Mario 
had breathed his last love vow; never 
more would she doubt him. His breast 
was riddled with bullets. 

Mad with grief, she rose to her feet. 
And then from ali sides of the Castle 
poured forth soldiers. “You are under 
arrest,” they shouted. “It is Scarpia’s 
orders.” 

With a wild scream she broke from 
them and scrambled to the top of the 
parapet. ‘“Scarpia! Go find him! 
Nevermore will he give you orders. I 
have stilled his lying lips forever. Scarpia 
will not answer and you call him.” She 
flung one rounded arm up toward the 
sky. ‘He lies weltering in his own blood 
and it was this hand that sent him there!” 

The soldiers surged toward the top of 
the parapet, with oaths and menacing 
cries. Magnificently she defied them. 
“Think you your vile hands shall ever 
touch the living Tosca? Never! I go 
to join my Mario!” 

She leaped. There was a splash and a 
choking cry. And then the turbid, yellow 
Tiber swept its freight along without a 
sound 


That Imp Constance 
(Continued from page 31 


With my face covered from the lens, | 
wailed for them to stop and let me out, 
but I might as well have appealed to the 
moon. When it came time for me to be 
found, I was almost frozen.” 

Her mood changed suddenly to that 
of a wicked child and she bubbled in 
silent amusement. 

“But I got even with Daddy Giblyn.” 
she chuckled. “when we went to Boston. 
A couple of stunning looking girls called 
on him in regard to entering motion pic- 
ture work. They were quite prominent 
socially and beautifully gowned. and he 
was having a very nice time.” The imp 
on the couch narrowed her eyes in ecstatic 
enjoyment of the memory. “I wandered 
aimlessly through the hotel lobby. and as 
I neared him and his visitors, called out 
casually, ‘Hello. Daddy!’ They were 
thoroughbreds, but just the same I saw 
that my shot had told. Conversation 
wasn't quite so animated, and when 
Mother came in they heard my greeting 
to her. With one accord they rose and 
one of them said sweetly. holding out her 
hand, ‘Thank you so much, Mr. Giblyn, 
for your kindly advice. You've been so 
helpful. But we mustn't detain you any 
longer from your wife and daughter.’ ’ 

I laughed with her as I got up to go. 
“But.” I protested, “why are you going 
to California?” 

She beamed on me happily and kissed 
her fingertips to an imaginary weather 
god. 

“Why ask such a foolish question?” 
she queried. “I’m going out to the most 
perfect climate in the world, where the 
sun shines all the time and they don’t 
know what a blizzard looks like.” 

One week later she sent me the follow- 
ing telegram: “It rains here every day. 
They call it the rainy season. Somebody 
lied. Home shortly.” 
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Your Choice! 
Sent on Free Trial 


You can have your choice of over 2000 musical 
instruments for onc week’s trial in your own home. 
Then, if you decide to purchase, you can pay the 
rock-bottom price at the rate of a few cents a day. 
If you do not want the instrument, send it back. The 
trial won’t cost you a penny. 


10c a Day You will be astonished at the 


many Instruments you may pay for at 
the rate of 10 cents aday. On this great special offer you have 
over 2000 items to choose from. 


We Offer: 


—the best instruments that can be made. 
—rock-bottom manufacturer's prices. 

—one week's trial at our expense. 

—triple silver-plated cornet for only 10c a day. 
—your choice of over 2000 instruments. 


WurRUIZER 


200 years of instrument making 


Wurlitzer has supplied the United States 
Government with Trumpets for 55 years 
The name “ Wurlitzer” stamped On musical instruments has 
stood for the highest quality for nearly ‘wo centuries. Weare 
manufacturers or importers of every known musical instrument, 
every one sold to you at direct-from-the-manufacturers price. 


PlayItaWeek—At OurExpense 


Try out the instrument of your choice in your own way before 
you decide to buy. Compare it with other instruments. Test it. = 
Use it just as if it were yourown. Then after one week’strial £E 
— either pay a little each month or send it back. E 
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¥ 
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Send the Coupon i The Rudolph Worlitzer Co. 


East 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Just put yournameandaddress ; South Wabash _— a 
on the coupon now and get our 176 nase catalog absolutely free. Alsa 


tel! me about your especial offer direct 
from tne manufacturer. 


big, mew catalog absolutely 
free. Please state what in- / 


strument you are interested in 
and we'll send you the big176- Name 
page book free and prepaid. 





Al 
=s The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. i 
: Dept. 1534 
. e 4th St., Cincinnatt, Ohio 
. - We bash Ave. * Chicago , 4 
= WY " nut Beams Erbevented 600 ..ccccec.-:s015 veeseesseccs--+ -cereccencnecees - 
° MANUAL LAMM Ln UWHUUAAUAAUA AAA EO (Name of Instrument bere) 


ee ==) AT HOME! 
What shall I do to earn e | Mt a 
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ey a Cornet 
the money so necessary : ae —" Music no longer difficult! 
to the welfare and happiness of my family ? Genteia New plan makes it easy to 
This » oqe stion thousands of women are asking theqestves Harp learnbyhome study. Posi- 
every day hey need more money—to meet the increased cost o senile a Ris H 3 
living — to pay off a mortgage or buy a home —to educate their . tive ly easier than with pri 
children —to pay doctor’s bills —there are many reasons why. Siete vate teacher. Faster pro 
Many of them have been helped in this problem and now have , rress 4 7 »able 

money to spend and permanent assured incomes by becoming Clarinet er map You will be A le to Whitt- 

our representative and selling our Piccolo play your favorite instru ac *." Nev 

Saxophone ment in a few short York, writes: “ 

Worlds Star, Cetee months! More than 200,- on"Qour won 

i) O00 on, W en¢ chil- derful system. 

Hosiery and Klan Knif Sissies men, women and ch Gorful eviten. 

Un er wesr dren have learned by OUr one note from 

etendaaniaatdl P : method. You, too, can another, but in 

to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, we can - » — . > ashor € 

show you a fine independent way to have more money to spend, I arn in your spare time, have mastered 

og ¢ ‘ ee 1 plano anc 

We guarantee It. tt ) 


We Have Helped More Than 15,000 


am now com- 


sing music,’” 
Th ey are now enjoying large and prosperous busine: sses with ma 
constantly increasing sales. With our he ip their Incomes are essons . 
growing larger every day. You can do the same as they have 
done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and — an Knit t Inde rwear in We want to have one pupil in each 
your home town No P revious expe nee is sary. Our locality at once to help advertise 
advertising makes sales easy—the alles olds the tres le. Write our home study method. For a 
today! We give you protecte i territory fae prompt deliveries. Epworth, ee. short time, therefore, we offer our 
0) . * he 
We have been in business here for twenty-three years. tng gs ‘Re. marvelous ‘lessons F’ ‘REE. Only 





charge is for po stage mane d sheet- 
music--averaging only nts 
Re “inners 






teacher's cer- nusic-- 
tificate. IT high- weekly. wher 





C.N. Pitts. 
pupils Mace on, Ga., 


amazi 
y recommend es ok giving all the fac ts ar ud par writes: ‘‘ Have 


BAY CiTy. MICH. BS your school and 












wouldn't. take ticulars. Send a postal t« day! completed your 
ice forthe’ U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC goures caves mm 


pe me." has@iv- 664 Brunswick Bldg. New York City students.’” 





















I WILL GIVE YOU 
Beauty, Figure and Health 


| CrrsH YGLO 


Irrespective of your ageor physical condition A Pp iSH 
my method of physical culture instruction N 1L 0] 
will work wonders. 25 years of successful ex- 


Brilliant, lasting and 
; waterproof. Powder 
25c. Cake 25c and 50c. 
Send for free sample. 
| | hg: GRAF BROS., Inc. 


perience is my guarantee. No hard work—a 
child can understand and follow my instruc- 
tions. You can voduce or gain weight. 
FULL COUKSE, $5. Send for particulars. 
MRS. LA neue, | Physical Culture Expert 
Dept. 8, 825 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J. 











119 W. 24th Sr. New York 
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AZUREA 
: o The PERFUME of Personality 
| > 


Half revealing, half concealing 
‘ but wholly appealing in its 
4 subtle. haunting fragrance, 






‘> which per sonalizes the user 


1Ocents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
somples of ATUREA Fece Pomder 
Sechet Powder ond Perfume 


rams T. PiveRr “~ 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U S and Canada 
Dept M-M24 Lost 224 Street New Yorks City 








Put Roses in Tour Cheeks 
with 


| JAF ROSE 
SOAP 


A pretty skin—evidence of cleanliness and 
glowing health—distinguishes all who use 
Jap Rose Soap. 

Note how quickly it lathers — its delightful effect on 
the skin how clean and fresh you feel. Ideal for 
shampooing—makes the hair fluffy and glossy. Try it 
and you'll always prefer it. Sold by most good dealers. 


Trial Offer: Se ad pee 1 for an attractive Pia 


kage contairing 4 
foae Miniatures folk. = of one each of Jap Rose 
aicum Powder, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES s. KIRK & COMPANY, 724 E. Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 











vt, Movie Star ror.2, 


E were the first to produce postcard 100 
photos and photographs of the 


movie Stars and toda 





larges st direct-to-you distributors. Our for 
pe mal acquaintance with the screen fa 
week a enables us to offer you exe x oa ive and $ 00 
recent poses at lowest price Send a quarter 
for eighteen : ! your ewn choice or fifty cents 





for forty or a dollar fur a hundred. Billie 
18 Burke, Mary Pickford, Clara Kimball 
Voune., Orensto x. Bushman, Theda Bara, 


f id 50) others that you kn any 
or Actual ‘photographs in attractive po 
size all Feature Stars, at “so 
25c cents. Get 3 beautiful photos of your 
favorit in dif it views and poses 


Special at $1. 00 for 3. “Send a stamp for sample 
card and our list, sent free with all orders. Stills 


of well known stars 10 for $1. Send the names of 
your favorites, we may have them. 
FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A, 1st Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. ff 


DELATONE 


EAUTY specialists recommend 
DEL-A-TONE for quick, safe 
and sure removal of hair trom 

arms, neck or face. At druggi 
or mailed to your addres 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 

339 S. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. GA 




















| rence 





stor $1. 00. 


Chicago, Il. 
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What Makes Them Cry 


(Continued from page 56) 


Gladys Brockwell, another Fox emo- 
tional star, believes that music is almost 
a necessity in dramatic scenes, but she 
has no preferences. She leaves it to the 
musicians,—usually a trio, violin, cello 
and harp,—just so the tempo of the action 
is maintained. 

The Universal Company has more 
musicians on its payroll than any other 
film producer. It is no unusual occur- 
to see as many as four orchestras 
playing for as many companies on adja- 
cent stages. Nearly all of the Bluebird 
stars like music for their dramatic scenes, 
but Mae Murray just can’t get along 
without it. She likes a string quartet, 
and her favorite weep song is Irving Ber- 
lin’s “When I Lost You.” She also likes 
our old friend “Melody in F.” 

Then there is a goodly group of players 
who not only are not affected advanta- 
geously by music but are actually annoyed 
and unable to depict any emotion but 
peevishness with music on the set. Among 
the more prominent of these is “Blanche 
Sweet. She is one of the Biograph school 
of ingenues, taught by Griffith to act with- 
cut outside assistance. Mae Marsh is 
another. Both must feel what they are 
portraying—must actually be the girl they 
are characterizing, before they can emote 
—and music bothers them. Either can 
shed tears by the hour and bucketful 
without recourse to musical aid, but only 
when properly directed. Pauline Fred- 
erick is another who relies on her director 
to put her in a frame of mind that will 
eventually lead to tears. She has the 
ability to characterize at a moment’s no- 


tice but when it comes to tears, Miss 
Frederick pauses. She is of the type that 
is unaccustomed to tearful indulgences 


and she has to summon all the emotional 
sentiment that lies behind the mask of 
the true artist to bring herself into a 
crying mood. 

Marguerite Clark likes music but she 
hasn’t been called upon to shed a tear, for 
public exhibition, since she became a 
Famous Player. Not that she cannot, for 
her stage experience has proven her to be 
more than just a portrayer of pretty child 
roles. Billie Burke is another famed 
actress who is seldom called upon to shed 
tears but when she does, well, it’s some 
cry. She also likes music but doesn't need 
it to register deep grief. 


THE HOWLING MYSTERY 


Well. here we are with a lot of space 
filled and the roll far from called in its 
entirety, but perhaps there’s enough to 
give the reader some sort of idea of what 
the writer has been trying to get over. 
Of course, there might be some mention 
of the “nut director,” as Pete Props used 
to characterize the type, who has to have 
music to get him in the proper mood for 
directing, of the musician who was com- 
mitted to the asylum after attempting to 
play for the filming of a Doug Fairbanks 
picture and other unique incidents con- 
nected with the text, but they are specific 
and unusual and not general. So this will 
be concluded and summed up with the 
verdict of the little extra girl during the 
filming of a Pickford cry: “Ain't music 
just perfectly grand!” 

Viola Dana’s director is her husband— 
John Hancock Collins. And everybody 
knows that any husband can make his 
wife cry. He simply tells her that he 
isn’t going to buy her a new hat this year, 
or this spring, or whatever the season 
may be. But this wouldn’t work with 
Viola Dana, because her salary is quite 
sufficient to provide her with all the mil- 
linery she wants. And as they are as 
happy a couple as you can find in the 
moving picture colonies of either coast, 
their relationship has nothing to do with 
Mr. Collins’ success in drawing tears when 
he needs ’em. If it is a situation which 
Miss Dana can imagine herself actually 
experiencing, the tears come of them- 
selves, but if it be one, which it usually 
is, which she cannot possibly imagine as 
part of her life, Mr. Collins has her think 
of something else. 

For example, Miss Dana started her 
public career as a child dancer. So Mr. 
Collins suggests that she think of a poor 
girl who has suddenly been discovered by 
a theatrical manager to be a wonderfully 
graceful dancer. He engages her for a 
production, and the girl has every reason 
to expect fame and fortune. As she is 
leaving her poor home to go to the theatre, 
the rickety railing of the front porch 
breaks and she falls, dislocating her ankle. 
As a matter of fact, one of the biggest 
tragedies in Viola’s rather happy life was 
her enforced retirement for a few months 
with a twisted tendon. So the tragedy is 
real, and the tears come. It’s quite 
simple. 


By J. P. McEvoy 


I know why villains always have 
Those vicious black mustaches. 


I know 


why little heroines 


Have long and curly lashes. 

I know why vamps have supple spines 
And quivah all the while 

And make you thrill along the keel 
When they exude a smile. 


[ know why guys that hang around 
When movie heroes die 

Doff their hats and shake their heads 
(Nobody else knows why) 

How letters pages long are wrote 
With just one scrawly stab, 

How movie trains are engineered 
From the left hand side of the cab. 
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I know a lot of things about 
The movie tricks and twirls 

I know just why the leading men 
Have cute, ambrosial curls, 

I know why all the ingenues 
Have golden locks and sunny, 

sut darned if I can figure out 
Why custard pie is funny. 
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Real Folks 


(Continued from page 


havent mentioned it 
before, but Lady Blessington was an ar- 
dent Red Cross worker. She had gar- 
nered a good many American dollars for 
the relief of suffering Belgium, and now 
she planned, before her return to Eng- 
land, to give a final reception to her 
friends and co-workers, many of whom 
were bright lights in the social realm 
where Father Dugan so longed to shine, 
but to which his millions would not gain 
him entrance. On the day in question 
workmen’s and decorators’ hammers were 
busy from early morning until evening, 
and when the last flag had been nailed 
up and the last festoon of blossoms ar- 
ranged, Lady Bessington invited Mother 
Dugan over for a final look before the 
festivities began. Of course, Mother and 
Father Dugan had been invited to at- 
tend the reception, which Lady Blessing- 
ton assured Mother was be quite in- 
formal. 

As Mother Dugan, quite entranced with 
Lady Blessington’s decorative scheme, 
was voicing her approval. and Father 
Dugan was sitting upon his porch, try- 
ing to smoke and read a newspaper but 
in reality worrying about Jimmy, two 
young people stole silently up to a clump 
of trees near the Clifton place. Tres- 
ently Dugan rose and went into the house. 
“Now’s your chance,’ whispered the 
fairer of the pair of watchers, in a voice 
that seemed strangely familiar. There- 
upon the other member stole to a trellis 
near where Father Dugan had been sit- 
ting, and presently a very masculine pair 
of legs was stealthily climbing through 
@ window in the upper story of the Clif- 
ton house. There was something fa- 
miliar about them, too. 

Presently the titled 
Mother Dugan were 
the whirlwind entrance 
who threw her arms around the necks 
of both of them, alternately. and kissed 
them both indiscriminately. Mother Du- 


Now perhaps we 


Englishwoman and 
rather startled by 
of Joyce Clifton, 


gan patted the girl on the arm and she 
took the caress as a matter of course. 
Then she left. saying that she must dress 
for the evening. Joyce grabbed Lady 
Blessington around the waist and waltzed 
her toward the conservatory. Then she 
smilingly held up her left hand. On 
the third finger was a plain circlet ot 
gold. 

“And arent you going to bring your 
brand-new husband to my _ reception? 
asked Lady Blessington, when all the tale 
was told. 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Joyce. “He's up- 


stairs stealing his evening clothes now. 

At the Dugan’s. Mother was telling 
Father that it was time he started to 
dress, and asking him if he had found 
any trace of Jimmy. “No, Mother,” he 
replied sadly. “He's no longer at the 
greenhouse—and neither was he at an- 
other place I went.” 

Mother Dugan sighed. 
for the best that he'll 
You were too harsh with 
mind that now.” 

The reception was a 
All the real people of 


“Weil, ict’s 
turn up 
him— 


hope 
again. 
but never 

splendid thing. 
wealth and_ posi- 


tion had come to do honor to a sincere 
worker in the cause of charity. Father 
Wher 


SO) 


Dugan, standing rather forlorniy in a cor- 
ner, was lost in wonder as he heard the 
doorman announce names that he knew, | 
from his perusal of the newspapers, were 
names worth while. 

Killier? Why that must be Killier, the 
steel magnate. and Mrs. Killier—What 
Was it they were saying about her? She 
had just returned from the front 
France? And these other names——Castle, 
Mayhew, Storms. His astonishment grew. 
Beside these, he knew that Van Arsden’s 
prestige was but a picayune proposition. 


And 


who, in Heaven’s name was that? 
Violently he twitched Mother Dugan’s | 
dress. “Mary! These folks have got 
their housekeeper receivin’. 

Mother Dugan smiled calmly and se- 
renely. Now was her time to. score. 
“Oh, yes, Pat. I want you to meet my 
dear friend, Lady Blessington.” Dazedly | 


Dugan followed her, as she moved 
ward, giving the introduction. 

Lady Blessington’s eyes twinkled as she 
held out her hand. She fully appreciated 
the situation. Then in quick succession 
the Dugans were made acquainted with 
the Killiers, the Castles, and the rest. 
And—for the Love of Mike, here 
Jimmy! <And on his arm the dancing 
teacher! And Lady Blessington was in- 
troducing Jimmy as Joyce’s husband! 

Pat pulled out his handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. He became aware that 


Killier, the great Killier, was speaking. 
“] want to congratulate you, Mr. Dugan. 
Youve got the sweetest and _ finest 
daughter-in-law in New York. Your boy | 
las put mine out of the running on two | 
counts now.” 

‘Two counts.” said Pat, still dazed. 

“Yes. Koots tells me that Jimmy's 
the blood-thirsty young scrapper that 


whipped him at college. and then disap- 


peared afterward; and now he’s carried 
off Joyce Clifton, too.” 
“Sure. sure.” said Pat with a noble ef- 


fort to recover himself. 
ried this afthernoon.” 
Pat Dugan was no piker. 


‘They were mar- 


whatever he 


was. His spirits began to rise at the 
splendid way everything was turning out, 

he was ready to forget his own hu- 
miliation. He went over to his new 
daughter-in-law and whispered: ‘The 
place next door shall be vour wedding 
present, my dear. I just bought it to- 
day. 

Joyce looked up at him with an un- 
certain sinile. He looked rather pathetic, | 
in all this grand company, rather uncom- 
fortable and out of place. She was too 
happy to be resentful. She reached up 
her arms and clasped them around his | 
neck, whispering “Thank vou—Father 
Dugan.” 

A little later Father Dugan bumped 
into Mother Dugan in a corner of the 
conservatory. He had got matters quite 
satisfactorily arranged in his own mind, 
by this time. He explained them his 
wife: 

“You see. I arranged this marriage in 
my own way. Mother. For I saw how 


it was with real folks.” 

Mother Dugan put her hand tenderly 
on his shoulder. “Did you now, Pat?” 
said she. 
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QUICK, RELIABLE, EASY 


SHORTHAND 


‘IN 5 HOURS 


Absolutely astound- 
ing—the quickness, 
| certainty and ease 


| with which you learn 
K. I. Shorthand. No 
long period of study; 





Taking notes iit 
. I. Shorthand 


Learn in 5 Minutes 


Th Spec wmen Lesson <And Whole Coursein 5 Hours 
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Shorthand signs you won't forget. 
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every word in the dictionary in 
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Guarantee You CanLearn 


If you have learned the above in 5 minutes 
| you should learn the whole system in less 
than 5 hours; after which you develop speed 
with ordinary prac 
tice. $5,000 reward 
onsuperiority of K.]. 
Shorthand. Take 
down speeches, 
talks, telephone 
messages, orders, 
sermons; make your 
memoranda 
quickly. Keep pri- 
vate diary. Improve 
your efficiency. 
Golden opportu- 
nities now for those 
who learn short 
hand. Preference 
is given in employment to those who use it. 


FREE BROCHURE TO YOU 


Let us send you FREE, our new brochure 
of the wonderfully easy-to-learn K. I. Short- 
hand. The total cost, including special cor- 
| responde nce, will be only five dollars under 
30 days’ money-back offer. Fill out or copy 
| coupon below and mail to us promptly. A 
Magazine. Address : 


King Institute 


| 8 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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The 


Birthright 


of Every 


Woman 


The attractive 








ness of Venus is 
in that form di- 
vine—a pertect 








bust and figure — 
which has become fa- 
mous th» ighout the ages. A book has just 


been prepared which tells how women may 
secure the beauty of figure development hith- 
erto unknown to them. This book is sent free 
because it also tells about the 


Kathryn Murray Method of 


Form Development 
by whic h any woman, voung or middle 
1 


aged, 
may obtai ndertuls t et my t 


_This Book Free 
rowning Glory 4 n 













n ‘to your fhe levelop your * 

chest—p sar beautifully round a 

ed shoul lers. I lis you how 

to do it in a charmingly natural 

and simple manner Write for , 

it today & 

Kathryn Murray, loc. . 

SUITE 458-8 Garland Bidg., Chicago ~ 





Ishow this season 1001 economy prize 
styles, I secured these models by offer- 
ing prizes to famous designers. These were 
judged by seventeen experts. So my_ new 
Fashion Book shows perfectly stunning things 
at lower prices than even former seasons. It 
cuts clothes expense one-half in all these 
departments: 


Suits— Coats—Dresses— Waists—Skirts—Hats— 
Shoes—Lingerie—Underwear—Children’s 
W ear—Also 300 Kinds of Piece Goods 


Pay Little by Little 


With my Style Book will come a credit certificate 
opening your account. You may order what you please 
on approval. It will be sent pooue for free examina- 
tion. If satisfied you spread the cost over many months, 
paying for your clothes while you wear them. 

ASK NOW. never have enough books to go 
around, so please send for your copy now. 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS 3534 Mospratt St., CHICAGO 




















PLANT A WAR GARDEN 


HIS FREE BOOK TELLS caeneal 








It’s a complete, beautifully illu seated. informative, concis: 


dictionary of gardening and fr sit sre! Combines th 

boiled down good things ofall go« ~*~ “ed books! Representa- 
tive of our pure, tested seed, every one o Suh h you plant isa 
shot atthe Kaiser! Every garden furrow atrench in which to 


do your part! Feed yourseli—*‘food will win the war’’— 
produce your share, and cut down living cost. Send your 
own and name of one neighbor who also plants a garden and we 
will send this 1918 Planting Guide and Pure Seed book postpaid. 


SPECIAL: 2222: 2: 


nea i ~ "and be 

re for early 

spring planting, enclose $1. 00 4 oe F our prene aid 
and specially se sleeted WIN-THE GAR- 

DE N (sufficient for family of Gall summer and 

fall) of peas, beans, corn, onions, lettuce (2 
kinds), beets, tomatoes, radishes (2 kinds), 











ering Sweet Peas and ria Asters. Ordet 
early. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back, 


GALLOWAY BRCS. & CO., Waterloo, lowa 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 









WOMEN TRIAL 


Fischeh, PROTECTOR 


A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger size re- 














Dept 413 **The BigSeed House with the Littleads’’ 


quired. ver one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 

or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 

if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 
The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 

First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Now Ready! 


months after it left the press. 


@ The 


that can be taught on the subject. 


book teaches everything 
It 
contains chapters on the construction 
of comedies, titles, 


of 


form, captions, 


detailing action; also a scenario 
from a library of scripts which have 


seen successful production. 


Photoplay Publishing Co., 
[ 





Captain 
remarkably 


Scenario Writing 


A Complete and Authoritative Treatise 
on This New and Lucrative Art. 


So great was the demand for the first edition that it was sold out two 
Capt. Peacocke is one of the most expe- 
rienced and successful members of the profession, both as a scenario 
editor of many of the largest companies and as an independent writer. 


Send for it today— Price, fifty cents postpaid 


Address Dept. 


350 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Leslie T. Peacocke’s 
popular book on 


@. This book will be of especial value 
to all who contemplate scenario writ- 
ing, 
form. 


who do not know 
In other words, 
valuable to the man or 


and scenario 
it will be in- 
woman who 
has a good story, but who does not 


know how to put it together. 


9H 
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Photoplay Writing 
(Continued from page 82) 
climax. In “Reaching for the Moon,” 
we started Alexis off with some compara- 
tively simple adventures, then gradually 
they got more and more violent up to 

the climax when he fell off the cliff. 

The climax is of course the point of 
highest interest and should be worked 
up to steadily and gradually with ever- 
increasing suspense. Once this point is 
reached the suspense is over and there 
is nothing left but the denouement and 
the finale. In these the story should be 
satisfactorily ended, a satisfactory end- 
ing being one which is the logical out- 
come of, and justifies the beginning. In 
“Reaching for the Moon” we started with 
the admonition “Be careful what you wish 
for because you are likely to get it,” 
and Alexis did get it to his sorrow. At 
the finish of the story the heroine wisely 
guide’! Alexis into wishing for something 
worthy and for something that he was 
capable of handling. Alexis got what he 
wished and because he had wished wisely, 
we left him happy at the finish. 

In all our stories we seek something to 
satirize and in “Reaching for the Moon” 
we had the additional desire to poke fun 
at the wildly romantic type of novel, 
which for years has flooded the American 
book market. This however, was in ad- 
dition to our main story construction, 
and unless the reader has had considerable 
experience in writing, it would probably 
be better to study his story with an eye 
to constructing it in the simplest form. 
Of course, one must keep ever in mind 
the types of characters with which one 
is dealing and study carefully every ac- 
tion of each character to see whether or 
not it is the logical action of the char- 
acter in question in the circumstances in 
which he is placed. The psychology of 
the different characters one of the 
most important things in a story. Let 
one character do a single act that is as 
we say “Out of character,” or contrary 
to his nature, and the spectator will say 
“Oh, he never would have done that!” and 
the priceless illusion of your play is lost, 
perhaps never to be regained. 


is 


Revenge is Sweet 
(Continued from page 47) 


out of danger. Then Tim broke out. It 
was awful. 
“Tngratitude, 


he yelled, 


thy name is Sprightly,” 
sawin’ the air with his fists. 
“T taught you all you know, and now 
you openly flout me. Shall I stand 
supinely by and see myself flouted. Not 
by a jug full. An eye for a tooth, that’s 


my motto. I'll get revenge my haughty 
lady. Ill make you suffer.” 
Turnin’ around he began to run for 


his room. I followed, as fast as I could 
with my bum leg, because I knew in rea- 
son that he was goin’ for his gun. 

He beat me to it. As I ran up to his 
door I heard terrible sound within. My 
heart quailed, for I thought I was too late 
te prevent manslaughter. Then I leaped 
through the door. The sight that met my 
cves was worse than I had dreamed. 

With his face registering ‘Ghoulish 
Glee.” Tim was spanking the Pomeranian. 


guaranteed 








Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 100) 


Roy, Goitp Bar, Wasu.—Alfred Paget 
played the part of Belshazzar in “Intoler- 
ance.” Seena Owen was the Princess Be- 
loved, Constance Talmadge the Mountain 
Girl and Robert Harron the Boy. Mary 
Miles Minter will be sweet sixteen on April 1, 
19018. 





Hers, VictToriA, British CoLUMBIA.— 
Neva Gerber is not married. No one has 
ever written Bill Hart’s life. He is an inch 
over six feet and weighs 100. His hair is 


dark brown and his eyes blue 

MayLaANnps, WEST AUSTRALIA.— 
is one of the most recent of 
Viola Dana’s pictures. Mae Murray and 
Wallace Reid were the leads in “To Have 
and To Hold.” Cast of “The Innocence of 
Ruth:” Mr. Carter, Edward Earle; Ruth 
Travers, Viola Dana; Mortimer Reynolds, 
Augustus Phillips; Edna Morris, L. Davril. 
Peoria, Itt—George Siegmann is 
D. W. Griffith as his chief 
assistant. The Fairbanks twins are still on 
the stage. Tom Moore was not in “The 
Long Trail” but Lou-Tellegen played in it 
with Mary Fuller. Richard Barthelmess is 
Write whenever the spirit moves you 
and surely there’s enough spirits in Peoria. 


DorotTHry, 
“Blue Jeans” 


GENIE, 
now back with 


22 
22. 





Marjorig£, Fort WILLIAM, ONT., CANADA. 


—Wallie Reid and Seena Owen played the 
leading roles in “The Yankee from the 
West.” Write Helen Holmes, at 4550 Pasa- 


dena Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 





OreE.—Pronounce Ince 

It is generally agreed 
is stronger entrenched 
at anv time 


M. C. B., Meprorp, 
to rhyme with quince. 
that Mary Pickford 
as a screen attraction now than 
in her career. 





F. E. L., WeLLinGton, NEw ZEALAND.— 
Mary Pickford’s contract with Artcraft was 
recently renewed, we understand, and she 
will probably remain with that concern for 
a long time to come. We are more than 
glad to hear from you and always be sure 
to tell us what’s going on in cinema circles 
over there. 


‘s. 





LEBANON, Pa.—Warner Oland’s role 
in “Patria” was changed from Baron Huroki 
to Senor Morales because a continuance of 
that role after the United States entered the 
great conflict would have been rather em- 
barrassing to our new allies, the Japanese. 

WaLLy WorsuHipPer, PASADENA, CAL.— 
Afraid somebody was aspoofing of you. His 
right name is William Wallace Reid, Senior, 
and his wife’s name is Dorothy Davenport. 
Sorry it wasn’t muy pronto-er but your let- 
ter was buried down at the bottom of the 
pile. 





DorotHy, York, Nesr.—Emmy Wehlen 
and Paul Gordon played the leading roles 
in “The Pretenders” from the book by 
Channing Pollock and Rennold Wolf. The 
photoplay in which June Caprice played the 
“much abused younger sister” was “A Mod- 
ern Cinderella.” There is no book 

R. H., Napa, Cat.—Victor Sutherland was 
the lieutenant in “The Barrier.’ When in 
doubt about addresses mail the letter to your 
favorite in care of Photoplay Magazine and 
it will be forwarded without any delay. 
How are all the nuts? 








Ont., CANAdA.—Dor- 
has played in many Vitagraph 
film plays including “The Law Decides,” 
“Salvation Joan.” “The Secret Kingdom” 
and “The Monev Mill.” 


J. P.. DEsERoNTO, 
othy Kelly 


N. C., Rock Hatt, Mp.—Here is a list 
of the photoplays in which Mary Pickford 
has appeared since five reelers “came in:” 
In the Bishop’s Carriage, Such a Little 
Queen, Cinderella, Mistress Nell, Fanchon 
the Cricket, Dawn of a Tomorrow, Little 
Pal, Tess of the Storm Country, Hearts 
Adrift, The Girl of Yesterday, Rags, Esmer- 
elda, Madam Butterfly, The Foundling, Poor 
Little Peppina, The Eternal Grind, Hulda 
from Holland, Less than the Dust, 
of the Clan, Poor Little Rich Girl, Romance 
of the Redwoods, 


cess, Stella Maris and Amarilly of Clothes- 
line Alley. Douglas Fairbanks’ photoplays 
since entering the movies: “The Lamb, The 
Good Bad Man, The Habit of Happiness, 
Double Trouble, Reggie Mixes in, The Half 
Breed, His Picture in the Papers, Manhattan 
Madness, American Aristocracy, The Matri- 
maniac, The Americano, In Again,-Out Again, 
Wild and Woolly, Down to Earth, The Man 
from Painted Post, Reaching for the Moon, 
A Modern Musketeer. 

MONTREAL, CANADA.—Send on the 
candy whenever you're ready. We'll guar- 
antee to eat it all. Sorry your friends are 
prejudiced against the movies, but we'll bet 
you a new hat for Easter that it’s just a pose 
with them 


RuTH, 





EVELYN, MUNNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Mary 
Pickford had Henry Walthall oposite her 
in many of the old Biograph pictures, no- 
tably “Ramona.” Dorothy 
opposite Bill Hart in “The Disciple” 
Clara Williams did likewise in “Hell's 
Hinges.” Art Dramas is a releasing concern 
It’s pretty hard for us to advise about per 
sonal photographs. Naturally, it’s discourag 
ing to send two-bits to a star and get in 
return a reproduction worth about a quarter 





of a jitney, but what can we do about it ? 
Enjoyed your letter. 

Mary, CoLtumsus, O—King Baggot is 
directing comedies for Universal in the East. 
He is married. 

MERE CHIED, SLINGERLANDs, N. Y.—Only 
we'll bet you a dozen molasses cookies that 
you ain't. Velma Whitman played in stock 


in the South so you probably saw her in 
Oklahoma. We've had Pearl White on the 
cover. Certainly you may write again; we 
always like to hear from the children. 

THE Jinx, BINGHAMTON, N. ¥Y.—We used 
to think so to, but since taking this job we 
are just about convinced that it is the mail 
sex we belong to. You can write Mr. War- 
ner at the Lambs Club, New York City. 
Regards to swamp root. 








L. H., Centrar City, , Nas —George Geb- 
hardt was Bechel in Lasky’s “Blackbirds.” 
Walter McGrail was George Gray in “The 


Dollar and the Law.” Carlvle Blackwell 
was the king and Harold Lockwood Trainor 
in “Such a Little Queen.” Here are the 
photoplavs in which Marguerite Clark has 
played: Wildflower, The Crucible, The 
Goose Girl, Gretna Green, Pretty Sister of 
Jose, Seven Sisters, Helen of the North, 
Still Waters, Prince and the Pauper, Mice 
and Men, Out of the Drifts, Molly Make 
Believe, Silks and Satins, Little Lady Eileen, 





Miss George Washington, Snow White. The 
Fortunes of Fifi, The Valentine Girl, The 
Amazons, Bab’s Diary, Bab’s Burglar, Bab’s 
Matinee Idol, The Seven Swans. 

R. C., INpIANAPotis—Thanks kindly men 
for the compliments. Laura Sawyer is now 
devoting her time to writing. She wrote 


“Miss George Washington.” 


tisers plea 


> mentio 








Pride | 


The Little American, Re- | 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm, The Little Prin- | 
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Lift Corns out 


with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone 


upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns between 
the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice. 


J 


Please Try Freezone 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 








1 ReduceYourFlesh 


im Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne M. P. Walter 


Bust Reducer, Price $5 Billings Bldg. (4th Floor) 
Chin Reducer, Price $2 S.E. Cor. 34th St., Sth Ave., New York 


















Kill. The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the = wd from growing again. 
lasy, pai inle *ss, harmless Noscars. Booklet free. Write today, 
enc losing stamps. We teach Beauty Culture 


D. J. MAHLER, 194 X Mahtier Park, Providence, R. 1. 
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YOUR FAVORITE 
PLAYERS 





Only Fifty Cents 


Your Money Back if Not Delighted 


Handsomely bound De Luxe Edition, latest 
Photographs of the Leading Motion Picture 
Artists, containing a clear and comprehen- 
sive sketch of their career. 

One hundred Art Portraits printed on high 
quality, glazed paper. For reference the 
De Luxe Edition has no equal. Obtained 
only through PHoTropLay MAGAZINE. 


Send 50c, stamps, money order or check, 
and it will be sent prepaid parcel post to 
any point in the United States or Canada. 


Money cheerfully refunded if Edition 
does not meet with your entire satisfaction 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 8H, 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 








Walton, N. Y. Port Royal, S. C. 


lam more than delighted | Received “Stars of the 
with my copy of “Stars.” 


: a better collection could not 
Enclosed find 50 cents for have been gotten. Am ore 
another. Really I wouldn’t [— 5 than pleased with same. 





miss it if | had to pay $5 for Thank you very much indeed 
it. Everyone that comes to for publishing such a beauti- 
ful book. Sincerely, 


GEORGE GUIDO, 
JENNIE NORTH. | U.S. Marine Band. 


| 

| 

Photoplay,” and wish to say 

| 

our house wants one. 
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Questions and Answers 
Continued 

E. E. T., Wuite Pains, N. Y.—Blanche 
Sweet left Lasky last year. She isn’t with 
any company. There are many others besides 
yourself who are going to forget her if she 
continues to answer “absent” when roll 
called for the present day film stars. 

D. C. M.; RocHEester, N. ¥.—*‘Stella 
Maris” is a late Mary Pickford play. Ad- 
dress Miss Pickford in care of Artcraft studio, 
Hollywood, Cal. Louise Huff is with th: 


' Lasky Pictures Corp., at Hollywood. 


F. S., Roswett, IpAnHo.—Dorothy Gish is 


| twenty and Lillian two years her senior. 


Those in “Civilization” were: The King of 
Wredpryd, Herschel Mayall; Queen Eugenie, 
Lola May; Count Ferdinand, Howard Hick- 
man; Kathryn Haldemann, Enid Markey; 
The Christus, George Fisher; Luther Roll, 7 


| J. Frank Burke; The Prime Minister, Charles 


French; The Blacksmith, J. Barney Sherry: 
His Son, Jerome Storm: His Daughter, Ethel! 


H. S., Fremont, Nes.—Ah yes, ‘tis true. 
Charles Ray is married. He is twenty-seven 
years old. Mae Marsh is single. Betty Law- 
son is the name of June Caprice, we mean 
was her name 


C. $.. St. Lovis, Mo—Pauline Frederick 


| hasn't any children. She was born on th 


twelfth of August, 1884. No, you are wrong 
She was not one of the sins in The Sever 
Deadly ones 

Ek. H., Beresrorp, S$. Dak.—Just becaust 
vou are from Beresford and because we have 
a great liking for South Dakota, we are going 
to answer your question, though we have 
never given out such an unusual bit of infor 
mation before. Francis Bushman is married 


G. G.. Montrear.—Norma Talmadge 


; twenty-two 


D. S., Fostorr,. On10.—There’s Lottie and 
Mary and Jack. Wallace Reid’s height is six 
feet and two inches. His complexion he says 
is “mixed.” George Cohan’s last was ‘Seven 
Kevs to Baldpate.” 


A. K., San Francisco—William Wallace 
Reid, Jr., will be a year old in June. Dorothy 
Davenport Reid is the fond mother. Did 
you see those pictures in PHoTopLay? Sure 
you did if vou are a “constant reader.” 


Jounnir, NASHVILLE, TENN.—May Allison 
is again a member of the Metro clan. She is 
not married and as we are most bashful wi 
suggest that vou “Speak for yourself, John 

A. M.. Cuartotre, N. C.—June Elvidge 1: 
twenty-five. She was recently made a star 
by William Brady. Address her in care of 
World, Fort Lee, N. J. 

Dr. Ermer, BirmMINGHAM, ALA.— Because 
you requested us to and because we think our 
readers would like to read your poem, we ar 
giving it space here. “What has become of 
Ridgely, Cleo, with the laughing eyes, Lus 
cious, red lips far sweeter than Stedman: 
butterscotch pies. And two ever-deepen 
ing dimples putting dimples in the hearts 
of man? Bring her back, just as soon as 
you can. To which we answer: We'll 
bring back, bring back, bring back your 
Cleo to the screen, if we can. We'll bring 
back, bring back, bring back Cleo, if she'll 
come 

Vivian Yorke, New Yorx City.—li your 
questions haven’t been answered thus far 
vou better send them in asain. 


ed 











Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


A. R., 
not 
They had to put her in one of those presses 
and squeeze her down to the proper size be- 


Axron, O.—No Mary Pickford is 
small as she looked in “Rebecca.” 


as 


fore she started with the picture. Mar- 
guerite Clark is still on this sphere and so 
is Blanche Sweet. Marjorie Daw played 
Emma Jane in “Rebecca.” She is fifteen and 
her right name is Marguerite House. 


BERNICE, Los ANGELES, CAL—So your 
sister named her goldfish ‘“Wallie” after you 
had bestowed that name on your dog and 
‘now the goldfish answers when you call 
“Wallie’ and you want to know what we’d 
do to settle the controversy. Well Bernice 
it would greatly simplify matters if you fed 
the fish to the dog and then when you 


called “Wallie’— 


M. K. T., New York City.—Lillian Gish 
played child parts on the stage, her last 
appearance, we believe being in “The War- 
rens of Virginia.” Jack Holt played a lead 
with Margaret Illington and also opposite a 
number of Universal stars. He is under 30. 


Marigz, MINNEAPOLIS—Clifford Gray, for- 
merly of Balboa, is at this writing in the 
officers training camp at the Presidio, San 
Francisco, preparing to be an officer. Kath- 
leen Clifford is with Balboa at Long Beach, 





Cal. Write her there for a picture. 
Preccy, West Hopoxen, N. J.—That was 


Douglas MacLean in the picture with Gail 
Kane. Mary Pickford has no children al- 
though she recently adopted an entire orphan 
asylum in Los Angeles. Write often. 


York City.—Matt Moore 
played with Marion Davies in “Runaway 
Romany.” Here’s “The Haunted Pajamas” 
cast: Richard, Harold Lockwood; Frances, 
Carmel Myers; Judge Billings, Lester Cuneo 
Francis Billings, Paul Willis; Jack Billings, 
Ed Sedgwick; Jenkins, Harry de Roy; Eliza- 
beth Billings, Helen Ware; Col. Kirkland, 
Wm. DeVaull. 


CLAIR, NEw 


VIOLET, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND.—That 
little story about Fanny Ward was correct 
except the word “recently.” It’s quite a 
few years ago since Miss Ward became the 
bride of Joseph Lewis, the “South African 


Diamond King.” She married Jack Dean 
about two years ago. William Boyd was 
Isaac in “The Kiss of Hate.” Peggy Blake 


played the lead in “The Woman in the Box.” 
Conway Tearle was born in New York in 
1880 and he has been married. Julia Stuart 


was Mrs. Neville in “The Common Law.” 
Birdie in the Vogue comedy “Lost and 
Found” was Lillian Hamilton. Billie Rhodes 
is married; Neal Burns isn’t. Ethel Lynne 
is the Christie comedienne. No record of 
the others. 

BLvuE Eyes, PaAsapENA, Cat.—Theda Bara 
was 27 on the 20th of July. Mr. Dexter is 


somewhere in his thirties. 

NELLIE, VALLEJO, CAL—Brown Eves in 
“Intolerance” was played by Margery Wilson 
who is now with Triangle. 


F. C., SANTA BARBARA, 


CaLt.—The writer 
of the clipping you enclose is wrong. Wil- 
liam and Dustin Farnum have no sister 


William has a little adopted daughter but 
she’s not the one who played in “Jack and 
the Beanstalk.” Dustin Farnum has no chil- 
dren 


E. C., Des Mornes, I\.—Vivian Martin 
starts reducing when she hits the century 
mark. She has light hair and blue eyes and 
a gray auto. 





en you write to 


G., BALTIMORE, Mp.—Olive Thomas is 
about nineteen. Address her in care of Tri- 
angle Studio, Culver City, Cal. “Betty 
Takes a Hand,” “Madcap Madge” and 
“Broadway Arizona” are three pictures in 
which she has been featured 


R. C. D., McAtcten, Texas.—It’s awful 
easy to be an answer man, so just think 
what a cinch it must be to be an actor, for 
there’s lots more actors than answer men. 
Herbert Rawlinson is thirty-two, Eddie 
Lyons one year younger than that and Lee 
Moran two years younger than Herbert and 
Eddie’s junior by a year. Now have you 
that straight? In other words Herbert is 
thirty-two; Eddie, thirty-one and Lee thirty. 


Don't speak so harshly of chile con carne 
and hot tamales—we like them. 
H. B., Attantic City, N. J—A child 


wasn't thrown out of the window and killed 
in the production of “Poppy” that we saw. 
Course our w. 


have used their scissors a bit, but we didn’t 
hear about it. 
W. S., Monrrear, P. Q.—Haven't any 


record of “The Tonopah Kid.” 
you see that article? 


Where did 





E. P., Norwicu, ONt.—Your life aim you 
say is to become an actress. How unlike us 
you are. We've always, always wanted to 
be a policeman, but ah, crool fate! 
Normal School sounds good to us. 
stick to it. 


Better 


J. W. G., Correyvitte, Kan.—There 
wasn't any Olga Raff cast in “Rasputin, the 
Black Monk.” Perhaps you mean Ilda Roff. 
Lillian Cook was her-n. Mary Miles Minter 
is fifteen and unmarried. Alan Forrest 
the husband of Ann Little. He's twenty- 
seven years old. Louise Huff is twenty-two 
and the wife of Edgar Jones. Ethel Clayton 
is married to Joseph Kaufman. She's twen- 
ty-six. June Elvidge and Juliette 
won't give us an inkling as to their age. 
have a hunch that they are not 
Glad you are wearing the olive drab. 
proud of you. 


is 


We 


J. E. Mc., Hastincs, Micu.—*Doug” and 
the Goldust (or did you say Fairbanks?) 
twins are not related. Send for as many pic- 
tures as vou like. 


S. M., Evanston, It_.—Lionel 
more’s age is a deep dark mystery, at least 
he makes it such. But we imagine he 
not so old that he allows his birthdays to 
skip by without remembering them, like we 
do. Address Mr. Barrymore in care 
Metro, N. Y. 


3arry - 


is 


c..». Cuico, Cavt.—Donald Hall may 
be addressed in care of Pathe studio. Wil- 
liam Farnum first saw America in 1876. 


S.. 


A. Mc., Rocuester, N. Y.—Very nice 
of you not to want to tax our cerebral and 
medulla oblongatal powers, but you couldn't 
tax them, cause we ain't got none. Guess 
we haven’t at any rate, for we can't 
locate ‘em. No record of that June 26th 
date. Sure Irene Castle will send you her 
photo. If we told you right out in cold 
print what a wonderful actress your writing 
says you may be, all the theatrical men in 
New York and California and Chicago would 
thrust life contracts upon you. Not wanting 
to bother you thusly, we'll not mention what 
vour handwriting tells. 
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Now 
Hear 


z 
Clearly” 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 300,000 users of the “ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appearsabove, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf 
person, without a penny of expense, solely and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 
FOR TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 

Since the perfecting of our new 1918 *‘ ACOUSTI- 
CON’’—smaller, better and just as strong as ever, it 
is no more noticeable than in the above picture. 

All you need to dois to write saying that you are 
hard of hearing and will try the ‘*‘ACOUSTICON.”’ 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 

Th i d 
WAR N I N G! : Sue chowd wetmabe cs abort rin: tri at 
= offeras we do, so donot send money 
for any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 

The ‘** ACOUSTICON” has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for your 
free trial of the ‘“‘ACOUSTICON” today and con- 

vince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1404 Candler Bidg., New York 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 

































Fee is days 


Tour Friends Will Say It’s a Diamond 


Send no money, Just ask us tosend you either of these 
wonderful, » Gonena, genuine Tifnite gem rings to wear 
a 10 days and see how actually like a diamond it is. 





No.2—LawJies’ guaranteed 
| genuine fitnite gem ring in 

eautiful 6-prong solid gold 
mounting. Almost a carat 
Tifnite gem. Sparkles likea 
genuine diamond. Anamaz- 
ing Gem. Send no money. 


No. §—Gentlemen’s guar- 
anteed genuine Tifnite gem 
ring in solid goldeight-prong 
Belcher mounting. Almost 
acaratlarge. Tifnite Gems 
contain no glass, willscratch 
glass, won't file. 





In ordering, send stripof pap fitting around second 
joint of finger, Yes, send for either of these beautiful 
rings. If satisfied upon arrival send 3.50—then $3 month- 
ly until the price, ae , is paid for either one, Other- 
wise return the ring within ten days and we will refund 

any payment made. This offer is limited. Send while it 
holds good. Send no money. Address 


The Tifnite Gem Co., Dept. 310 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 

















aves 





oomageecneRES pS. 
: 


Jean improve your tigure— 
build ap your strength — fill 
out your neck, chest, etc. 

IT KNOW Tecan because Lhave 
helped over 35,000) women 
gain LO to 35 pounds. 





One pupil writes: ‘‘One 
year ago 1 weighed only 
100 pounds now I weigh 
126, and oh, I feel so well 
and so re sted! 





T can help you attain your 
proper weight. In your room. }} 
Without drugs. By scientific. 
natural methods such as your 
physician approves, | 

f you only realized how surely, 
how easily, how inexpens sively your 
weight can be increased, I am cer- 
tain you would write me at once. 

fell me your faults of health or 
figure. 

respect your confidence and I will 
send you my booklet ree, showing 
you how to stand and walk ¢orrectly. - 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 35, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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The Day of His Going 


In a million homes, pictures are keeping the story of the war as it touches those 
homes. John in his first khaki as he proudly marched away, and John, tanned and 
hardened, as he looked when home on leave. 


More than ever the Kodak Album is keeping the home story. To-day that story 
means history, and more than ever it is important that it be authentic history—that 
every negative bear a date. 

Memory plays strange tricks and one of its favorite vagaries is to fail in the all 
important matter of dates. But with a Kodak there’s no uncertainty. The date — 
and title, too, if you wish—is written on the autographic film at the time the 


exposure is made. And it is there permanently. It makes the Kodak story authentic 
and doubly interesting. 


It is all very simple, is the work of an instant and there’s no extra charge for 
autographic film. 


Let the Kodak keep the dates. 


ifa ‘¢ freé at your deale rs roy mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER,N. Y., The Kodak City 
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aR gerne SAO 


Poe pen ceennr neat Pena nt ecm CO teen 


109 =3=) DON (Cm oteeMe-Wulel Mme) (or-teljrelcamebotaar-vi Mm tes 
own, Fairy Soap is most refreshing for all 
toilet and bath uses. 


Fairy Soap floats. The white, oval cake fits the 


HEWK: FAIR BANK SoxPARY 








Order in the Kitchen 
demands that everything 


be clean and sanitary 
Use 


_Old Dutch 


sy and the orderly way 




















